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THE URU OF THE RIO DESAGUADERO By WESTON La BARRE 


N THE giant reed, or éofora swamps on the eastern or Bolivian bank of 
the middle Desaguadero, between Lakes Titicaca and Poopo, and shortly 
dewnstream from where this river forms the common Peruvian-Bolivian 


frontier, lives the remnant of a tribe which is in many ways an ethnographic 


puzzle. They are possibly Arawakan in linguistic affiliation, and their near- 
est language-congeners lie beyond the farther side of the great inter-Andean 
(Bolivian) altiplano from them, and beyond the eastern, continental Andes 
or Cordillera Real—viz., scattered in the immense steaming jungle-swamps 
of the Amazon basin, in the Greater and Lesser Antilles of the Caribbean, 
and indeed at one time in a sizeable section in the south of the state of 
Florida. They form a distinct linguistic enclave in the midst of enormous 
territories of Quechua- and Aymard-speaking peoples. How the ancestors 
of this vanishing tribelet ever came to the extreme western border of the 
lofty, raw, cold, barren, and wind-swept altiplano from their tropical jungles 
is an absorbing anthropological riddle.' 

Location. According to Polo, the Uru language at the end of the Nine 
teenth Century was still spoken in the following scattered places: Ahualla 
maya, some 20 km. from Ancoaqui and 40 km. from Lake Titicaca; An 
coaqui, on the left? bank of the Desaguadero, 23 km. from Lake Titicaca 
Truitu, some 12 km. from the mouth of the Desaguadero (s. lat. 16°31'40’’): 


‘ The present sketch is believed to be the unique ethnographic account of the Uru in 
English. Former notices of this interesting and obscure group have been confined to one or two 
lines which barely identify them. The colonial Spanish literature, unfortunately, is almost 
wholly silent on the subject of the Uru, but all available references to them have been care 
fully checked and utilized in the present summary. In Spanish we have Posnansky’s brief and 
somewhat disappointing notes. In French there is the linguistic work of Métraux, who visited 
the Uru for a week in 1931 with the purpose of compiling a comparative Uru-Chipaya diction- 
ary. Métraux’ incidental ethnographic notes on the Uru are excellent, and undoubtedly our 
best source on the tribe. As the Uru are today almost wholly extinct, though important to our 
general knowledge of South America ethnography, it is to be deplored that they have been so 
little known to English-speaking students 

2 Métraux, Contribution au folk-lore andin (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris 26, p. 75) is in minor error in locating this communidad on the right bank of the Desa- 
guadero. 
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Nazacara, 64 km. from Lake Titicaca and 23 km. from Ahuallamaya, a 
little n. of 17° s. lat.; Simifaque, an islet in the Peruvian Desaguadero, 
6 km. from the village of the same name (nearly all the natives here, how- 
ever, spoke Aymara); and Sojapata, 5 km. from the village of Desaguadero, 
in Peruvian territory (this is spoken of as ‘“‘the habitual residence of the 
Urus’’; it is an estancia where some cattle are bred). Polo adds further that 
“In 1873 there existed the Uro haciendas of Chearaque, Taguau, Tacacatani, 
Chicani-uma, Machacamarca, Urcuni-uma, Huallaqueri, Calayampani, and 
Tocavi [all these names are etymologizable in Aymara, save perhaps Taguau 
(W.LaB.)]; and the inhabitants of the Peruvian district of the Desaguadero 
numbered 937 (males 448, females 489), of whom 809 were Indians.’ This 
figure of course includes Aymara, but it is wholly possible that the Uru may 
have numbered between one and two hundred even this late.* 

In March 19384 the population of Ancoaqui (hang’o-hag‘e, Aymara 
“‘white people’’), a village of the Uru in the midst of an Aymara communidad 
of the same name, was thirty families (in the taxable sense), according to the 
native who was the ilacate (head of the communidad,? from “alcalde’’) for 
the previous year. This figure probably includes most Uru males past pu- 
berty, both in the village and in the surrounding area, and I am inclined to 
agree with Métraux’ estimate of less than a hundred Uru individuals at 
Ancoaqui and the entire region as well in 1931.° 

This Aymara communidad of Ancoaqui, in the midst of which the Uru 
town of the same name is located, is one of the largest in the western part of 
the Provincia of Ingavi. It is about twenty kilometers long, north and south, 
and about fifteen kilometers wide. In the middle of this, scarcely a foothold 
on the solid land, the Uru possess a small holding of the village of Ancoaqui 
and the environs, scarcely amounting in all to a plot with a circumference 
of a thousand meters. 

3 José Toribio Polo, Indios Uros del Peru y Bolivia (Boletin de la Sociedad Geografico 
de Lima, 1901, 10: 445-482), p. 446. D. M. Jimenez de la Espada (in Neveu-Lemaire, Los lagos 
de los Altiplanos de la América del Sud, La Paz, 1909, p. lviii) says the Uru were anciently in- 
habitants of the “Lake of Chuchito.” I have been unable to locate this name on available maps; 
Chucuito, however, was an ancient name for Lake Titicaca, hence I believe this lake is meant. 

* As Sterling Fellow of Yale University I visited the village for some days, incidental to 
my main study of Amydra ethnography. 

5 Métraux, op. cit., p. 75. The legal term “communidad” here signifies the presence of the 
ancient Aymara politico-socio-economic organization of the ayl/u (which still obtains in the 
remoter parts of the altiplano). The ayllu system of land-holding was abolished officially by 
law in 1874, but not in actuality. ““Communidad”—as opposed to the term “‘finca” (= “estan- 
cia,” “hacienda’’) where formerly free natives are now serfs to white owners who have usurped 
their ay//u lands—also implies that the native culture is more intact in places so-named. 
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Environment. The Rio Desaguadero, as its name implies, is the outlet of 
Lake Titicaca and flows roughly south to Lake Poopo.* Near the lake, 
where uptilted strata testify to a major geological upheaval at some time in 
the past, the river flows relatively swiftly through the rocky gate, but on 
reaching a broad valley between the range of foothills west of the Tiahuan- 
acu plain and a corresponding range in Peru, it slows down considerably. 
The Desaguadero endlessly bifurcates as the river reaches the Uru swamps. 
The giant ¢otora-reeds stretch higher than a man’s head, and clumps of 
these are alive with numerous and almost tame waterfowl of many varieties, 
which apparently have never been hunted other than with bolas. In the 
clear, cold water of the river, dozens of varieties of water plants can be seen 
waving in the current, and in and out of these can be seen darting abundant 
fish—al]though these last belong to only about four or five varieties. Near 
the villaye half-wild cattle can be heard and occasionally seen plunging 
thsough the swampy shallows to eat the succulent white roots of the éofora 
(the Uru have scant mainland pasturage for cattle or llamas). In the moun- 
tains back of their lands are pumas and vicufias, but nearby there are only 
viscachas (a bushy-tailed, rabbit-eared rodent of the chinchilla family), the 
altiplano fox (Aymara g‘amag‘e), and the domesticated guinea-pig. 

The stony, dry soil at this altitude, when uncultivated, bears only ?ola, 
a kind of greasebrush used as a fuel, as is also yareta, a low, gray-green, 
semisubterranean mass suggesting a large, woody, resinous cauliflower; and 
a few small-flowered herbs. The altitude of the Uru country is about 12,000 
feet, hence, though it is not far south of the Equator, the air is cold and rare. 
The rainy season, from late November to early March, comprises the sum- 
mer. Although the middle of the day can be more than uncomfortably warm 


* The best way to reach the Uru is to proceed northwest from Guaqui, on Lake Titicaca, 
by land over a small range of mountains or by water on the Lake, to the little village of Desa- 
guadero, which straddles the river of that name at its head, being thus in both Peruvian and 
Bolivian territory. Balsas are the only means of transportation on the river, and it is impera- 
tive to secure experienced rivermen as guides through the elaborate waterways of the swamps 
in the middle Desaguadero. Storms on the river and the temporary loss of a baggage-balsa in 
the swamp made it for me, my one half-breed and two native companions, a two-day trip, 
though it should normally be made in one long day’s travel. Instead of boating laboriously 
upstream on the return trip to the Lake, one may go by land cross-country north of Jesus de 
Machaca. The cold, dry winds from the mountains in this region speedily entail the minor in- 
convenience of chapped and bleeding lips, and in certain seasons it is a nuisance to find in 
travelling that rivers on which one had been depending for drinking water have dried up 
Weapons, with which I stupidly neglected to provide myself, are probably more nearly neces- 
sary in this region than elsewhere in the a/tiplano. Bandelier noted cannibalism near Sajama in 
1898, and according to Bolivian authorities, the flesh of murdered whites was so employed 
during native uprisings as late as 1923 in this Jesus de Machaca region. 
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in summer when the sun is shining, the temperature in this relatively dry 
region invariably falls quite low in the cold nights, necessitating a sleeping- 
bag and heavy blankets. Winters are bitterly cold: this period lasts from 
June to November, the “‘dry season.’’ Morning mists are common, and elec- 
trical storms are frequent in summer, as is hail, but the winter snows are 
comparatively light. 

Lingusitic Identification. The Uru have been the source of a long and 
intricate scholarly debate, which is by no means adequately settled yet. In 
1607 the missionary Geronimo de Ore published in Naples a famous, but 
rare book, his Rituale seu Manuale Peruanum. This contains about thirty 
pages in the “‘Puquina”’ tongue, with translations into Aymara, Quechua, 
Spanish, and Latin. The only specimen of this language in modern works 
was the Paternoster from Ore printed by Hervas, until Brinton published 
extracts from Ore’s Puquina rendering, and the numerals from one to ten. 
On the basis of the Paternoster alone, Hervas believed that the Puquinan 
was an entirely separate stock. Adelung-Vater, however, copying Hervas’ 
quoted Paternoster, came to the opposite conclusion, inclining to believe 
that it was related to Aymara. This opinion was fully adopted by Sir Clem- 
ents Markham, who declared Puquinan “a very rude dialect of the Lu- 
paca” (a sub-tribe of the Aymara). He was followed in this by von Tschudi.’ 

These authorities, to be sure, had only the Hervas Paternoster from 
Ore’s Rituale. It is evident that neither Hervas, Adelung-Vater, Markham, 
nor von Tschudi had ever seen Ore’s original work, since all of them believed 
that the Lord’s Prayer was the only “‘Puquina” extant in print—whereas 
thirty pages are to be found in the Rituale with translations. However, 
whether or not Puquina be finally equated with Uru, one thing seems cer- 
tain: neither one is basically related to the Aymara stock, regardless of ex- 
tensive borrowings from both Aymard and Quechua. Comparison of the 
Puquina numerals in Brinton indicate that they are quite independent of 
both Aymara and Quechua. Brinton himself, with complete appropriateness 
remarks: 

It remains puzzling to me why the Puquina, which seems to have been spoken 
only by a few wretched villagers about Lake Titicaca, should have been classed by 
writers in the sixteenth century as one of the Jenguas generales of Peru. Not only 
does Ore refer to it by this term, but in one of the official Relaciones Geograficas 


7 Daniel G. Brinton, Note on the Puquina Language of Peru (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 28, 1890) pp. 242-248; Adelung, Vater, et al., Mithradates, Vol. 3 (Berlin, 
1806-17), pp. 2, 548-550; Clements R. Markham, On the Geographical Position of the Tribes 
which Formed the Empire of the Yncas (Journal of the Royal Geographic Society 41: 281-338, 
1871), p. 305; J. J. von Tschudi, Organismus der Ketschua Sprache (Leipzig, 1884), s. 76. 
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[de Indias, Peru, 1: 82, Madrid, 1881] written in 1582, it is mentioned as “one of the 
three general languages of the kingdom.” This would indicate that at that period 
it had a wider extension than we can now trace. 


Brinton identified the ‘“‘Puquina” of Ore with the Uru of Lake Titicaca, and 
has been followed by many authorities since. Raoul de la Grasserie agreed 
in the identification, giving the synonymy “Puquinas, known also by the 
name of Urus, Uros, Hunos and Ochomazos, etc.’”’ Ehrenreich also lists the 
“Uro or Puquina’”’ linguistic stock, but notes a discrepancy with de la 
Grasserie: 


In the midst of the Kolya population there still dwell on Lake Titicaca remains of 
the much disintegrated Uru or Puquina, an independent group, whose language has 
recently been investigated by Uhle. The language treated under this name by Raoul 
de la Grasserie seems to belong to a different people. 


Uhle informed Chamberlain in 1896 that the Uros of Iruitu [of the upper 
Desaguadero] were linguistically identical with those of the interior of Car- 
angas, and concluded that once they probably occupied the region from 
Lake Titicaca almost to the Argentine frontier; at Iruitu ten men, fourteen 
women, and nine children still spoke Uru, with little difference from the 
Carangas dialect. But he too noted that “the Puquina-Uro of Raoul de la 
Grasserie is totally different from my Uro.’’* 

More recently Métraux has done linguistic work with both the Chipaya 
of Lake Poopo (Carangas) and the Uru of Ancoaqui (Rio Desaguadero). 
The virtual identity of the two dialects he has well demonstrated, the Uru 
being purer and less corrupt, perhaps, than the Chipaya, of the group he 
calls ““Uro-Cipaya.”’ Careful comparison of vocabularies in Métraux with 
my own and Polo's make it clear that: 

1. The Uru of Lake Titicaca and Rio Desaguadero and the Chipaya of Carangas 
form one linguistic stock. 


* Daniel G. Brinton, The American Race (New York 1891), pp. 223-224. Raoul de la 
Grasserie. Langues Américaines: Langue Puquina, Textes Puguina Contenus dans le Rituale seu 
Manuale Peruanum de Geronimo de Ore (publié 4 Naples en 1607 avec texte espagnol en re 
gard, traduction analytique interlineaire, vocabulaire et essai de grammaire, Leipzig, 1894), 
p. 67. (De la Grasserie used a copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale; Brinton, according to 
Chamberlain, used a British Museum copy of Ore.) Paul Ehrenreich, Die Ethnographie Siida 
merikas im Beginn des XX Jahrhunderts unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Naturvilker 
(Archiv fiir Anthropologie N. F. 3: 39-75, 1905), p. 65. Uhle, personal letter, dated Lima, 
May 17, 1896; cited in Alexander F. Chamberlain, The Uran: A New South American Lin- 
guistic Stock (American Anthropologist 12: 417-424, 1910), p. 418, from which this résumé 
is taken. See also M. Uhle, Reisen in Bolivia und Peru (Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
Verhandlung 23, 1896), pp. 357-360; idem, Ueber die Sprache der Uros in Bolivia (Globus 69, 
1896), p. 19. 


— 
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2. The Uru-Chipayan stock is unrelated to either Quechua or Aymara, so far as 
is determinable from the heretofore solely lexical evidence; the phonemic systems of 
Aymara and Uru, for what this evidence is worth, seem quite wholly distinct. 

3. There is an as yet unexplained misunderstanding concerning Raoul de la 
Grasserie’s ““Puquina-Uro.” The basis for this last judgment is, in part, the numeri- 
cal systems:° 


English Quechua A ymaré Puquina Uru 
One huc maya pesc ci 

Two iscay paya so Bisk 
Three quimsa kimsa capa éek 
Four . tahua pusi sper Ba‘Bi‘ 
Five pichka pesqa tacpa ta‘snuku 
Six soccta soxta chichun taxtuku 
Seven canchis paqalqo stu Doko 
Eight pusacc kimsaqalqo quina onko 
Nine iscon Jatunka checa san‘Gu 
Ten chunca tunka scata kalo 


Polo’s numerals for the Uru, quoted in Chamberlain, even less resemble 
Ore’s Puquina (shi; piske; chep; pacpic, pactic; pacnucu; pacchui; tohoco; 
cohonco; sankau; kalo) than do my recordings, and neither Puquina nor 
Uru resembles Aymara or Quechua. 

There remains, however, the vexing problem of the identity of the Uru 
and Puquina of Brinton, Ehrenreich, Uhle, Hervas, and Adelung-Vater. 
Métraux, following Rivet and De la Grasserie, has brought impressive evi- 
dence of their identity. He writes: “The Uro gave me decisive proof. They 
call their language bukina, pukina to distinguish it from Aymara. This fact 
had already been brought to my attention at La Paz; it was later confirmed 
for me by all my informants.”’ Chamberlain, however, thoroughly convinced 
by Polo’s vocabularies, argued the absolute distinctness of Puquina and 
Uru, and has followed Eric Boman in stating that they are separate stocks 


® Quechua quoted unchanged from Brinton, American Races, p. 223; Aymaré from my own 
field notes; Puquina from Geronimo de Ore, Rituale, in Brinton op. cit.; and Uru from my own 
hang‘o-hag‘e notes. Since I am not wholly familiar with Uru, the rendering aims more for 
phonetic accuracy than phonemic economy. The vocabulary, moreover, embodies the con- 
siderable language difficulties of having passed from Uru through Aymara and Spanish (the 
two languages of my interpreter at Ancoaqui) to the present English. Other references in this 
paragraph are to Alfred Métraux, Les Indiens Uro-Cipaya de Carangas, (JSAP 27, 1935), 
pp. 111-128, 325-415; (JSAP 28, 1936), pp. 155-207, 337-394; idem, Contribution a l’ethno- 
graphie et a la linguistique des Indiens Uro d’Ancoaqui (Bolivia) (JSAP 28) pp. 75-110; idem, 
Contribution au folk-lore andin (JSAP 26, 1934), pp. 67-102. Polo, op. cit. in Chamberlain 
(American Anthropoligist 12: 417-24, 1910), pp. 412-413. 
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(but further complicating the matter by bringing in the dispute about the 
possible relationship of Atacamefian and Uran, which relationship he finally 
denies).'° The problem, of course, awaits the attention of the linguistic 
specialist who shall have complete access to all the documents in the case. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, it is true, in his Historia General de las Indias listed 
“the Puquinas, Collas, Urus, Yuncas, and other Indian nations.” But the 
Colla and Yunca were subdivisions of the Aymard-speaking stock, which 
weakens Chamberlain’s citation of this as proof of the distinctness of the 
Uru and the Puquina. Prima facie evidence suggests that they are the same; 
meanwhile, where are we to find any considerable group in the Lake Titicaca 
region to have spoken the non-Ayimara, non-Quechua “lengua general”’ of 
“Puquina”’ except the linguistically moribund and heavily Aymarized Uru- 
Chipaya?! 

Name. The present-day Uru of the Rio Desaguadero have been given 
various names by chroniclers and ethnologists. De la Grasserie gives the 
synenymy Urus, Uros, Hunos, and Ochomazos, as well as the controversial 
“Puquinas”’; Calancha, however, gives the name as Ochozumas, and Brinton 
Ochozomas. Posnansky says the name of the Uru for themselves is Uchumi, 
and their language Uchumitaku; they also call themselves Kjotsuni, but 
never “‘Urus” or “‘Puquinas.”’ Métraux, however, found the Ancoaqui Uru 


10 Métraux (JSAP 27, 1934), p. 89. Eric Boman, Les Antiquités de la Région Andine de la 
Republique Argentine (Paris 1907-1908), pp. 67-73. Boman (p. 72) identifies the Desaguadero 
Uru with the Changos, also called “Uros,” of the Pacific coast farther south, making them 
the pre-Quechua, pre-Aymard, pre-Yuncan aborigines of the Peru-Bolivia region. Chamber- 
lain thinks they must have been Inca “colonists; so too Brinton (American Races, 221) who 
notes that Oliva (quoted in A. Bastian, Culturldénder des Alten Americas (1878 Berlin, vol. 2), 
p. 93) averred some of them were found on the coast near Lambayeque. Since ““Chancu” was 
one of the Aymar4 nicknames for the Desaguadero Uru, this coastal group of “Changos” 
may indeed be Uru. Wissler, The American Indian, 2nd ed. pp. 312-313, lists and maps a 
northern ““Puquinan” stock and a southern “‘Uran” stock; but on the linguistic map of South 
America (Fig. 82) he places “Puquinan” north of Lake Titicaca, and “Uros”’ in northern 
Chile, apparently following Boman on this point. 

The possible Arawakan affiliation of the Uru-Chipaya is another matter. Rivet and 
Crequi-Montfort have discussed this problem at length. Métraux (JSAP 27), pp. 402-403, 
suggests connections of the Chipaya with the Chané and the Arawakanized Chiriguano, on the 
basis of zoomorphic characters in myths; but he further suggests the possiblity that both the 
Chané and the Chiriguano got their mythical figures from the Aymard-Quechua general 
Andean folklore, as well as from the Uru-Chipaya. This second direction of diffusion appears 
to me more plausible: the myths Métraux (JSAP 26, 1934), pp. 67-102, collected from the Uru- 
Chipaya are nearly all tales identical with those of the neighboring Aymara. It is my opinion, 
however, that neither Nordenskiéld’s nor Métraux’ myth material is sufficiently specific in 
reference to bear any such burden of proof; some of them show Asiatic, Siamese, Shuswap, and 
Nootka parallels, i.e., the data are pan-Amerind, indeed, proto- and pre-Amerind. 
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calling themselves ““Bukina”’ or ‘‘Pukina,”’ which agrees with the synonymy 
of Ehrenreich, Hervas, e¢ al. The “‘Uroquillas’’ of the early chroniclers ap- 
pears to have meant the Uru; but Chamberlain’s “‘Urinsaya”’ is the name of 
a moiety, not of the tribe, and is moreover an Aymara word. 

Bertonio, a missionary of the late 16th century, gives the Aymara 
name, probably opprobrious, “‘Kiuchacatati: Big-livered [People], Nick- 
name of the Puquinas.”’ Chamberlain notes the Quechua name for the Uru as 
Yuracare, but Mossi says their Quechua designation is Urocolla. Paredes 
says the Aymara call the Uru “Chancumankkeris” [etymologized by my 
interpreter as Canku-mang’eri, lit. ‘“‘water-helecho-eaters,”’ i.e. eaters of the 
water-plants of the genera Myriophyllum, Potomogeton, Clanaphora, Elodea, 
and Chara] or ‘‘Chancu.”’ The tradition was that their ancestors were 
brought from the Pacific coast by the great Colla or Aymara conqueror, 
Tacuilla, but the Aymara say that the ‘‘achachila” or place-deity of the Uru 
is the swamp itself, much as Mt. Illimani is the place-deity of the Aymara 
in its region. Neveu-Lemaire™ says that the Uru were the group from whom 
the Inca exacted the famous tribute of lice. 

Posnansky notes several place-names—Urubamba, Urupampa, Urmiri, 
Urucollo, Uru-Uru (Oruro), and others—which he believes incorporate the 
name Uru, but these are etymologizable in Aymara, in which language 


‘ 


“uru’’ means “‘day,”’ or according to some authorities ““worm.’’® Polo sug- 
gests the implausible etymology from “uri” (Aymara ‘“unconquered, 
brave’’); but in the 17th century “uro” or “‘uru’’ seems to have been in cur- 
rent use in the sense of “dirty, ragged, rustic,” etc. A punning proverb, “‘De 
indio Uro ningun hombre esta seguro”’ (“‘No man is safe from an Uru In- 
dian”), appears to testify to the treachery of an incompletely subjected 
minority. 

Temperament. The temperament of the Uru has been spoken of in no 
very flattering terms by all who have known them. Acosta said that they 
were so brutish as not even to have considered themselves human: “Son 
estos Uros tan brutales que ellos mismos no se tienen por hombres.”’ Garci- 
laso de la Vega called them “‘rudos y torpes,” rude and stupid. Even the 


12 Neveu-Lemaire, Los Lagos, LX-LXI; this authority also says that the name of the 
Departamento of Oruro and its capital city in Bolivia comes from the reduplication “Uru- 
uru.” Other authorities in this paragraph not heretofore listed: Arturo Posnansky, Antro- 
pologia y Sociologia de las Razas Interandinas y de las Regiones Adyacentes (La Paz, 1937), p. 
59; Lvdovico Bertonio, Vocabulario de la Lengua Aymara, Tuli (Chucuito) [Peru] 2 vols. 1612 
[facsimile edition, J. Platzmann, Leipzig 1869] vol. 2, p. 303; Honorio Mossi, Diccionario 
Queshua (Sucre, 1860); Rigoberto Paredes, Mitos, Supersticiones y Supervivencias Populares 
de Bolivia, 2nd ed. (La Paz, 1936), p. 25. 

83 In connection with the meaning “day” see the myth in Métraux JSAP 27: 395 ff. 


we 
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Fic. 1. Uru houses. Above, hut with corbelled sod roof; note crude plow at right side of 
hut and balsa poles by door. Below, typical round Uru house with mat roof, Aymara style 
rectangular house to rear; Desaguadero swamps in the background 
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sympathetic Bertonio lists the Uru in his vocabulary as “Vn nacion de 
indios despreciados entre todos . . . y de menos entendimiento,” Paredes 
calls them “‘brotado . . . despreciables, de poco entendimiento, Asperos y 
zaherefios.”’ The Belgian traveller Walle says of them, “The face is lifeless 
and without expression; it betrays hardly a sign of intelligence.’’ Posnansky 
writes: 

E] Uru no tiene placeres, desconoce ahora el juego. La riza jam4s asoma a los 
labios de su cara inmévil, sin la menor mimica, tostado por el sol y petrificado por 
el viento glacial. Hasta sus nifios son pusilanimes, apaticos y tristes; acurracados y 
mudos. . . . Todo el aspecto de los Urus es el de un pueblo amordazado. 


Métraux preferred their congeners, the Chipaya, to them as being less mor- 
bidly distrustful, suspicious, fearful, brutal, and stupidly avaricious than 
their neighbors: 

The Uru have a character and a genius as sombre as the Aymara. The stranger who 
comes to visit them receives a cold, even a slightly hostile welcome on their part. 
To this illwill is added the unhealthy rapacity of the Aymara and the Bolivians, and 
finally the apathy and heaviness of spirit which renders the altiplano Indian so 
downright hateful. . . . The last thirty Uru of the Desaguadero rival each other in 
hostility and distrust before even well-intentioned strangers, and it is scarcely 
pleasant to sojourn among them. 


The present writer, however, after months of field-work with the Aymara, 
found the Uru vastly more sympathetic than the former truculent, hate- 
filled group; in my original field notes I have accounted the Uru a “cordial 
and smiling people... rather more vivacious and handsome than the 
Aymara’’!4 

History. Of the history of the Uru almost nothing is known. Their only 
tradition is that they have lived in their present home immemorially but 
have been progressively despoiled of their lands by the Aymara. Alcedo, 
writing in the latter half of the 18th century states that those on the islands 
in Lake Titicaca had, against their will, been removed to the mainland, 
where they dwelt in gloomy caves and in holes in the ground covered with 
reeds. Throughout their history the Uru appear to have been a steadily and 
rapidly disappearing minority group, subject in turn to the Aymara, Inca, 
and Spanish. 

Language. I did not live with the Uru long enough to learn the language 
in any sense, or even to control the phonemic system. The utter independ- 


4 J. de Acosta, Historia de las Indias (1591), p. 62. Garcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios 
Reales de los Incas, Vol. 7, p. 4. Bertonio, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 380. Paul Walle, Bolivia (New York, 
1914, tr. Bernard Miall). Posnansky, op. cit., p. 90. Métraux (JSAP 27), p. 89; (28), p. 207. 
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ence of this latter, however, is evident to anyone familiar with the Aymara. 
Inasmuch as the almost unique grammatical sketch of Uru has appeared in 
a somewhat obscure and inaccessible publication,” a summary of the lan- 
guage of this little-known group may be of value to scholars and linguists. 


The sounds b, v, d, f, ll, rr and z do not seem to occur in the language of the Uros- 
The adjective always precedes the noun, and has no mark of gender. The infinitive 
of the verb has several different terminations, apparently according to the words 
from which, when secondary, it is derived. Three tenses, present, past, and future, 
are distinguished by prefixed or suffixed particles, but the material at hand is not 
sufficient to enable one to settle the whole matter of conjugation, etc. In compound 
nouns Polo says (p. 480), “the components are arranged in the order which their 
signification expresses, e.g. chekere-koche (shoe), from chekere (what is covered), and 
koch. (foot).”” The number of Uran words, whose etymology is known is, however, 
too small to settle this point completely. 

The nymerical system of the Uros deserves a few words. There are separate 
words for 1, 2, 3; then 4, 5, 6, are, respectively, pacpic, paknucu, pacchui, in which a 
common first element pac appears; 7, 8, 9, tohoco, cohonco, samaco (also sankau) seem 
to have a common terminal -co; kalo, 10, is unrelated to the other numerals; 11, 12, 
13, etc., are kalosi, kalo-piske; kalo-chep, etc.; 100 is kalo-kalo (also pac); and 1000 
could be expressed by kalo-pac. 


Among the principal suffixes in the Uran language are the following: 

-ai; in names of male relatives, etc. (apai, fathers; suhuai, son; chichulai, brother, 
etc.) 

-chi; in certain names of female relatives, etc. (achichi, grandmother; machi, 
daughter; ushak pischi, girl). 

-ni; in certain adjectives (chakni, green; chikni, old). 

-si; a frequent termination in nouns (coasi, water; muksi, cigar; chacsi, coca; 
lucsi, spoon; tucsi, stomach; potsi, axe; chequisi, lasso; chici, moon; masi, 
stone; pacsi, bridge. 


Among the suffixes of the infinitives are: -ai, -and, -ani, -ara, -chi, -i, -ini, -k, -n 
-qui, -si, -u, -ui, etc. There is a negative or privative particle ana-, used as a prefix 
(e.g. ana- chuni, “ugly,” i.e. “not beautiful.’’) This particle is also used some times 
with nouns (e.g. ana-karchichi, handless.) Incorporation (or at least collocation) of 
the pronoun in the verb occurs, as, ¢.g , /ulicunkipec, “dost thou desire to eat’’? This 
word is derived from /uli, ‘‘to eat’; cun, “thou"’; and kipec, “to desire.” The Uran 
language belongs to the class of American tongues which do not possess grammatical 


% Polo, in the Boletin de la Sociedad Geografico de Lima, 10, 1901, pp. 445-482, from 
which Chamberlain’s, and the present sketch, have largely been taken. Métraux’ excellent 
work is predominantly on the Chipaya of Carangas; Raoul de la Grasserie’s ““Puquinan”’ is 
not undisputedly identifiable with Uru; and Alonzo de Barcena’s Lexica et Precepta in Quingue 
Indorum Linguis (Lima ?1590), which is said to have contained a sketch of the language, is not 
known to exist in even a single copy. 
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gender, know both prefixes and suffixes (but predominantly the latter), and also, in 
all probability have some forms of incorporation. But more material (texts, etc.) is 
needed to complete a satisfactory grammatical sketch. Reduplication appears to be 
not infrequent. 


All the Uru of Ancoaqui speak Aymara well, though few of them know 
Spanish. Aymara influence in vocabulary has been pointed out by Mé- 
traux.'® Spanish influence is second in importance in borrowings, and Que- 
chua a poor third: according to my calculations, in Métraux’ vocabulary 
and textual examples identifiable as non-Uran, of 630 total listings of words, 
63 or 10% are Aymara, 20 or 3% are Spanish in origin, and only 8 or 1.3% 
are Quechuan. Polo (page 479) notes four Aymara, perhaps three Quechua, 
and fourteen Spanish loan-words in Uru. 

Tribal Relations. In any case, long contact with the Aymara is to be 
argued from the many Aymarisms in Uru culture, though of course nearly 
all of these are common altiplano possessions: the chewing of coca, the use 
of Aymara-like gorros or knitted llama-wool “‘toboggan-’’ caps for males, the 
use of takia and ?ola as fuel (as with all altiplano dwellers, including the 
whites, although there are unexploited coal beds south of Lake Titicaca), 
use of the pinkiju-flute and other musical instruments, the Aymara-like 
brush-comb and many other articles of material culture, washing the hair 
in urine, the Aymara modification of colonial Spanish male clothing, the 
belief in and interpretation of dreams, some family names (e.g. Quispi, 
Inta), color-names, and vocabulary in general. Save in religion and other 
aspects of non-material culture, the Uru, like the Chipaya, is little different 
from general Aymara-Quechua altiplano culture, though because of relative 
isolation the Uru may have preserved elements of this Incasica culture from 
pre-Spanish times somewhat better than some of these original groups them- 
selves. 

Physical Anthropology. Uru males outnumber the females, and for some 
time they have been taking wives from among the Aymara. In so long a 
period of contact with their neighbors of so numerically small a group, much 
mixture of blood is inevitable; yet the preservation of their language is an 
earnest of a certain amount of social and biological isolation. Only four 
family names were encountered at Ancoaqui: Inta, Salina, Bila and Qispi 
(for taxation purposes family names are used with Spanish given names), 
hence inbreeding may have intensified racial features otherwise diluted by 
the occasional intermarriages with the Aymara. The Uru, particularly the 
younger individuals, have pleasant almond-shaped eyes, with a distinct 


6 Métraux (JSAP 27), pp. 90-110 
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slant. The skin is definitely darker than that of the Aymara. Walle (page 
155) thought that the foreheads of the Uru were narrower than those of 
their neighbors, but much of this I believe may be due to the sometimes 
striking width at the outer corners of the jaw (see for example, Posnansky’s 
Figure 92). The lips are moderately full; the Uru share in the ancient Amer- 
indian habit of pointing with the lips. The teeth of the fish-eating Uru are 
whiter and appear less carious than those of the ¢u#u-consuming Aymara 
(€uviu is a preparation of potatoes, with the nitrogenous and liquid matter 
fermented and frozen and dried out of it). Perhaps because they are fisher- 
men, the Uru are much cleaner than the Aymara and have no such repug- 
nant body odor as they. 

The women wash their hair in stale urine, which apparently contains a 
grease-cutting principle and use an Aymara-type brush-comb in caring for it. 
The hair, which is of course straight and jet-black, is parted in the middle 
and worn in two braids back of the shoulder, the ends tied to each other 
with vicufia- or llama-wool cords so that they do not fall forward when the 
woman is working or bending over. The men cut the hair very short in 
quasi-European fashion or cut it in an all-around bang like many of the 
natives of the Bolivian tropics. 

The Uru are shorter even than the short-statured Aymara, so that a 
European of only moderate height appears to tower over them: the average 
cannot be much more than five feet for adult males. They do not have the 
grotesquely disproportionate long torso and short legs of the Aymara; in- 
deed, in spite of their short stature, their legs appear to be well-proportioned 
and even relatively longer than those of altiplano inhabitants in general. 
The most striking difference from the neighboring Aymara is in the nose: 
the Uru nose is relatively small, and depressed at the root, while the 
Aymara nose is unqualifiedly enormous in all dimensions and continues the 
line of the forehead in many cases. 

The bodies of the Uru are sturdy and graceful, but not so heavily and 
conspicuously muscled as the Aymara; this is undoubtedly due in part to 
their different modes of life, on the water and on the land, respectively. The 
younger women are well-formed and attractive by any standards. Even in 
so small a group I noticed one little girl spin her distaff left-handedly. The 
Uru appear to be healthier than the Aymara, possibly because of a more 
varied diet, but they have a skin disease which they call /ututin. No adequate 
osteometry or craniometry has ever been done for this group. 

Clothing. Anciently, it is said,'’ the Uru “vivian desnudos del todo,”’ but 
this unsupported statement is flatly incredible to anyone who knows the 


‘7 In Neveu-Lemaire, Los Lagos, p. LXI. 
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bitterly cold winters of the Bolivian plateau (second only in height to the 
Himalayan plateau of Tibet), and the cold nights even in summer at this 
altitude. The essential male costume, as we know the Uru, was the same as 
the pre-Columbian Chipaya ira (Aymara unku), a sleeveless, sack-like gar- 
ment made of an untailored textile, sewed partway up the sides with open- 
ings for the arms, and partway across the top with an opening for the neck. 
This was woven of llama-yarn on simple bar looms held by stakes on the 
ground. (The Chipaya, like the Aymara, have foot-looms of a crude sort 
borrowed from the colonial Spaniards; so too have the Uru.) 

This garment was at one time the common garment for altiplano natives, 
but only the Chipaya and Uru have retained it. Although nowadays Uru 
men wear trousers (makii) of Aymara cut, slit at the heel (after the fashion 
of colonial Spanish trousers) and made of native homespun, children still 
wear this “‘camiseta’’ (Aymara almija), and Posnansky made a collection of 
these ancient garments for the Tiahuanacu Museum in La Paz. Nowadays 
a homemade shirt, kulZi, and sometimes a crude vest, with leather sandals 
(but usually the feet are bare), a knit llama-wool gorro (Uru Skara) with 
ear-flaps in Aymara fashion, and sometimes a crude Aymara-made felted 
hat (Uru iktara), complete the male costume. The belt called asi is not 
always worn. Thick wool ponchos (kutsi) are also worn on occasion. 

Uru women wear black llama-wool skirts (akso), girdled at the waist, and 
untailored bodices pinned at each shoulder at the top with a large copper or 
bronze Aymara pin. This tunic is called urku, but clothing in general is 
called skiti, “skin, hide’”—which suggests an earlier, non-textile material. 
The feet are usually bare, but dark-brown or black wimples or shawls of 
llama-wool are worn when travelling, over the head in the Aymara fashion, 
but without the added hat on top. The dark color of the women’s clothes in 
this whole southwestern region of Lake Titicaca is said to be because they 
are “mourning for the last Inca,’’—which would not necessarily be so for the 
Uru! The ancient head-dress of many small braids, still rarely encountered, 
is called ¢oéo. This fashion is pre-Columbian, to judge from mummies in 
the La Paz museum. 

Houses. Although some of the habitations in Ancoaqui are of the 
Aymara rectangular style, the majority are round in ground-plan, built in 
horizontal courses of rectangular turfs (much as the ancient tombs or 
éulpas of Incasica times), the outside wall often being secondarily plastered 
with adobe-like mud. The door always faces east, and is closed at night by 
a thick bunch-element twined éofora-reed door. On the rectangular houses 
the roof is made of single-element fotora-reed mats, twined at the ends, and 
laid so that the reeds are parallel vertically, along the slope of the roof 
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(Aymara rectangular houses are i¢u-grass thatched, not matted in the Uru 
fashion). Possibly because of the scarcity of wood, “rafters” in the roof are 
made of thick bundles of reeds, the main supports laid east and west, with 
secondary supports arched north and south. Some of the round houses have 
a roof framework made of bent sticks laid at right angles and grass-rope 
lashed at cheir crossings. On this framework of wood or fotora-bundles, 
large mats, employing the full lengths of these giant reeds, are laid in two 
sections, so that there is a sort of pseudo-ridge to the roof, running from 
over the door to the west wall; this ridge is made by the meeting of the butts 
of the reeds. Grass ropes are laid over these mats to hold them down in the 
wind, and tied to wooden pegs in the mud walls of the house. There is no 
smoke-hole save the door, so the roof mats become speedily coated with soot 
and are quite waterproof. One must stoop in entering the door, but a man 
can stand upright in the center of the house. A mud “‘stove”’ is placed to the 
right (north) of the door, in which /’ola (a kind of grease-brush), yareta 
(woody, turf-like masses of a semi-subterranean shrub), or takia (llama- 
dung) are burned for fuel, owing to the absence of wood in the region. The 
cord used on the roof-mats to twine the ends of the single reed elements, is 
true two-element twisted rope, the torque of the twisted strands of wiry 
grass holding the whole together. The rope used in binding balsas, on the 
other hand, is of tightly plaited grass, possibly because the more laboriously 
made plaited grass rope has greater strength and durability than the 
twisted kind. 

Anciently, according to the 18th century writer Alcedo, the Uru lived in 
caves and holes in the ground, but they share the round type of house wiih 
their congeners the Chipaya. The same round house type is seen elsewhere 
scatteredly in the altiplano. Forbes noted “beehive” houses in out-of-the- 
way places, and in the 16th and 17th century descriptions such as that of 
Cobo are indications that the round hut was the original Aymara style. 
Métraux noted round mud houses with corbelled domes like those of the 
Chipaya, at Kxulliri, near Toledo; and villages of round houses may be seen 
the west of the railroad halfway between La Paz and Oruro."* 


8 David Forbes, On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru (Journal Ethnological Society 
of London, Vol. 2: 193-305, 1870), p. 255. Posnansky, op. cit. p. 69, also says the Uru formerly 
lived in caves or holes dug in the ground, and roofed with mats. Bernabé Cobo, Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo, 4 vols. (Sevilla, 1895), Vol. 4: pp. 166-667. Métraux (JSAP 28: 190-194) says 
that the rectangular huts of the Aymara are built after Spanish patterns, and that only the 
chiefs at Chipaya used them, others building the older round type of house. The round style 
is useless, however, for tracing the provenience of the Uru: Braun noted Quechua storehouses 
of this kind in southwestern Bolivia, Nordenskiéld the same form among Aymara at Tunari, 
near Cochabamba (Otto Braun [Letter to Nordenskidld in 1931]; Erland Nordenskiéld, The 
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Another house type, beyond the rectangular-thatched and round-matted 
forms, is that to be found in several examples on the plain just to the north 
of Ancoaqui. These have a rectangular ground-plan, and instead of being 
thatched with grass or totora-mats, have a pyramidal “dome” corbelled of 
the same turfs that the walls are made. One of these photographed was on 
a slight artificial elevation, and had a shallow “‘moat”’ around it, possibly to 
provide dryness and drainage during the long rainy season. Another has two 
doors, both east and south, suggesting that shepherds might watch their 
llamas from these tiny huts, which are too small for family habitation; one 
of them has a chimney-hole in the roof. 

Posnansky"® says the Uru of Sojopaca built temporary shelters, ap- 
parently of mud, “like beavers,”’ and figures a carefully domed putuku on 
the islet of Simillaque, as well as a round, stone-roofed house on the Isle of 
Panza. Uru round houses at Ancoaqui have vertical walls, but some of those 
of the Chipaya (Posnansky, Figs. 39 and 56) are battened inward, like 
truncated domes. On islands in the Desaguadero swamps I noticed tempo- 
rary shelters of ¢ofora shaped like an old-fashioned straw beehive with a 
point, erected to shelter the balsa-builders. 

Food. The Uru have repeatedly been referred to as being chiefly fisher- 
men, but fish are by no means exclusively their diet. Their linguistic con- 
geners to the south, the Chipaya, are chiefly pastoral, and the Uru likewise 
have pigs, donkeys, some few chickens, sheep, and cows, but no llamas or 
alpacas. Of the cows Métraux writes: 
those on the border of the Desaguadero [have] become amphibian. They pass the 
whole day in the water browsing on aquatic plants. From a distance one would take 
them for buffalo in some Balkan marsh. 


These half-wild creatures are so ‘‘pastured”’ because of the acute lack of land 
among the Uru, whose agriculture,”° for the same reason, is thus greatly 
circumscribed. The Uru have dogs, which they call paku. Like the Aymara, 
and most altiplano Indians, the Uru keep domesticated guinea-pigs in their 
houses. Pigs wander about the village also, but are sometimes placed in 


Ethnography of South America seen from the Mojos of Bolivia (Comparative Ethnographic 
Studies 3, Géteberg, 1924), p. 19; see also Bernabé Cobo, Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias, 
Vol. 2: p. 62; Huaman Poma de Ayala, in Montell, Dress and Ornaments, p. 188, Fig. 86 (in 
Métraux /oc. cit.). 

” Posnansky, op. cit., pp. 69, 108 and Figures 104, 111. 

*° George McCutchen McBride, The Agrarian Indian Communities of Highland Bolivia 
(American Geographic Society, Research Series 5, New York, 1921), p. 18, says the Uru 
“form the rare example of a highland Indian tribe which is not markedly attached to the soil, 
in contrast to the agricultural people that surround them.” 
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Fic. 2. Uru woman of Ancoaqui, Rio Desaguadero, Bolivia. Note topo or bodice-pin, 
Titicaca hair-style braidlet, door, pottery and thatching 
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earthen sties, or mud-and-stone conical huts. I observed no cats at Ancoa- 
qui, though they occur in Aymara villages a day’s journey hence. 

Agriculture is unimportant among the Uru, although they cultivate 
kanawa (or “quinoa,” Uru kula, a millet-like grain) from which they make 
a toasted ground powder they call pitu. It is pleasant tasting and is very 
concentrated and nourishing. They also cultivate a small amount of “‘papas 
amargas”’ or small, bitter potatoes from which they make fuau (Uru auni). 
The succulent white roots of the totora reed (sulu, Rauri, or kuima) are com- 
monly eaten raw by the Uru. These vegetable products they augment in 
their trading of fish to the Aymara. 

Kanawg is ground on a stone slanting outward from the woman’s lap 
with a flat stone bar, whence the ground grain collects in a cloth at the far, 
lower end. The Uru make a beer they call /ikSa or likSi, or xawinskania ac- 
cording to Palevecino. Posnansky (page 102) says they sometimes make 
chicha of masticated maize also; likSi is made from a plant called kiuwi or 
kiwi, which he supposes is aquatic. This same author considers the Uru 
somewhat more abstemious of alcohol than the Aymara but this is probably 
less a result of inclination than extreme poverty. This Bolivian student notes 
also as a food of the Uru “‘camaroncitos [?shrimp] transparentes’’ (Uru 
koykoya), Amphipods of the group Hyalella pallida, H. robusta, etc. from 
two to ten millimeters long, which live in the ¢otora roots. Toasted, these are 
a rich, nutritious food in times of scarcity, as well as an “‘estimulante sex- 
ual.”’ The Uru chew coca, of course, as do all Andean natives, trading their 
fish for it with the ‘‘cholo” or halfbreed tradesmen who bring the narcotic 
leaf from the yungas or deep semi-tropical valleys of the Departamentos of 
La Paz and Cochabamba. 

Fishing is the basis of Uru economy, however, as it appears to have been 
throughout the period of European knowledge of them. Fishing by moon- 
light I was told is preferred as the best time. Fish fences, kenSa, of totora- 
bundles stuck in the soft mud of the river bottom were observed several 
times in the Desaguadero. They are of the same type that is used in the 
swampy Shallows of southern Lake Titicaca. Palavecino thus describes their 
construction: 


Each of these [bundles] is made of five or six reeds placed in the same direction and 
attached by the upper thinner part. They carry these bundles in their ba/sas to the 
place which appears to them best for fishing and there build their weir. To drive the 
bundles of fotora into the mud they use the gaff (okena) with which they push their 
boats. [This is a stout pole with a stubby tripod at the base, so that it will catch on 
roots and water plants and not sink into the soft mud when the boat is poled along 
(W.Lab.)] The bundle is placed against the gaff, the end of which rests on the liga- 
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ture of the bundle. The whole is thrust vertically into the earth. Tlie end of the 
bundle emerges a few centimeters above the surface of the water. They repeat the 
operation until a sufficiently compact weir is raised to hold the fish. The barrier has 
the form of an angle which opens in the direction of the current. The two wings are 
straight or curved slightly inward. They end in an opening about a meter wide whose 
edges, more resistant than the rest of the weir, are made of two bundles 20cm. in 
diameter. Unlike the others, these bundles have transverse ligatures a few centi- 
meters above the surface. Facing this passage there is generally an islet of totora 
which protects the weir from the wind and to which the fisherman can attach his 
balsa. Here he places the net. He watches the fish that are engaged between the two 
barriers and thus conducted toward the net which closes the weir. 


The Uru also make their ¢ofora sails to their boats into tent-like shelters over 
themselves when fishing. To drive the fish into their weirs, they attach 
bunches of reeds to a pole and agitate the water up and down. 

Cord nets attached to a frame are also used in Uru fishing. The frame of 
this type of net (called kakpara) is a tripod lashed at the divergent ends of 
the feet to a stick bent into a ring: these conical nets are quite large and 
about all one man can handle. Métraux further mentions a smaller rect- 
angular-framed scoop net with a pole handle: “The Indian plunges this 
rectangular pocket into the water and remains standing or sitting until he 
sees interesting prey. He begins by lifting his net carefully, then pulls it out 
of the water with a rapid motion.’”’ The Uru also have large bottom-nets or 
drag-nets, which neither Métraux nor the author were able to see in use as 
they serve for fishing only in very deep water. These are trailed behind 
several balsas, their bottoms weighted with perforated stones, and require a 
number of persons to handle them. 

In fishing for a species of Trichomycterus (T. pictus, Aymara suzi), the 
Uru of the Desaguadero also use a spear, called piri, which has eight or so 
diverging spikes at its end on which the fish is impaled in shallow water.” 
Although fish are reasonably plentiful in Lake Titicaca and the Rio Desa- 
guadero, Agassiz early noted the poverty in variety of the fauna: the genus 
Orestias of the family Ciprinodontidae, and the genus Trichomycterus of the 
family Siluridae comprise all the known species. The Orestias (= Aymara 
sataJa, ispi=? Uru utkertula) are minuscule fish, viviparous, and of marked 
sexual dimorphism, which may account for the number and variety of 


21 Posnansky (pp. 77-78) believes that this term indicates affinities with Amazonian 
Arawaks, among whom the root pir- means “fish,” as in the fish names: pira-waka, pira- 
mutaba, pira-arara, pira-pitinga (“painted fish”), pira-uruci (“red fish” of great size, which 
is dried like charqui), pira-hiva, pira-cema (“schools of fish”), pirana (the terrible sharp- 
toothed fish of tropical rivers which attacks even humans), pira-wasd (“big fish”), piracatinga 
(“stinking fish”), matupiri, etc. 
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native names for so exiguous a number of scientific varieties. These occur in we 
the species: O. Cuvieri, O. Pentlandi, O. Humboldti, O. Jussieui, O. Bairdii, ha 
O. Ortonnii, O. frontosus, and O. Neveui. Of the Trichomycteri (Aymara suéi, an 

mauri; Uru éisi) these species are present: 7. dispar Tschudi, and T. rivula- 
tus. Other native names for fish, which I have been unable to identify sO 
clearly with the scientific classifications are: (Aymara) gesi-taula, gesintuu, hi 
kuri-mauri, umanti, Raravzi; (Uru) teri, cis, aki, ok*ulu, Ealkiri, and wak*luli w 
whence it appears that the natives give separate names to the male and of 
female of the same species. sl 
Fish are preserved and prepared in several ways. The smaller kinds fr 
(ispi, satala, utkertula), salted and toasted, are carried and eaten dry on tl 
journeys. The larger varieties (suci, mauri, isi) are salted, scaled, boned, es 
and stretched out between stones in a slow, smoky fire, and thus smoke- Cc 
dried are preserved for periods of scarcity, according to Posnansky. But fi 

what appears to be the same process, described by Palavecino, is evidently 
a method of cooking: Si 
These ovens, which the Uru call vaxana, consist in a hole dug in the soil, whose depth, . 
equal to the diameter, is about 60 cm. The rounded edge is raised at the surface of V 


the ground, and the entire interior is plastered with clay. The Uru light a fire in it S 
and introduce more or less flat stones. When the stones are incandescent, they take t 
them out, all except those on the bottom. They lay on these a layer of fish, on which t 
is placed a second bed of stones, then a layer of fish, and so on until the oven is full. 1 
It is closed with stones, and covered with reeds. The fish is thus cooked by steaming. t 


Métraux notes that this is a very ancient type of earth oven in South Amer- 
ica. 

Hunting is almost as important to the Uru as fishing, neither of which is 
basic in Chipaya economy. The river marshes abound with birds of many / 
kinds: waterhens (wesla, éokxa), ducks (sexna), geese (walata), loons (pako), 
herons (aéigi), various diving birds and gulls; a large unidentified black 
bird they call ¢iwanku or ciginksa. Other unidentified birds are: éelita, katu- 
waina (waina is Aymara for “‘youth, young man’’), aSowa, Zorani. Of these 
aquatic birds, only the “bobo”’ (pako) is not hunted or eaten, because of its 
rank, oily flesh. Most frequently hunted is a kind of red duck called p‘ana- 
soxna. 

The Uru hunt birds by several methods. Posnansky says men hunting 
alone in the early morning disguise themselves in bunches of reeds, slowly 
approach the birds who are still stupefied by the cold of the night, then, 
grabbing them by the feet, they quickly kill the birds by biting the head or 
twisting the neck. The Uru are able users of slingshots woven or braided of 
varicolored llama-wools; and they also use bolas, made with two large 
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wooden balls and a small grooved, ovoid stone for the handgrip.” They 
have no firearms, nor have they ever possessed them apparently. The bow 
and arrow is likewise lacking; spears are used only in obtaining fish. 

An interesting group-hunt at determined periods employs both men and 
sometimes women. They stretch in selected sites extensive nets, sometimes 
hundreds of meters long, for birds whose flight is near the surface of the 
water; the nets are extended below the surface also, to prevent the escape 
of diving birds. They anchor the nets to faggots or clumps of fofora set in 
slightly curved lines. Then hunters in their balsas make much noise and 
frighten the birds into the almost invisible nets, where they can despatch 
them with clubs (yokena), and kill with their bolas those which attempt to 
escape. Uru also eat the eggs (57#7) of aquatic birds. The flesh of the birds is 
cut into strips, hung in the sun, and dried into a kind of charqui (“‘jerky,”’ 
from the Aymara éarki). 

The Uru do little hunting of land animals. Vicufias (Auchenia vicuna; 
sahala, a word obviously related to Aymara haja, llama) are extremely 
scarce or absent, as are also guanacos. It is said, however, that in winters of 
very extreme cold* small groups of vicufias may stray down into the De- 
saguadero region. The head male of the herd is lassoed, and the others of 
the herd, immobilized by the cold, are speedily killed. The small rodents of 
the pampas, like the viscacha (oJiéai), apparently are not hunted by the 
Uru. Most of the birds they kill, like a good proportion of the fish they catch, 
they take to the villages to trade for other food and necessary articles, since 
these are their sole source of revenue, beyond their balsa-making. 

Material Culture. The stalks of the giant reed fotora (a Cyperaceous plant, 
Scirpus totora) are surely the most important substance in Uru material 
culture: of them they make fish-weirs, supports for bird-nests, roof-mats, 
floor- and sitting-mats, rafters, doors, balsa-boats and their sails; and the 
few cattle they have browse upon the roots of the tofora as well. Unless 
balsas are frequently removed from the water and thoroughly dried, they 
last scarcely longer than a year or two before rotting. The Uru balsa-build- 
ers are famous and supply many of their Aymara neighbors with them in the 
southwestern region of Lake Titicaca. The reeds must first be cut with 

* An Uru bola from the Desaguadero is now in the possession of Dr Frank G. Speck, in his 
private collection at the University of Pennsylvania. 

** The Aym4ra have a phrase to designate extreme cold or “brass-monkey” weather: 
q ala (“stone”), fakaya (“to split”), wari (vicufia), g'asaya (“makes cry’’), i.e. weather cold 
enough to split stones and make the fluffy-wooled vicufia scream. The Aymara schoolboys in 
La Paz—according to my “cholo” interpreter, the late Moisés Alvarez, who was one of them 
have made a very effective football (“futbol’’) yell of this familiar phrase: gala fakaya wari 
q‘asaya, ura, ura! 
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knives on the ends of poles, then stacked in shocks like corn, after they have 
been dried spread out in the sun. Nearly all able-bodied Uru males have 
quantities of these materials in various stages toward the manufacture of 
the complete boats. In their houses, even, in spare moments, men are con- 
tinually braiding i¢u-grass into tough ropes to bind the boats together. 

Though shaped like a boat, the balsa is of course actually a raft. A hand- 
ful of reeds is bound together and repeatedly thickened with more reeds as 
the middle of the cigar-shaped element is reached, then tapered off again 
into a point. The only tool used in the manufacture of this is a wooden hook 
(kaxlu) with a handle at an acute angle to it, used to tighten the lashing of 
grass rope. A more tubular and thinner sheaf of reeds forms the keel of the 
balsa, and two of the fat cigar-shaped bundles are separately lashed to it, 
forming a sort of sea-sled type of hull, which cannot be overturned in a 
storm; the thinner ends of these cigar-shaped bundles are slightly raised 
fore and aft of the boat. To form gunwales, a still thinner and tubular sheaf 
of reeds is lashed (during its own round-and-round binding with braided 
grass rope) through the original lashing of the hull-elements. One of these 
gunwales (pinéa) is placed on each side of the top of the hull-elements to 
prevent splashing of water onto the occupants of the boat as it is poled 
along. The Uru balsa thus differs from the Aymdra™ type in that its two 
large basic elements are lashed to a central “‘keel’’ and not to each other 
(though the bulwark lacings are similarly looped through the lacings of the 
two hull-elements) ; it has therefore five instead of four elements. The Uru 
also rig their ¢otora-mat sails with a slight difference from the Aymara. 
Sails, however, can only be used on the Lake and on the open river “before 
the wind” since the boat has no center-board and cannot tack. In the narrow 
swampways a punt pole or gaff (¢eksi) with a stubby trident at its end is 
used to push the boat along. The wood for these comes from the yungas of 
the Cordillera Real’s eastern, tropical slopes. (See Posnansky, Fig. 83.) A 
complete balsa cost in 1937 from ten to sixteen bolivianos, then worth 
about 5¢. 

Of Uru textiles we have already noted twined single-element fotora 
balsa-sails, twined many-element mattress-mats of reed, fish- and bird-nets 
(which they themselves make of cord obtained in Guaqui from La Paz), and 
single-element twined roof mats of totora. Métraux has an excellent de- 
scription (page 86) of the preparation by soaking, pounding, and rolling of 
the wiry grasses of the region (Stipa ichu, Festucha orthophylla, and F. dis- 


* Lorenzo R. Parodi, Las balsas usadas por los Aymaras en el lago Titicaca (Physis, Re- 
vista de la Sociedad argentina de ciencias naturales, Vol. 11, Buenos Aires, 1932), pp. 145- 
149. Métraux’ description (JSAP 27: 84) is of the Aymara type. 
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siflora) for the manufacture of grass rope. This I noted was of two kinds, 
depending on its use: three-element braid for balsas, two-element true rope 
for twining the several kinds of mats, called tawara. The women make 
simple baskets too, or did until recently. These the women sell, as they do 
all other articles they manufacture. 

The women spin (gawans) llama-wool (gaufi) as incessantly as the men 
make grass rope. Usually they use a whorl or spindle, weighted with the yarn 
already spun wound around it, sometimes freely suspended as they walk 
along the road to market, sometimes with a bowl when sitting; but they 
spin between the palms also. This yarn they weave (waé‘[i]) into a coarse 
cloth on simple tension looms staked to the ground. Both men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing is made of this native homespun. I was told that the Uru do 
not weave so much as formerly, because of an obscure superstition that “it 
will go bad with them after death’’; but I observed several looms in opera- 
tion at Ancoaqui. The cloth is woven and rolled on one of the end bars until 
nearly all the warp is used up; then the weaving is done from the far end 
leaving an open space which is filled in with a large needle after the heald- 
rod is removed. That is, they weave from one end, and when nearly finished, 
they weave from the other. Only women use the native ground loom and 
the men the colonial Spanish crude foot loom. There were none of the latter 
in operation at Ancoaqui during my stay but the adobe frame of one foot 
loom observed was similar to those of the Aymara. The women’s wide 
girdles or asi are woven on looms also. The colors of the cloth are usually 
black or natural wool color but sometimes they buy modern coal-tar dyes 
for brighter colors in their coca-sacks and the like. 

Knitting is probably not pre-Columbian, at least in the current styles, 
but the women are very skilful in knitting gorros of the Aymara type (Uru 
Skara), often with amazingly intricate animal figures and other designs. 
The men’s slingshots are made of llama wool also, circular-braided in a num- 
ber of very pleasing designs like the markings on snakes.* The felted wool 
hats I believe are not made by the Uru, but bought from the Aymara at 
Guaqui, Tiahuanacu and elsewhere. The Uru, however, do make thongs of 
twisted rawhide with the fur left on, as well as heavy “‘sogas’” or woolen 
ropes for lashing burdens on llamas and donkeys. The Uru bolas (Aymara 
liwi, Uru k‘ofi) use cords unlike those of the slingshots which are woven, 

% Bandelier wrote (The Islands of Titicaca and Koati, New York, 1910) that there are 
no snakes on the altiplano whatsoever, but we killed a small one on the site of Bennett’s 
diggings at Lucurmata on the southern shore of Lake Titicaca. It was about 18” long, with 
greenish-gray spots on its back. It is called asiro in Aymaré and grows to two or three feet in 
length. 
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whereas the bolas have tightly wound cotton thread (bought from Aymara 
traders) around the cords (see Posnansky, Fig. 90). As has been pointed out, 
the word for ‘“‘clothes’”’ in general is very much like the word for “skin,” 
suggesting a pretextile substance for this purpose in earlier times. No infor- 
mation was obtained on any tanning process, however. Leather sandals, 
fata (an Aymara word), are not universally used. 

An extremely interesting textile, apparently unique to the region south- 
east of Lake Titicaca, is a kind of feather-cloth. David Forbes described this 
in 1870 for the Aymara, but my repeated inability to check it for this group 
leads me to believe that the art was really Uru. This art was the spinning of 
the down of lake birds into a thread, which was then knit into gorros. The 
Berlin Museum has a specimen of these. Dr Krickeberg, who studied it, 
believed the idea of making thread from bird-down is ancient but that the 
knitting is European in origin.” 

The Uru know no metallurgy of any kind, though the Aymara of Jesus 
de Machaca, a day’s journey overland to the east are famous for their metal 
casting. Some of the “‘topos’”’ (Uru foskola [cf. the term for penis, sifi- 
(“eggs’’) skolo]) used by the women to pin their clothing at the shoulder are 
probably generations old, and some may have been recovered from the an- 
cient Cu] pa graves. 

Pottery is no longer made at Ancoaqui, though there is plenty of evi- 
dence, archaeological and otherwise, that this was not always the case. 
Ogilvie, in point of fact, noted a water jar ‘‘made of clay dug from a bank 
near by,”’ so that the non-practice of pottery-making is possibly a recent 
thing—evidence, like the decline of weaving and basket-making, of the 
final decadence of Uru culture. Plain reddish round-bodied ollas with a 
narrow neck and a small handle at the top, and crudely made but large 
hemispherical bowls (up to 18” across the top) with a bent-out lip and two 
small loops as handles were, however, noted; these may have been made at 
Ancoaqui, as they are much cruder even than modern Aymara ceramics of 
the region. 

Flat grinding-stones with long mullers, together with hammers (kupana) 
for all purposes (a roundish stone lashed with rawhide to a stick, illustrated 
in Posnansky’s Figure 81) are the only objects made of stone, except the 
handle end of the dola, and the sinkers for fish-nets. 

Weaving frames, distaffs and.spindles, balsa-poles, spear-handles, the 
wooden balsa-making hook (kax/lu or ‘kaxi), and a few other small articles 
are the only objects made ot wood, which is very valuable and extremely 


% Forbes, op. cit., p. 262, says this down yarn was knit into children’s socks and gloves. 
Cf. Métraux (JSAP 27, pp. 86-87; 28, pp. 196) and Posnansky, op. cit., p. 72 
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difficult to come by in this treeless region. Some poles are obtained from 
sheltered valleys near the Lake, the rest of the wood from the Yungas of La 
Paz. 

Hunting weapons are limited to fish spears (piri) and bolas (Skuni), 
though nets and weirs are also used in hunting and fishing. The bow and 
arrow is unknown to the modern Uru, though there is archaeological evi- 
dence that it is not unknown to the Bolivian altiplano. 

Musical instruments of the Uru are merely an incomplete list of those in 
use among the neighboring Aymara. They are the siku (a kind of double 
panpipe, with four rows of graduated reeds fastened together into two 
groups of two rows each), the peks (Aymara pusifpia, lit. “four holes’’), the 
gena (another Aymara flute, with six stops, five in a row and one on the 
side), and the drum (Uru p‘oa). The reeds of which these are made are not 
totora, but come from a noded bamboo-like plant in the yungas. The siku is 
played with the two parts held together vertically, like an ordinary panpipe, 
the pusipia or peks and the gena with the instrument held in front of the 
chest, at a downward angle, like a clarinet. All the categories of musical 
instruments have their appropriate use in ceremonies with a definite posi- 
tion on the calendar. They are played in groups of one kind only, never 
mixed orchestrally save with the drum. 

Economically, the only articles of importance of Uru production are 
fish, balsas, and large totora-mats (or Resana, for carpets in “cholo” huts). 
These are exchanged for Cufiu, coca, net-thread, kaviawa (quinoa), and the 
few other indispensables of Uru life. 

The sexual division of labor is the following: men—fishing, hunting, 
net-making and -repairing, the cutting of ‘ofora and all the processes in the 
manufacture of balsas, mat-making (Resana and éawara), the playing of 
musical instruments, and the making of their own tools; women—spinning 
and weaving llama-wool, cooking, and formerly pottery-making and basket- 
making. Only women use the simple loom, and only men the foot-loom. The 
chief leisure-time activity of the men is grass rope twisting or braiding 
(Posnansky, quite unaccountably, and I am sure mistakenly, says the 
women gather the grass and make the cords for the dalsas), while that of 
the women is spinning llama wool. Women are the traders of everything 
save balsas. Their meager agriculture and herding are common to both 
sexes; children commonly care for the animals. 

Social Organization. The best information we have on the social organi- 
zation of the Uru is that of Métraux: 


The information which I have gathered on their social organization is unfortunately 
very inexplicit. They are divided into clans, the list of which was dictated to me: 
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they are, Titicana, Konko, Kama, Kuipa. The group is also divided into two moities: 
anan-saya and mana-saya; their Uru names are ti atéai; xanata. They may be trans- 
lated by their Aymara equivalents: “upper section”’ and “lower section.”’ 
Posnansky adds information for the Uru of Iruitu: 

In the village of Iruitu may be noted—although somewhat blurred at the present 
time, as with the “‘markas” of the Aymara—the typical division into Anansaya and 
Urinsaya (Manasaya and Arasaya) which they call Manka and Arrojo. However, 
the real Manasaya for them is the Titicana-Tojsa, where the Aymaras live, to the 
east, in the high and mountainous lands. The expression fojsa has in their language 
the meaning “‘man of the tierra firme” (tierra seca).?” 


Kinship System. I collected the following kinship system at Ancoaqui: 


father=apai mother=ataloi 

brother = C¢iéai sister= kaiyo 

son = ampsuwa daughter= tukunwau-us 

husband=lukwawa wife = tukunwawa 

older brother= tuskatéi¢é older sister = kustaknai 

middle brother= moras¢i¢é middle sister= moranai 

younger brother=atkatisk younger sister=atknai 

father of father=texsapatani, tapsapatai father of mother=tatale-ep 

mother of father=apsma mother of mother=([t]ata-lama, 
apsma 

father of wife =atiéai father of husband=texsapa 

mother of wife=tatalama mother of husband = tapsma 

brother of wife=atalati‘ti brother of husband= Giéai 

sister of wife =senai sister of husband=¢ip i 

brother of father=sitis¢, tululu brother of mother= si¢is¢ 

sister of father=nai sister of mother= nai 

cousin (male) =[us]tululu, éuktululu cousin (female) = malaqo 

brother-in-law = wasi sister-in-law = nai 

husband of sister=tisunsmataluku 

son-in-law = wasi daughter-in-law = wasi 

son of son=al¢i [PAymara], karwa daughter of son=tukun-al¢i 

son of daughter= ucusa daughter of daughter= usasu 

son of brother= titis-suwa daughter of brother=tititimat 

son of sister= tititsuwa daughter of sister= titipamat. 


male baby, little boy =ué-Son-tula, utusa, ukaia; little boy=ué usa; 
boy=usa; youth=¢auk usa; young man=towi, tou; man (homo) Sofi; 
(vir) tosa. 


27 Métraux (JSAP 27), p. 87. Cf. idem (JSAP 27), pp. 91, 100, 107. Posnansky, op. cil. 
p. 70. 
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female baby, little girl=ué-tukun-wawa, kun wawa, tukun-wawa &u; 
young girl= pax-pak-us; young woman= ux. 


Marriage. Marriage nowadays is solemnized with the rites of the Boliv- 
ian Catholic Church, if at all. There is a tradition that formerly couples 
were married standing in the water of the Lake back to back. Marriage is 
patrilocal, if this term has any meaning for a group like the Uru. More male 
than female children are born to the Uru, which is curiously the case with 
other ichthyophagous groups as well. Uru men commonly take Aymara 
women to wife, which accounts for the great acculturation in the direction 
of this tribe nowadays. A kind of Amphipod (Hialella pallida), transparent, 
and two to ten millimeters long, found at the roots of fofora plants, is con- 
sidered to be an aphrodisiac when toasted, according to Posnansky. 

Political Organization. If the Uru at any time in the past ever had a 
tribal chieftain of any kind, the institution has long since disappeared. At 
present the organization of the group politically is the same as the compro- 
mise between ancient Aymara and colonial Spanish officials which is in ef- 
fect elsewhere in the altiplano. The village “mayor’”’ (Aymara hilacata, com- 
monly called i/acate by the whites—from the Spanish alcalde?) is called in 
Uru éapsti or xoraturZitki (“wearer of the necklace,” from his insignium of 
office, a necklace). This official is ‘elected’ yearly. The regional ranking 
official or corregidor at Jesus de Machaca is called éauk Capsti (“big éapsti’’). 
Squabbles with Aymara neighbors are led by the hilacata. Anciently, it is 
said, Uru women accompanied the men into battle. 

Dances and Ceremonies. Bertonio”® lists several ancient Uru dances of the 
16th century which have since disappeared: the huchhu (huéu) or si: a quir- 
kitha (kirkit'a), and the chiy-chiy, in which ‘‘chuspas” (bags) or ‘‘gualque- 
pos” are held in the hand. The chief Uru “‘fiesta’”’ of today is that of the 
vernal equinox, which the Spanish missionaries moved from the 23rd to the 
14th of September that the date might coincide with the Christian feast of 
the Exaltation. On this date they play sikus, sing and dance the “mimule,” 
and practice the ancient pagan rite of the wilanta (<wila, Aymara 
“blood’’?). The pusip’ia and gena flutes are played at the dance of Taurila 
on the date of Espiritu; the costumes for this dance are a little white apron 
or “‘sabanilla,”’ a ‘‘poyo”’ or plumed hat, the “‘panisa”’ or “panasilla”’ (a col- 
lar of feathers), and the kawa or tunic, white for men and brown or black for 
women. The “‘mimule”’ and “‘taurila’’ are said to be like dances of the Chiri- 
guano. 


*8 Bertonio, Vocabylario 2, pp. 84 and 161. Other information, Posnansky op. cit., p. 103+ 
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Religion. Nothing remains of Uru religion which is identifiably non- 
Aymara. In a swamp north of the village of Ancoaqui I noted an offering to 
some power or other, which consisted of three bowls, one over the other, 
in the reeds. Like the Aymara, the Uru believe in the interpreted significance 
of dreams.”® The three- or four-stepped adobe pyramids in Ancoaqui I am 
unable to place as either an Hispanicism or an ancient survival; Posnansky 
would accept them as evidence of Arawakan affinities of the Uru. There are 
four or five of these at Ancoaqui. One has a cross atop it: the cura from 
Guaqui makes rare visits to the town. 

According to Posnansky, the Uru have the following gods: Tuintatito 
(=Aymara Tunupa?,=a sun-god?), Kjotsamptni (a god of the Lake from 
Aymara q’ota, “lake’’), Tukun-wawa-samptni (the goddess of the Lake), 
Patani-samptni-malku (god of fishes, from Aymara malku, “lord, master, 
chief’), Cep-kalwari-titi (god of potatoes), Kjoni-sampini (god of the earth) 
and Samptni-malku (“god of the ancestors’’). The willingness of this author 
to indulge in pure fantasy, however, leads us to be cautious even about such 
an etymologically plausible list. Métraux says that “Tout ce qui, dans ce 
mémoire [of Posnansky] concerne la religion actuelle des Uro est du domaine 
de la fantaisie,”’ and avers that the chief deity of the Urus is Pachamama, an 
earth goddess of the Aymara. Near the door of every hut is a spot of blood, 
souvenir of the sacrifice made to the spirit of the place when the house is 
roofed; potatoes, alcohol, and coca are offered to the gods and Pachamama. 

Mythology. The Uru appear to have preserved a few of their own tradi- 
tions and myths. One of these,** however, appears to check with an ancient 
folk-tale preserved by Betanzos: 


*° The Uru of Ancoaqui, quite surprizingly, believe in the superstition of “three-on-a- 
match.” This is said to be only as old as the Crimean War, when cigarettes first began to be 
popular: a match lit long enough to light three cigarettes gave enemy marksmen an oppor 
tunity to shoot the smokers, hence the “bad luck” of lighting three cigarettes on one match 
If this is the true explanation, it is amazing how the practice came so quickly to the isolated 
Uru. However, in a world increasingly integrated, the discovery of South Africa copper re 
serves and subsequent fall of the price of copper on the New York Stock Exchange intimately 
affects the religious life of the Uru of the Desaguadero swamps; for when the great American 
copper mines in Bolivia (American Smelting at Corocoro, subsidiary of the Guggenheim in- 
terests) shut down, the Aym4ra miners cannot buy Uru fish, and the Uru cannot then buy 
quinoa and coca. And coca is an indispensable ritual substance in nearly all Uru ceremonies. 

3° Posnansky, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Métraux (JSAP 27, p. 88) gives a version of the same 
Uru tale, of which he got a more complete example from the Chipaya: “Formerly there was a 
cataclysm which annihilated all humanity, with the exception of the Uru. This is why they 
speak a language different from that of other Indians. Tiahuanacu and its temple existed be- 
fore the sun was created. They had been built by the Inca. When the sun appeared in the sky, 
the temple and Tiahuanacu fell down.” 
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We the Kjotsufi [g’otSo#i, from Aymara q’ota, “lake”, and Uru Sofi, “men 
people”’|* are the oldest on this earth. A long time we were here, before when the 
sun was hidden. 

Here where you see the sufi, in the time of our Achichis [ancestors], everywhere 
there was water with many fish; many rivers rose and flowed. Then our nation was 
large and happy. 

Before the Sun hid himself for a long time we were in this place. Then the Kollas 
[Ayméra] came, despoiling us of our lands; they used our bodies for Kjuchos [Ruéo, 
human sacrifice] when they laid the foundations of their temples. 

When the Lake dried up we came out in search of food and thus encountered the 
Aymara. 

Before Camak-patéa [Aymara, “time or epoch of darkness’’] Tiahuanacu was built. 


We have built our houses where our ancestors lived. The broken pots of many colors, 
and topos [copper pins] you find when plowing the ground, belong to them. 


Métraux recorded in Quechua at Oruro a myth which tells of the trick- 
ing of the armadillo by the fox, who misled him concerning a fiesta; hence 
(say the Uru) the mantle of the armadillo is uneven on his neck and shoul- 
ders. Most of the Uru-Chipaya tales were learned from the Aymara. 

Miscellaneous Ethnographic Notes. Small children own property which 
cannot be sold without their consent; when a little girl refused to sell me a 
small cloth, in spite of my offering what must have appeared a fabulous 
sum, that was the end of it. 

In greeting a white man on the road, the Uru, like the Aymara address 
him as Wiracocha, “‘sir,’”’ or karai ‘‘mister.”’ 

The Pleiades are called kerkeru, Venus tauk-kola (“big-?”’), the Milky 
Way ¢éatu-likséai (from liks ‘‘road’’?) and another constellation tsoxotsoxa; 
a comet is called meRala (from the Aymara). 


31 Not, as Posnansky supposes, from the Aymar4 suai, “puna.’’ The meaning “men”’ is 
again obvious from the reference in the second paragraph. Further, the phoneme § is lacking 
in Aymara. 


GROUP SENTIMENT AND PRIMITIVE JUSTICE 


By F. E. WILLIAMS 
GOVERNMENT ANTHROPOLOGIST, TERRITORY OF PAPUA 


HIS article is based partly on the results of a brief working-period 

(from Nov. 1938 to Feb. 1939) at Lake Kutubu in the Delta Division 
of Papua. Four months’ investigation is obviously insufficient to justify an 
article on a subject like Primitive Justice; but the points which came to the 
fore at Kutubu fit in to a large extent with the experience of a good many 
years in other parts of Papua, and that is my excuse for writing in some- 
what general terms. 

LAKE KUTUBU 

Kutubu is a mountain lake amid very rough surroundings in what was, 
until July 1939, called the Uncontrolled Area. The inhabitants of its five 
small villages number between 300 and 400 and constitute one tribe, i.e., 
one territorial, dialectal and cultural unit, of a scattered people. All are 
sago-eaters, and conform in most essentials to the cultural type of the low- 
landers of the Delta Division. 

The villages are well-defined groups, each with its recognized area of 
land and sago-swamp. The village itself consists primarily of a long men’s- 
house in which all the males (except babies) eat, sleep, and spend most of 
their leisure hours. Alongside and facing it are ranged the small women’s 
houses, occupied by wives, daughters, widowed mothers, etc., and baby sons. 
The female dependents of several men may be housed in one and the same 
dwelling; but despite close quarters the individual family is very definitely 
marked off as a social group. 

Marriage, not to mince words, is by purchase, in a very straight-for- 
ward form. The wife is obviously much under the thumb of her husband, 
but he is at pains to keep on good terms with her people, especially since, 
as the maternal kin of his children, they have to be regularly conciliated. 

Descent is patrilineal, and family authority is with the father. I have 
never seen such a markedly close and apparently affectionate association 
between father and son as among these people, where the boy seems to be 
his father’s inseparable companion. The attitude towards the maternal 
uncle is very different. He has to be placated from time to time with gifts; 
if they are not forthcoming, he will cause his nephews and nieces to be af- 
flicted with illness. Indeed, among a people who are peculiarly engrossed in 
the subject of sickness and its cure, the maternal uncle is one of the first 
thoughts in any case that arises. Nevertheless, apart from these artificial 
means of preserving it, there seems ordinarily to be very good feeling be- 
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tween a man and his maternal kin. And this normally is the case with all 
relatives (who are embraced under one term, ¢igage), whether patrilineal, 
matrilineal or affinal. 

Apart from organization according to locality and real kinship there is a 
system of grouping by totemic clans, or amindoba, the membership of 
which is determined by patrilineal descent (with occasional cases of absorp- 
tion of outside individuals, immigrants, etc.). The totems (multiple) seem 
to be devoid of any real importance, functioning merely as marks of identi- 
fication. The clans may be widely split up, with representatives in a number 
of tribes and villages, and members recognise the claim to common kinship. 
But it is the local section of the clan that really functions as a social unit: 
while, e.g., the whole clan is nominally exogamous, it is permitted to marry 
within it, provided the parties come from widely separated localities. This 
local representation of the amindoba, comprising real or fictitious patrilineal 
kinsmen, owns certain tracts of land, the controller thereof being the clan 
headman. Each village, furthermore, has its first-established or basic clan, 
whose eldest capable male in the direct line is acknowledged as the village 
headman. Here, as so often in Papua, the functions of this person remain 
very vague and do not justify the name of ‘‘chief.’”’ He does not exercise any 
direct control but rather represents a sort of focal point for the will of the 
community. 

It may be added that Kutubu society seems to lack any marked organi- 
zation on the basis of age. There are no clearly defined transitions from boy- 
hood to youth, or from youth to manhood. Nor are there any secret societies, 
except one (of very wide membership) connected with a method of treating 
sickness. Apart from this and certain techniques in healing and sorcery (of 
which the exponents are much less numerous) it may be said that there are 
no occupational groups. The Kutubu native is very much a jack-of-all- 
trades. 

SYMPATHY GROUPS AND THE SENTIMENT OF FELLOWSHIP 

It will be seen that here, as indeed everywhere else, the individual be- 
longs to a number of groups, large and small, within his society. They are 
constituted in various ways and must therefore in some cases overlie one 
another to greater or less extent. Thus he is a member of a family, a patri- 
lineal kin, a matrilineal kin, a group of affines, a village, a totemic clan, a 
tribe, and a people. Were Kutubu a more advanced society in certain re- 
spects, the individual would probably belong to an age-class, to one or more 
secret societies, to one or more occupational groups, and so on. 

Now, whatever the society and however numerous and varied the groups 
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into which it may be divided, the individuals who belong to them are un- 
deniably bound by some sentiment towards their fellow members or the 
group as a whole. Generally speaking, we may perhaps say the smaller the 
group the stronger this sentiment is likely to be. This is not a rule but a 
tendency. Where, however, the groups are founded on the same basis, it is 
apparently a fact: thus a man is bound by a stronger sentiment to his village 
than to his tribe, and to his tribe than to his people. The bond perhaps is 
most compelling of all in the case of the individual family. In Kutubu I 
should have no hesitation in saying that this was the case, though the senti- 
ment is not the same to all its members, but varies with their status, whether 
of parent, child, spouse, brother, etc. The sentiment towards the larger 
group of real patrilineal kin, although, in this patrilineal society, naturally 
a strong one, fades somewhat in intensity, and it fades still further as the 
kin spreads out over the clan. Towards the matrilineal and affinal kin, al- 
though these are probably of about the same size as the patrilineal kin, it is 
obviously weaker and of a somewhat different character. 

It remains to mention the local groupings. First there is the village with 
its men’s-house and the proprietary use of a tract of land. Its inhabitants 
are constantly in one another’s company by night and very much so in the 
occupations of the day. Highly mixed as the village must be in respect of 
kinship, it is still a unit of major importance by reason of the fact of neigh- 
borliness. Secondly there is the tribe with its several villages all within easy 
reach of one another and in constant communication. The tribe develops a 
certain individuality, a distinctive dialect, and a sense of unity merely be- 
cause its members see much of one another and much less of outsiders. And 
thirdly there is the people itself, united by a largely common tradition, by a 
largely identical culture, and by a language which is at least intelligible to 
all. Beyond its limits are the foreigners. The sentiment which has applied 
with lessening strength to village, tribe, and people may be said here to have 
reached the vanishing point. 

Now there is no doubt that the sentiments involved in these various con- 
nections are varied ones, colored by the circumstances. They may be to some 
extent protective (parent to child), or (vice versa) dependent; they may 
contain an element of possessiveness (husband to wife); or of apprehensive- 
ness (towards maternal kin); they may contain feelings of pride (e.g., in a 
populous village or an imposing men’s-house), of mutual dependence for 
livelihood, safety against enemies, and so on. But it is suggested that they 
possess something in common, over-riding all these differences, viz., a sense 
of identity among their members. The individual, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is merged in the whole. It may be the most satisfactory way of 
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putting it to say that his self-feeling is extended to cover the whole of which 
he is a part. 

By way of a label for this generalized sentiment which applies in varying 
degree to ali the groups in question I have elsewhere! suggested the phrase, 
Sentiment of Fellowship. The individual, however, not only feels at one 
with his group, but tends also to feel the same feelings as do its other mem- 
bers. If the group is angry, he is angry; if it is hurt, he is hurt. That is to say, 
he feels with it. So for the groups themselves I would suggest the general 
name, likewise used previously, of Sympathy Groups. 

If we adopt these names, it may be said that any society may, like that 
of Kutubu, be divided into a complex of sympathy groups, large and small, 
important ‘and unimportant, some including others, some overlapping 
others; and each, apart from the circumstances of locality, kinship, common 
interest, etc., which call it into being, is further held together by a generalised 
sentiment, viz., that of fellowship. 


THE GROUP SPIRIT 


There is obviously nothing new in this idea. “Solidarity,” which is an 
anthropological byword, has its sentimental side; and everyone is familiar 
with the social phenomena of loyalty, of identifying oneself with a cause or 
body of people, etc. Again, in more backward societies, as well as in our own, 
we constantly meet with a high development of “‘clannishness’’; and that 
word, if we recognise that the phenomenon shows itself in groups of all sorts 
and sizes other than actual clans, is the best that common speech provides 
to express our meaning. 

Now all this is little more than a brief and no doubt inadequate restate- 
ment of the Group Spirit idea which has been expounded at length by Wm. 
McDougall.? He has attached to it the greatest importance as a factor in 
social behavior, more particularly in the backward cultures. Indeed, 
speaking of these cultures, he goes so far as to use these emphatic words: 
“it is the principal moralising influence, and to this influence is due in the 
main the fact that savages conform so strictly to their accepted moral 
codes.” 

This may be thought too strong a statement, and some writers have in 
fact swung to the opposite extreme, so that the effect of the Group Spirit on 
the observance and preservation of primitive codes is minimised if not actu- 
ally ignored. In the present writer’s opinion, however, it represents a factor 


1 Papuans of the Trans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), p. 258. 
2 The Group Mind (Cambridge University Press, 1920), Chap. IV. 
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of at least very considerable importance, and this article aims at suggesting 
some of the ways in which it operates. 


CONFORMITY 


In the first place it seems obvious that the sentiment of fellowship assists 
in establishing that most characteristic feature of primitive society, viz., 
conformity to a common pattern. This conformity is no doubt due in the 
main to unconscious imitativeness and is indeed largely inevitable, since 
the individual, in the relatively isolated conditions of primitive life, has a 
very limited variety of norms to choose from. But apart from purely un- 
conscious imitation, there is an often-expressed desire, even duty, to do 
things in the approved manner, in the “way of our fathers,’ which is none 
other than “our way” at the present moment. Belonging to a group, a man 
desires to be like the run of its members, whether the group is a primitive 
village, a football team, a regiment, or a nation. 

Is is not, of course, as if the rule of conformity were ever absolute or 
adamant; if that were the case, we should never change for better or worse. 
Even at Kutubu there is any amount of individuality, but it has neverthe- 
less to contend with and overcome the general urge to conformity. The 
natives, when we first settled among them, were in part cannibals and in 
part betel-chewers. Of these two blameless habits (which were of course not 
mutually exclusive) the former was apparently spreading at the lake itself, 
whither it had been brought by certain fairly numerous immigrants from 
the neighboring Fasu and Kaibu peoples. Some of the lake-men proper had 
tried it out—they were so to speak nibbling at it—and were already con- 
verted. Others would have nothing to do with it; while the next-door Mubi 
tribe, in all essentials identical with the Kutubu proper, were still total ab- 
stainers to a man. Save for the arrival of the Government, who will as- 
suredly do something to check it, it is conceivable that the habit might in 
the long run spread right through Kutubu and the Mubi as well. But in the 
meantime the majority of people on Kutubu and all among the Mubi re- 
gard cannibalism as thoroughly bad and horrible—because it is not their 
fashion. Those who have been tempted by the good meat and fallen have 
had to overcome this tendency to do as their fellows do. 

The other habit, that of betel-chewing, has made very little headway. 
It is confined to one village and, as a regular habit, to male members of one 
patrilineal kin within it, who once more prove to be of immigrant stock. It 
is not as if they guard a monopoly; there is nothing in the way of prohibition 
—in fact I have seen some of the younger fry, unrelated to this kin-group, 
chew just to show me they know how to do it. But so far it is only these few 
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men, fathers, uncles and sons, who are real chewers; they say that the gen- 

eration of small boys who belong to them will follow their example when 

they grow up. Others, no doubt, will do so too, until perhaps Kutubu is a 

betel-chewing tribe; but once again they will have to overcome the tend- 

ency to do as the rest do, viz., abstain. As for the present betel-chewers, 

they are conforming naturally to the idiosyncrasy of their own little group. 
THE SYMPATHETIC SANCTION 

The sentiment of fellowship serves, then, to reinforce the tendency 
which is on other grounds natural and inevitable, to conformity in all sorts 
of behavior. But I suggest that it may operate in a more special way to 
dictate good, or moral, behavior; and further than this it is prominent in 
dictating the reaction to bad behavior, or wrongs* committed. 

Firstly, then, as a positive factor in social good conduct it is suggested 
that the sentiment of fellowship does something to obviate wrong-doing 
within the sympathy group, however constituted: the individual is swayed 
by sympathy or fellow-feeling (to use the terms adopted) to spare other 
members of his group. It is not necessary to suppose that he formulates for 
himself a Golden Rule, even in the negative form, “‘Do not unto others, etc.” 
In so far as the sentiment actuates him, it probably does so directly, with- 
out any rationalization; though when, as must in the nature of things hap- 
pen very often, it is overridden by other impulses, the guilt is regarded as so 
much the greater because the wrong was committed within the bounds of 
such and such a sympathy group. Thus fratricide, e.g., is held to be a kind 
of super-murder. Without imagining that it is valid in amimal psychology, 
I would suggest that the notion is well enough conveyed by the expression, 
“Dog don’t eat dog”’. 

This Sympathetic Sanction, as I have ventured to call it,* is brought out 
by the marked contrast—almost as marked in our own as in the backward 
cultures—between intra-group and extra-group morality. The difference is 
very clear in war, when, provided the enemy is the victim, pillage, rape and 
murder are often regarded as quite guiltless and in some primitive societies 
actually bring kudos to the perpetrator. So far from being a criminal, he is a 
hero. For warfare in the normal instance, is conducted against foreigners. 
When, however, a dispute arises within the limits of a group (let us say a 


3 The word wrong is used throughout in a general sense for a wrong action, an offence 
against accepted morality. In effect it is found that wrongs in such societies as that under 
discussion are wrongs against somebody. But the use of the word in this essay is meant to 
be non-committal. 

* Op. cit., also Orokaiva Society, (Oxford University Press, 1930), pp. 330-333. 
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tribe) the violence to which it may lead is likely to be of a less serious nature 


n The Kutubu natives always have their kaminu, or quarter-staffs, ready for 
A such emergencies, and the damage is usually limited to a few broken heads. 
. The “‘arrow-fight,” on the other hand, is a much more dangerous affair, 
probably ending in a death or two. It is reserved for inter-tribal affrays, 


. where deaths do not matter. Even so warlike a people as the cannibal 
Orokaiva, who set a great deal of store by homicide, drew a sharp distinc- 
tion between the genuine tribal raid and the inter-village fight. It was the 


’ definite purpose of the former to kill, whereas, if any fatalities occurred in 
s the latter, they were regarded as regrettable accidents. And while it was a 
D corollary of the raid (and who shall say that it was other than sensible?) that 
n a slain victim should be carried home and eaten, the happy warriors were 


scandalized at the notion of eating a fellow tribesman. I never discovered 


1 any theoretical reason for the tabu on tribesmen’s flesh, which should be as 
{ good as any other; and, if there were any, one might well suspect if of being 
1 a rationalization. The reason for the tabu I conclude to be a sentimental one 
r a case once more of “Dog don’t eat dog’’. As for the cannibals of Kutubu, 
r I have recorded no case in which they helped to eat one of their own tribes- 
‘ men, and, although I neglected to sound them on the matter, I have little 
doubt that the notion would make them sniff. 
. One of the most striking features of Kutubu life is the practice of what 
y may be called “judicial murder,”’ the victim being a supposed sorcerer. 
f Here, it is true, the bloodshed may occur within the limits of the tribe; but 
I it is significant that in all normal cases the alleged sorcerer is a member of a 
, village different from that of his supposed victim. (In the one or two excep- 
’ tions, where the sorcerer belonged to the same village, he was an immigrant 
and therefore to that extent beyond the pale.) It is, generally speaking, not 
expected that a man should find victims for anything supposed to be so 
l deadly as sorcery within the narrow limits of his own village. 
5 It is on such evidence as this, pointing the contrast between intra-group 
and extra-group morality, that we may postulate a sentimental restriction 
5 on conduct in the former domain. It may be claimed that there are ample 
L reasons of a more practical kind why a man should behave with special 
consideration towards his own group-members—e.g., the prospect of mutual 
| assistance, the necessity for co-operation and mutual restraint, etc., which 


the individual is supposed to keep in mind. But to lay all the stress on this 
aspect seems to the present writer to embody the intellectualistic error. It 
is not to be supposed that the native is so calculating in his conduct, so keen 
a student of self-interest. Without unduly discounting this factor in his 
motives, the writer is disposed to believe that the native acts, or refrains 
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from acting, with less intellectual finesse than it implies. At any rate it can 
hardly be denied that the group sentiment which we have called that of 
fellowship exists; and if it exists, it does not exist for nothing. It must in- 
fluence conduct, and we need not entirely disbelieve such oft-repeated 
statements as, “I would not do so and so an injury because he is my brother, 
my kinsman, my neighbor, etc.” 

While we may claim that sympathetic consideration for fellow members 
may help to maintain good conduct within the group, it is, of course, not for 
one moment suggested that it is an infallible safeguard. It is at most no 
more than an influence. Indeed there can be no question that most of the 
wrongs committed are committed within the limits of some sympathy 
group, and many of them within the limits of those smaller groups where 
the sentiment of fellowship is strongest. The reason for this, however, is 
obvious. Wrong-doing implies temptation and opportunity. The temptation 
will commonly arise in the course of a daily life which is necessarily spent 
for the most part in the innermost circle of a system of sympathy groups. 
Who, e.g., has not experienced a temptation to murder his aunt? And how 
much better the opportunity, as a rule, to murder her than somebody else’s 
aunt! But the point is, if there is anything at all in the sympathetic sanc- 
tion, that it prevents us from quite so readily yielding to the temptation or 
seizing the opportunity. If a similar temptation, with similar intensity of 
feeling, arose regarding a stranger’s aunt, we should probably administer 
the death-blow with a much easier conscience. 

Fratricide is a kind of murder for which the temptation may arise rela- 
tively frequently, and, in really primitive conditions, it may actually be one 
of the safest kinds, in the sense that retribution may not be automatically 
arranged by a group of avengers. Yet fratricide is perhaps everywhere re- 
garded as peculiarly bad, and it seems to be comparatively rare. 

Again, adultery with a brother’s wife is perhaps especially easy in re- 
spect of opportunity and at least fifty-fifty in respect of physical tempta- 
tion. But this again is probably an unusual form of this particular wrong. A 
case arose at Kutubu in which a man was accused (as a result of divination) 
of sorcerizing his true younger brother. The motive suggested was that he 
thought this younger brother had misconducted himself with his wife. 
Whether there was any foundation for his suspicions I do not know. It was 
the only case of its exact kind I came across, and there was no proof—my 
informants could only cite the evidence that she was unusually good-look- 
ing! As for the sorcery, there is of course not the faintest reason to suppose 
that any was used at all; and consequently none to suppose that the elder 
brother was guilty. His defense was naturally limited to protest, but it was 
significant: ‘‘How could I sorcerize my own brother’’? 
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While, then, wrongs must often be committed against fellow members of 
the same group, it is, according to the thesis here maintained, mainly be- 
cause of what might be called favorable circumstances that this happens. 
The tendency, other things being equal, is to pick one’s victim from beyond 
the inner sympathy group, whatever it is; to spare one’s brother, e.g., at the 
expense of some other fellow villager, or one’s clansman at the expense of 
some other fellow tribesman. To sum up on this preventive influence which 
we have called the Sympathetic Sanction, it consists of a direct reluctance 
to injure the members of a group with which one has identified oneself, i.e., 
of a so-called sympathy group to which one is bound by a sentiment of 
fellowship. 


THE NATURE OF WRONGS IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


It has been admitted, very obviously, that wrongs are still done from 
time to time despite any such influence, and we have now to consider the 
principles of the sympathy group and the sentiment of fellowship in relation 
to them, (1) as determining what constitutes a wrong, and (2) as dictating 
the social reaction when such a wrong is committed. 

It is sometimes maintained that in discussions of primitive “law” atten- 
tion is too much focussed on “‘criminal’’ offences—theft, murder, rape etc. 
I can only understand the use of this word if it is taken to stand for those 
wrongs which are commonly treated as criminal in European codes. For in 
the Papuan societies which I have studied, and I gather in the more primi- 
tive societies at large, such offences as these, however our codes may view 
them, really fall into the “‘civil” category, and this seems to be largely true 
of primitive wrongs in general. They are mainly offences committed by one 
individual against another, or by one group against another, or by an indi- 
vidual against a group of which he is not a member. When we bear in mind 
the corporate nature of the primitive group as well as the fact that the in- 
dividual member merges himself so completely in it, the word “civil” may 
be taken to apply to all such wrongs as are really characteristic of primitive 
society. The “criminal” offence, i.e., one which the individual (or lesser 
group) commits against the group of which he (or it) is a constituent mem- 
ber, and which calls for punishment by that group as a whole, this, at the 
general Papuan level of society, might be called exceedingly uncommon. 

At Kutubu (and, as far as my experience goes, elsewhere in Papua) 
wrongs mainly resolve themselves into what may be called infringement of 
rights (provided we attach a wide meaning to both words), though some, 
such as insolence, slander, personal violence, hardly come under the clas- 
sification without undue stretching of it. These we might speak of as 
affronts. Since, however, all the wrongs seem to provoke a more or less 
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strong emotional reaction of much the same kind, it may be more satisfac- 
tory to put it the other way about, to say that they are all affronts, and that 
they mostly involve some kind of infringement of some kind of right. The 
word infringement—about as wide as any we could choose—must be taken 
to cover negative acts of denial or withholding as well as positive acts of 
destruction or usurpation; and the word rights must include general rights 
of custom and status as well as the obvious ones of ownership. The emo- 
tional reaction which is more or less common to all appears to be one of 
indignation on the surface with, perhaps invariably, a more significant 
negative self-feeling underneath; a state of humiliation, severe or slight, 
which has to be got rid of. This psychological factor seems to be of consider- 
able importance. 

At the very basis of primitive morality stands the distinction between 
Mine and Thine; but, owing to the merging of the individual in the sym- 
pathy group and strength of the sentiment which binds its members to- 
gether, the terms of this distinction tend constantly to become Ours and 
Thine, or Ours and Yours. This is of some importance in determining what 
constitutes a wrong, and of great importance in determining the social re- 
action to it. 

Let us briefly run through the list of things which such a society as that 
of Kutubu would immediately admit to be wrong or bad conduct. In the 
first place there is theft, a wide and varied category but one which need not 
occupy much of our time in discussion. It is clearly a usurpation of property 
rights, usually of the individual (though some sympathy group, e.g., family 
or patrilineal kin, may become involved in the reaction). 

Of a kindred nature are the cases in which disputes arise over the bride- 
price—a fertile source of strife. If, e.g., the girl is handed over partly “‘on 
credit,” as sometimes happens, the bridegroom’s people may be slow in 
paying the balance due. The girl belonged to a local segment of a clan (it is 
immaterial whether or not we apply the term “property” to her), and the 
bridegroom’s kin are withholding payment for her, i.e., in a broad sense 
withholding the other party’s rights. Or it may be that her patrilineal kin, 
who are the nominal recipients of the bride-price, fail to hand over the exact 
half-share which is due to her matrilineal kin-group. It is a case once more 
of withholding the latter’s rights. Similarly, if you neglect the gifts to your 
maternal uncle, you are withholding or infringing the rights which custom 
confers on him. 

Sexual offences, by Kutubu standards, fall into the same category. There 
is of course no notion of intrinsic sinfulness in sexual intercourse, nor could 
I discover any notion of intrinsic virtue in fidelity. But a man who commits 
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adultery is committing a wrong, for he is using the husband’s privileges 
without his authority. Premarital intercourse is likewise forbidden. An 
unmarried girl belongs to her kin (both patrilineal and matrilineal) and no 
man is lawfully permitted to enjoy her till he has paid for her. And the same 
ban falls on widows. Somewhat peculiarly the Kutubu have nothing to cor- 
respond with the levirate: a widow goes back to her brothers on her hus- 
band’s death and she is supposed to remain continent unless or until some 
other man has paid for and married her. The few cases of rape which I have 
recorded seem to be regarded as offences against the owners of the woman, 
whether husband or kin-groups, and they are compensated for in the same 
way as unlawful intercourse with consent. Generally speaking a woman’s 
sexual favors, whether to be enjoyed or disposed of, belong to the man or 
men who own her, and sexual offences amount therefore to an infringement 
of their rights. 

We come now to wrongs involving personal violence. In the marked 
absence of anything like physical bullying in such primitive societies as that 
of Kutubu, we might go so far as to say that personal violence is never seen 
except as inspired by retaliatory anger, i.e., it is always part of the reaction 
to wrong-doing, or supposed wrong-doing. But of course it may be, and very 
often is, somewhat supererogatory in degree and thus may constitute a 
wrong in itself, calling for counter-retaliation or reparation. If it is not 
thought fitting to regard personal assault as an infringement of a right (e.g., 
to go one’s way in peace, or to keep a whole skin), we shall have to be con- 
tent with leaving it in the wider class of affronts. Violence which goes the 
whole hog, however, and ends in the death of the victim may be regarded as 
a very drastic interference with his elementary right to live; and the sym- 
pathy groups of which he is a member may regard it in somewhat the same 
manner, viz., as an infringement of their right to survive intact. 

The same applies to sorcery, which is fully believed to be capable of 
causing death and to which most deaths are, indeed, attributed, at any rate 
by the deceased’s relatives. Apart from the rights of the actual victim, his 
sympathy group feels that it has been robbed of a man, and the reaction is 
liable to be very violent. 

Killing in inter-tribal war is obviously no offence from the point of view 
of the tribe of the killer; yet the tribe of the victim will think otherwise be- 
cause, once more, they as a group have lost one of their men. Within the 


5 The Kutubu have at least a severe code of sex morals, so much so that they will readily 
assert that extra-marital intercourse never takes place. It is, of course, far otherwise in fact 
What they mean by their generalization is that it is not supposed to. Incidentally there are 
no occasions for promiscuity as among some other Western Papuans. 
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scope of the people as a whole, therefore, it is an offence committed by one 
constituent group against another, and as such it- will evoke essentially the 
same sort of reaction as would an offence nearer home. 

That the taking of human life is not in itself considered wrong is indi- 
cated by the attitude towards infanticide, which is declared to be common 
(I recorded five cases, the victims all being born in wedlock). To kill a grown 
person is, to say the least, hard on his feelings, not to mention those of his 
group. To kill an infant is a small matter. Not only is the victim a senseless 
little creature itself, but it has not lived long enough to find a firm place in 
the sentiments of its owners or anyone else. (Since in all the cases the mother 
was either responsible for the killing or a willing accessory, it seems we may 
disregard any instinctive maternal fondness.) Needless to say, if an outsider 
killed the baby, it would be regarded as a most serious infringement of the 
family’s rights; but within the family itself, if father and mother agree, who 
is there to take up the dead baby’s cause? While as for outsiders, it is not 
their business. 

In addition to these (which are given as samples of the sort of wrongs 
committed among the Kutubu and do not profess to cover the whole 
ground) I have recorded several cases of false accusation or slander. One of 
them was a charge of theft; one of sorcery; and one of adultery. Each of 
them led to a faction fight, and in two cases the matter was mended by com- 
pensation—both thoroughly typical Kutubu methods of dealing with 
wrongs in general. Without having recorded any cases of actual insolence 
(the people of Kutubu are as well-mannered as most natives, so that such 
cases must be correspondingly rare), I imagine that they would be regarded 
as affronts to dignity if not actual infringements of right, and they might 
well lead to the same kind of results. Breaches of the rather troublesome 
name-tabus are presumably to be viewed as affronts; they are put right by 
a small compensatory gift. 

If this brief catalogue of typical wrongs is sufficient to generalize on, it 
would seem that all tend to fall into the category of private wrongs. Some, 
as between individuals, are obviously such. Others are wrongs against whole 
groups. But the significant point is that, when this is the case, they are 
against groups of which the perpetrator is not a member. Thus, although a 
man may commit a wrong against an individual member of any of his sym- 
pathy groups, it is difficult to find cases in which he offends against, e.g., 
his family as a whole, or his patrilineal kin as a whole, or his village or his 
tribe as a whole. Such cases, if they arose, could be viewed as public wrongs 
or crimes; but, to repeat, it is the writer’s experience that at such a cultural 
level as that of Kutubu, they must be considered rare. 


WILLIAMS] GROUP SENTIMENT AND PRIMITIVE JUSTICE 

As for the wrongs committed by individuals against individuals, they 
tend, as we have seen, to take on the form of wrongs committed by one 
group against another. Mine and Thine becomes Ours and Yours; and this 
is largely because of the sentiment which binds the victim and the aggressor 
to their sympathy groups respectively. 


SOCIAL REACTION TO WRONGS 


Finally we come to the question of the social reaction to wrongs commit- 
ted. The point contained in the foregoing paragraph is in this connection a 
vital one. On the one part, grievances, claims, and the accompanying sense 
of indignation, injustice or humiliation are taken up and shared by the sym- 
pathy group or groups of the victim; on the other, the counter attitudes, 
possibly involving resistance to the claims, are taken up by the sympa- 
thizers of the offender, who tend to stick to him and his cause without any 
impartial concern about its rights. Thus a quarrel between individuals, 
which tends to become a quarrel between two small groups, may come to 
involve a number of groups lined up in two opposing composite factions— 
two families, two kin groups, two villages, even two tribes; and a relatively 
simple offence may culminate in a brawl with quarter-staffs, a battle of 
arrows, or even a long-lasting feud. 

Obviously there is plenty of room for confusion in ‘‘picking sides,’’ some 
stress of conflicting loyalties. An outsider may be attached to one party by 
one bond and to another by another—e.g., the aggressor may be his fellow 
villager, the victim his fellow clansman, and so on. Apart from other con- 
siderations which may influence him, we may expect that the sentimental 
attraction which he feels more strongly will make him a partisan on the 
side indicated, though he may of course remain neutral. In the yako-enibu, 
or faction fights which are of such common occurrence at Kutubu it is cus- 
tomary for some individuals, known as kisidu, or ‘‘middle-men,”’ to play the 
part of neutrals and would-be peacemakers.*® Making all allowance, however, 
for such conflicting loyalties and for their possible solution by neutrality, it 
remains a familiar fact that quarrels between individuals tend, especially 
under such conditions as we are discussing, to become quarrels between fac- 
tions. And at such moments it is probably sentiment that rules the day, 
leading the partisans into action, rather than any calm weighing of the 


6 There are even recognized tactics’ for them. They take up a position between the op- 
posing forces, holding their quarter-staffs horizontally above their heads in order to intercept 
the blows from either side. It is said to be advisable to keep the fingers extended rather than 
clenched, so as to avoid broken knuckles. It is rather hard to imagine, though, that a kisibu 
who had received a whack on the knuckles would go on playing the part of referee. 
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rights and wrongs, which might leave the transgressor isolated. Such a situa- 
tion is wholly unfavorable to the development of criminal justice. For the 
community, instead of judging impartially and as one body, tends immedi- 
ately to be split into two bodies which are frankly partisan. 

What, then, under such conditions, are the measures taken to put a 
wrong to rights? We assumed that the wrongs, because of the emotional re- 
sponse could be classed generally as affronts; and that further they mostly 
involved, in a broad sense of the words, some infringement of right. The 
means of counteracting or mending them is therefore that of redress, both 
material and psychological, to the injured party together with the sympathy 
group affected. 

The principle of Compensation (fugubi) is constantly in action at 
Kutubu. When applied to cases of theft, it plainly redresses the balance in a 
material sense, though not actually in kind for it is commonly paid in shells 
(mainly white cowries). And it does more. Normally exceeding in value the 
goods stolen, it does something to assuage the feelings of the victim of the 
wrong; it so to speak repairs the psychological damage also. When, as is very 
often the case, the damage is mainly or solely psychological, the compensa- 
tion is likely to be just as heavy. 

Cases of misconduct, e.g., which apparently seldom lead to the divorce 
i.e., the loss, of the wife, are damaging only to the husband’s feelings (1 
have never heard any further objection raised at Kutubu), yet they may call 
for an amount of compensation which in that society must be regarded as 
exceedingly heavy, e.g., a live pig and a number of shell ornaments. Semi- 
larly with other sexual offences. A youth, e.g., who merely got as far a wak- 
ing an unmarried girl from her sleep in the hope of seducing her, was first 
chastised by her outraged paternal uncle and then made liable for a solid 
compensation (paid by his elder brother) in cowrie shells. And even cases of 
defamation, groundless charges of one sort or another, may call for similar 
redress. An accusation of rape, e.g., led to a full-sized faction fight in which 
the party of the accused prevailed, receiving in addition compensation 
amounting to a pig and two pearl-shells, the most valuable of Kutubu orna- 
ments. 

In view of such transactions one is disposed to think that the psycho- 
logical aspect of redress may be really more important than its material 
aspect. It would appear to motivate the personal violence which is so com- 
monly the first form of retaliation. My notes have many cases in which a 
property owner, or an aggrieved husband sets upon the thief or the adulterer 
with his fists or a fighting-stick. He is armed with a strong moral superior- 
ity, and there is certainly some notion at Kutubu that right will prevail in 
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such a contest (though it by no means prevents the sympathizers from join- 
ing in on either side; they are not so calm-minded as to form a ring and see 
it out). After victory comes material compensation, which is so to speak 
extra. 

When immediate redress is not forthcoming, the aggrieved party must 
nurse his revenge. It seems plain that the spirit of revenge, which flourishes 
as vigorously at Kutubu as elsewhere, is in itself largely a seeking after psy- 
chological redress. It is regarded as wholly natural, and its accomplishment 
brings both satisfaction and merit. It may sometimes be attempted by 
means of sorcery. (Though we need not sink to native levels of credulity and 
think that this happens very often, it is still true that sorcery, in native be- 
lief, is constantly assumed to be used for purposes of revenge.) When, how- 
ever, an injured party and his sympathizers really mean business, they do 
not scruple to pursue their purpose more directly and kill outright. 

A striking feature of Kutubu life is the “judicial murder,”’ already re- 
ferred to, of which I have detailed accounts of a number of cases. It is an 
expedition of vengeance organized by the kinsmen and fellow villagers, etc., 
of a man supposed to have died by sorcery, its prospective victim being the 
supposed sorcerer. The band of avengers lays its plans carefully and takes 
him by surprise, probably at a sago-making camp where it does him to death 
with amazing brutality, the members of the party vying with one another 
in hacking him with their axes and spearing his corpse. Having got their 
man they leave with what speed they can in order to evade counter-attack. 
But they send messages to the victim’s people and also leave certain sym- 
bolic objects on his dead body, intimating that the killing has been in re- 
venge for the death of one of their own people, brought about by his sorcery. 

In some cases the sympathizers of the victim rest satisfied with this inti- 
mation. In others, denying the justice of the charge, they make ready for 
counter-revenge, and so a feud begins. It is a common practice for the 
“judicial murderers” to forestall this possibility by forwarding a substantial 
fugubi, or compensation. It is as if the killing of a man in this manner were 
overdoing their revenge for sorcery, and they were anxious that the affair 
should go no further. 

In these judicial murders the victim is normally the individual supposed 
guilty of the original offence. If a feud commences, however, and carries on, 
there is no making of nice distinctions. Both sides are in it as corporate 
bodies, and any victim from either will do to adjust the balance. This is the 
case in what may be called real war with another tribe of the same people 
or with some wholly foreign enemy. Attack and counter-attack follow one 
another at more or less wide intervals either until one side is completely 
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worsted or until the baiance of deaths is thought to be equal. The Kutubu 
have their phrase for such a balance, when vengeance is satisfied and peace 
can recommence: u-hagarabu—“‘to exchange two heads”; or sisigi-hagarabu 
—to exchange two jawbones.”’ According to Kutubu custom proper the 
heads of victims are not actually taken. That is a practice of their neighbors, 
the cannibal Fasu and Kaibu, some of whom have settled on the lake as 
immigrants. Among these people it is the custom, when a victim has been 
obtained in revenge for one of their own men, supposedly killed by sorcery, 
to place the two heads side by side as a visible proof that vengeance has 
been satisfied. The Kutubu content themselves with clipping off a handful 
of the victim’s head-hair, or his beard, which is kept as a memento. So the 
Biblical formula, in Kutubuan paraphrase, would be “a beard for a beard”. 

There was, as far as I could discover, no ceremonial necessity for making 
raids; nor were there any reasons of a practical nature, such as hunger, 
Lebensraum, etc.; while anything in the nature of imperialistic aims was of 
course entirely absent. There can be no doubt that the wars of the Kutubu 
region (petty affairs, but sufficiently bloody) arise in the vast majority of 
cases from some wretched private quarrel, typically, from a charge of sor- 
cery. 

It is difficult to see much practical justification for revenge in any cir- 
cumstances. We need hardly suppose that the Kutubu kept a careful count 
of their available men with an eye to maintaining the balance of power in 
the district. It seems much more likely that they were motivated by a de- 
sire to redress the balance psychologically; to remove a stigma; to reassert 
their equality or superiority; to heal their damaged self-esteem. And if they 
banded together as kinsmen, fellow villagers, tribesmen, etc., to fight for 
the cause of an individual, it was probably less from any rational motive 
(which would be hard to find even if they looked for it) than because they 
felt bound to him by the sort of sentiment we have been discussing. 

This is no more than private law extended to groups as disputants or 
contestants. To adopt evolutionary language I should say that the Kutubu 
had not reached the stage of criminal justice, though the glimmerings of it 
are seen when, as sometimes happens, the sympathy groups withdraw their 
sympathy. There are cases, in connection with those revenge expeditions 
which have been referred to as judicial murders, where some at least of the 
fellow villagers of the supposed sorcerer have been forewarned and have 
agreed to make themselves scarce, leaving him to his fate and letting “jus- 
tice’”’ take its course; and in others they have acquiesced in the fait accompli, 
saying, “It was his fault.” But these are not the usual ways of reacting to 
the murder of a member of one’s sympathy group. There are always two 
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sides to a quarrel in the emotional sense, and even in minor quarrels—unless 
or until one party admits itself in the wrong—each side is likely to draw in 
its sympathizers, and so the thing develops into group versus group. 


To sum up, justice at the Kutubu level seems in the main to be private 
justice (even if whole groups are involved), and law to be civil law. The 
question of righting wrongs is solved by the groups between themselves, not 
by the community or the “state,” i.e., some larger group which contains the 
two disputants within itself; and the general method of solving them is by 
redress, both material and (perhaps more importantly) psychological. In 
the matter of this redress the group is involved with the individual prima- 
rily concerned (on either side) because it identifies itself with his cause, and 
thus individual responsibility becomes group responsibility. It is submitted 
that the principal reason why primitive justice takes this typical form is 
provided by the common sentiment which binds individuals into groups 

the sentiment of fellowship, as we have called it, which pervades the sym- 
pathy group and is largely responsible for holding it together. 

It is perhaps a question whether administrations are well advised when 
they insist on individual responsibility in their dealings with primitive 
peoples, and when they insist on lifting justice from the civil to the criminal 
level (to use an evolutionary phrase which I think permissible). A broken 
scalp may be reason for sending the man who broke it to gaol under an in- 
troduced code. The alternative would be to make him pay damages, e.g., a 
pig, which might form the piece de resistance at a feast of reconciliation. I 
am prepared to believe that the latter course could be quite as effective asa 
deterrent, and that it would bring more satisfaction to the injured man. It 
is certain that it would be more in keeping with native custom as it exists. 
One supposes that the insistence on criminal justice arises from the convic- 
tion—no doubt correct—that it is justice in a higher form. 
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REFLECTIONS IN TWO KINSHIP TERMS OF THE 
TRANSITION TO ENDOGAMY By R. F. BARTON 


A Y attempt to ascertain the significance of the two older strata of Ifugao 

kinship terms led afield to a study of their cognates in many other 
languages of Indonesia and revealed evidence in these of a transition from 
endogamous to exogamous meanings, as well as some evidence of how the 
transition occurred. Thus the material gathered constitutes a dating in 
terms of language of the passage of a part of the human race from endogamy 
to exogamy. It is possible that future study of the development of the 
Malayan language family will unearth correlations that conjoined to the 
data here presented will give a more absolute dating. 

In its more correct and logical sense, as designating a mating socially 
restricted to the individual’s own group, endogamy occurs only in peoples 
of relatively advanced culture. As a restriction of mating to blood kin, it is 
a practice of royalties and high aristocracies everywhere. I have recently 
found an endogamy whose restriction is of a different kind, a strict regional 
endogamy, among tie Kalingas, the most advanced pagan tribe in the 
Philippines. Kalinga “regions” are incipient political units and also endo- 
gamous units. Endogamy is here a growth from a highly developed peace- 
pact complex having a definite citizenship. 

It is not the sophisticated kind of endogamy spoken of above that is 
meant when the word is used henceforth in this paper, but instead endogamy 
in the sense meant by the classical writers, a socially unrestricted mating, a 
continuation of the unrestricted mating of man’s lower-animal ancestors, 
a stage which no believer in the evolution of man can doubt or, from the 
nature of the case, fail to place precedent to exogamy. It might better be 
called pangamy. However, after this explanation, I use the old term rather 
than attempt to introduce a new one. 

Ifugao kinship terms fall into three strata: (1) an “endogamous’”’ stra- 
tum consisting of five words: apo, a reciprocal covering all ascending-de- 
scending relationships except that of parent and child; ama, male kindred 
of the generation preceding ego’s; ina, female kindred, ditto; anak, kindred 
of the generation succeeding ego’s; and ¢ulang, all kindred of the same gene- 
ration; (2) an “exogamous”’ stratum, consisting of the single term, aidu, 
“in-law’’; and (3) modern terms, built mainly on those of the oldest stratum, 
which mark a transition to a descriptive system similar to our own. 

Cognates of apo, ina, and anak are almost universal throughout Malayan 
languages, but in some cases the strictly kinship sense has been replaced 
and the word has, today, only a figuratively kinship sense. Cognates of 
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tulang have much more varied meanings and fall into three planes as 

shown below. 

TULANG'! 
ENDOGAMOUS SENSES—PLANE I: Incest and Allied Meanings? 

Dayak, tulang, be separated (of married people) ,”’ XIII, 30. 

Dayak, tulah, “not allowed to marry; incest,” XIII, 30. 

Sampit, hatulang (hatoelang), “divorce,’’ XIII, 47. 

Malay, sumbang (soembang), “incest.’’ This or a closely similar word is used in the 
same sense in very many Indonesian languages. 

Busangese, twyang (toejang), “the woman with whom a man lives in loose relation- 
ship; paramour,” XIII, 37. 

Penihing, toheng, “forbidden,” XIII, 37. 

Kayan, tuheng (toeheng), ‘forbidden,’ XIII, 37. 

Kayan, turjang, “bastard,” XIII, 44. 

Macassar, Buginese, fola, “throw away, refuse, cast off,’’ IX, 288. 

Sundanese, tulaq (toelag), Javanese, tulak (toelak), same as the preceding, IX, 
288. 

Besema, Serawai, talag, “divorce,’’ XII, 188. 

Macassar, tula (toela) “formerly, as I have been told= sisalla,—divorce,” IX, 287. 

Malay, tulah . . . spec., “a misfortune due to a curse for marrying far above one’s 
own rank.” 

Sampit, Katingan, twlah (toelah), “avenge, vengeance, recompense, punishment,” 
XIII, 47. 

Lampong, tulah (toelah), ‘‘to bring about misfortune through desecrating (or ill- 
using) inherited property,” XII, 122. 

Toba and Karo Batak, tunangan (see under Plane III). 


ExoGAmous SENSES—PLANE II: Kinship and Allied Meanings 


Ifugao, tulang, brother-sister. 

Bicol, tugang, “‘brother-sister,’’ Scheerer, 42. 

Oe-nale, Renggon (Timor), tora-no, “brother . . . sister . . ,”” XVI, 143. 

Formosa, doulong (tribe indeterminable—from old manuscript), “brother calls 
younger sister,” XVIII, 349. 

Macassar, tandjeng, “‘brothers and sisters,” 285. 

Dayak, tundah, “brother, relatives,” XIII, 30. 

Besema, Serawai, tumbang (toembang), “descendants of the same grandparents,” 


XI, 193. 


1 Tulang is arbitrarily used to stand for the original root or word-base in the ancient 
language. The same holds for the word aidu, as used later on 

2 Roman numerals in the lists indicate volumes of the Adatrechbundels. Malay words 
vere gleaned from Wilkinson’s Malay Dictionary. Dutch transcriptions are shown enclosed 
in parentheses. PIN L refers to the Preliminary Studies on the Lexicography of the Philippine 
Languages, Publications of the Institute of National Language, Manila. No page number 
is given in works that are alphabetical in arrangement. 
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Karo Batak, twrang (toerang), ‘‘a man’s sister, a woman’s brother,” VI, 138. 

Toba Batak, dongan, in the expression dongon sa ina, kindred on the mother’s 
side (Meerwardt, 198). 

Timor, ¢ala, “from one womb; to be born,” XVI, 143. 

Buginese, indo towa, “tribal mother.” 

Malay, tulang, “bone.” 

Ifugao, fungal, long bone (kinship is identified with the bones). 

Dayak, iulah (part of speech), ‘‘often used after a word to reinforce it” (as “brothers” 
reinforce each other in tribal society) XIII, 30. 

Buginese, Macassar, tandjeng, “of one who lifts his voice in behalf of another 

Buginese, tudang (toedang), ‘‘to reside, to inhabit,’’ X VII, 259. 

Buginese, tulengo, XXX1, 65. 

Buginese, /unreng (toenrang), “‘to help,” XVII, 261. 

Buginese, fuang, “‘inhabitants, folk,’’ XXXII, 65. 

Buginese, fongeng, “just, upright; fau fongeng, a good man,”’ XVII, 253. 

Buginese, tandjeng, in saribattang sitan djemgang (derivative), “brothers and 
sisters.” 

Macassar, todjeng, “‘true, just, upright,” IX, 285. 

Tontemboan, tawang, ‘‘adopted child, servant, helper,” IX, 133. 

Malay, tolan, taulan, ‘friend, comrade.” 

Malay, tole, “pet, darling” (cf. Russian ‘‘rodnoi’’) 

Malay (and probably most languages of Indonesia), ‘wan, term of respect. 

Formosa “aborigines,” tarungan, ““woman, female,” XVIII, 350. 

Sekwan, tarungan, “woman, female,’ X VIII, 350. 


ExoGAMous SENSES—PLANE III: Marriage and Allied Meanings 


Batak, tulang (toelang), “uncle (mother’s brother), a word often used in addressing 
the wife’s father because the custom is preferably to take as wife the daughter 
of the mother’s brother.” 

Malay, tunang, “‘plighting or pledging; esp. of engagements to marry.” 

Malay, tunangan, “‘fiance of fiancée.” 

Malay, tunangkan, “to affiance two people to one another.” 

Karo Batak, tunangan, daughter of mother’s brother (preferred bride), Loeb (1), 26. 

Toba Batak, tunangan, same as above, but meaning extended to include all women 
whom a man is allowed to marry, Loeb (1), 26. 

Dayak, tungkon, “the payment made to her former husband when a previously 
married woman is taken to wife,’ XIII. 

Indonesia generally: the word tunang or a similar form is used by probably most 
peoples in the sense of betrothal or marriage agreement. 

Batak, tulung (toelceng), “the money that young men of the groom’s clan throw 
down in a pile in order to impress members of the bride’s family with their 

wealthiness” (the money is returned to them later), IX, 133. 
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Besema, Serawai, tu(w)an (toe[wlan), “address of daughter-in-law to mother-in- 
law,’’ XII, (this case is probably parallel to the Batak one which heads our list). 

Tontemboan, tawa’ang, ‘“‘said of spouses who are related to each other.” 

Imbar and Ontoi, tawa’ang, “‘of a man and woman who are closely related.” 

lumewo’ in tawa’ang, “‘to overstep, to set at naught, the time-honored bounds of 

kinship in order to marry a near relative,’ [X, 133. 

Macassar, tambung (tamboeng) (Jav. and Bat. timboen), “tamboeng palapa, used 

of the marriage of two brothers to two sisters,” IX, 282. 

Buginese, tongeng . . . baine tongek (koe) “...my wife, the women to whom I 

was really married,” XVII, 253. 

The three planes of meanings demonstrated above may be explained by 
the hypothesis that the original meaning of tulang was “‘brother-sister and 
spouse or possible spouse” (i.e.,endogamous sib). This endogamous sense 
continuing into Exogamy could only mean incest or something of the kind 
and so, be disreputable according to exogamic standards. On the other hand, 
the term, continued its reputability in Exogamy by the splitting of the old 
endogamous sense into kinship senses (Plane II) or marriage senses (Plane 
III), either of which are perfectly respectable without the other. Two or all 
of these senses are not infrequently found in the same language, and, pre- 
sumably, a full report would show many more such instances than are in 
our lists. It is evident that ¢ulang has undergone a “‘semantic explosion.” 

We may visualize the “semantic explosion’”’ as follows: ¢ulang, a boulder 
resting on the soil of Endogamy; Exogamy, a slow powder; the “‘explosion”’ 
leaves a third of the boulder shattered, bespattered, and driven into the soil, 
which last the gas of the exploded powder, Exogamy, has reacted on and 
befouled. Nearly all the rest of the boulder is lifted in the form of two planes, 
like an inverted roof, whose apex lies, however, in an unexploded remainder 
of “Endogamy.” 

It is just this unexploded remainder that adds confirmation to our hy- 
pothesis. For in clan society there is no prohibition on the marriage of cross- 
cousins. In fact, as a rule, that is the preferred marriage. Therefore, we 
would expect words expressing this relationship to retain their original 
sense in which marriage and kinship are united. And such, indeed, proves to 
be the case. 

The matrilineal Manangkabau do not have a ¢ulang cognate, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, and there are no wordlists in the available litera- 
ture from the insignificant clan groups of the Eastern part of Indonesia. 
But the patrilineal Bataks have several cognates, one of which, tunangan, 
expresses this very relationship, ‘cross-cousin and probable spouse’’ and 
another of which, éulang, expresses it indirectly, “mother’s brother and 
father-in-law.” (See definitions under “Plane III’’.) 
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Batak clans are disintegrating and the developmental direction is un- 
doubtedly toward the bilateral kinship group as the unit of society. This 
form of society prohibits marriage on the basis of nearness of kinship. 
Therefore, when Batak society reaches its present goal, these words, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, will continue in: (1) a kinship sense, (2) a marriage 
sense, (3) and / or a disreputable combination of the two. 

This division of meanings seems to be already apparent in the Toba 
Batak, for there the word ¢unangan, according to Dr Loeb, has been broad- 
ened to mean “all women whom a man may marry,” so that it appears prob- 
able that in this language, this extended meaning will be the final one. 
Thus, éunangan, the derivative, seems to be recapitulating the development 
of the parent stem. 

The aidu cognates fall into two planes only. The reason will appear 
when we note in the lists below that the word, in its original senses, did not 
unite marriage with kinship. Hence, there was no continuance in an inter- 
dicted sense. Structurally, the aidu cognates take three forms: (1) a single 
consonant sound united with an initial vowel sound, or with a final vowel 
sound, or medial between such sounds; (2) the latter variant just named, 
preceded by initial B; (3) the latter variant with NG instead of B. B is an 
ancient Malayan prefix which is no longer detachable. NG is a prefix that 
remains detachable in some languages today. It is probable that all three 
forms contain one and the same root. Whether this view be correct or not, 
the same splitting process and the same new meanings have occurred in all 
three forms, so that the witness they bear is the same. 


ENDOGAMOUS SENSE—PLANE I: Extrinsicality and Allied Meanings 

Macassar, bayo, “‘sea rover,” XVII, 244. 

Buginese, badjo, “‘sea rover,” XVII, 244. 

Malay and many other Indonesian languages: bayau, badjau, badjoe, “‘sea rover” 
(with the connotation, also of “‘pirate’’). 

Kalabit, bawah, “war,” XIII, 51. 

Meri, baveh, “enemy,” XIII, 51. 

Malo, pangiow, “enemy,” XIII, 51. 

Ifugao, biyo, biyao* a trading partner living in an enemy region. 

Rotinese, bai, “sea rover,” XVI, 59. 

Besema, (sem) bayang ([sem|ba(h)jang), sumbahang (soembahang), ‘‘formerly a 
ceremony on setting forth ito war,’ XII, 186. 

Ifugao, ngaiyu, Totemboan, ngasi’, IX, 120; Dayak, ngunyu, XIII, 45; Longway, 
’ This word might be derived from Skr. widya (expenditures) said to have become (IX, 


267) Macassar bidja. . . . Malay biedji. 1 think it doubtful though. Note Malo, pangiow, 
probably from pang(B)iow, by dropping B. 
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\- ngenjioe, XIII, 60; Kayan, nganyo (nganjo), XIII, 37; Penihing, ngao, ngau 
is (ngaoe) XIII, 37: Long Gelat, ngayu, (mgajoe), XIII, 37, “headhunting” or 
“go headhunting.” 
Busangese, ngaiyo (ngajo) “headhunting”’; aiyo (ajo) “enemy,” XIII, 31. 
Kayan, aio, “war,’”’ XIII, 51. 
Kenyah, aio, “‘war,’”’ XIII, 51. 

Ifugao, aiyu! exclamation of pity or warning: Woe! You are (will be) in a pitiful 
plight.” 
L- Busang, njule (njoele), XIII, 37; Kayan, njulai (njoelai); XIII, 37; Penihing, 
5 ngalo, XIII, 37; Long Gelat, ngelou, XIII, 37, “revenge.” 
P. Lampong, ayu (ajoe), ngayu (ngajoe) pari, © festivities at the beginning of harvest’’ 
it (formerly probably attended by headhunting). 

Besema, iraw, ‘“‘a living man who will be bound to a stake and killed by the relatives 
r of a murdered man, dancing with stick, spear, kris and klewang, after which 
t his head will be cut off,” XXV, 192. 
_ Sea Dayak, ngadu (ngadoe), “‘to complain (against a wrong),’”’ XIII, 34. 
“Original Indonesian”’, hidaz ) 
] Malay, idau go as guest, visit.’”” Dempwolff (1) 
Javanese, tindo 
, Dayak, ?? djohor, ‘‘sea rover,”’ XIII, 13 
n Johore ?? geographical name. 
Rotinese, adu, . . . IV, stir up a row,” XVI, 56. 
3 ExoGAmMous SENSE—PLANE II: Marital Relations and Allied Meanings 
“Original Indonesian”, bajav “relatives by marriage,” Dempwolff (2).‘ 


Lampong, mandjaw, ‘“‘to seek, run around looking for; adaf manjaw, “the noc 
turnal seeking of young girls by the youths,” XII, 119; XXV, 191. 

Besema, budjang kule (boedjang koele) “a young man with whom a girl may 
marry; a young man from another tribe than her own,” XXV, 196. 

Malay, bujang, “free to marry (of a man or a woman).” 

Tidung, badduu (baddoeoe) marry,” XIII, 52. 

Besema, budjang (boedjang) “unmarried person,” XII, 150. 

Serawai, budjang (boedjang) “unmarried person”; Dig Bocdjang, term with which 
a married woman addresses her husband’s unmarried brother,” XII, 150. 

Lampong, bahaw, “family on the wife’s side,” XII, 118. 

Visayan, bayao, ““father-, brother-, mother-, sister-in-law.’”® 

Pampango, bayo, “brother- or sister-in-law.’ Philippine Magazine, September, 

a 1936, p. 452. 

Tagalog, Ilokano, Samar-Leyte, Bikol, Pangasinan, bayaw, “brother-in-law” PINL. 

Ifugao, aidu, ‘“-in-law,” specifically, lateral kin of spouse. 

Kankanai, aydu, “sister-in-law,’’ Vanoverbergh, 24. 


Y, 4 This paper shows, I think, that the meaning attributed by Dempwolff to this form is 
not sufficiently broad. 
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Pangasinan, ayru, “‘sister-in-law.’” 

Busangese, djalo, “‘unmarried,”’ XIII, 32. 

Lampong, (m)adju (madjoe), “bride,’’ XII, 119. 

Lampong, (m)adja, ‘‘miss in her teens,” XII, 119. 

Malay, duwai (used after a more definite word to give the meaning “-in-law’’). 

Malay, (men)antu, “‘son (or daughter) -in-law.” 

Malay, madu, ‘“‘relationship between women married to the same man; fellow wife.” 

Malay, idan, “love madness.” 

Malay, idah, “love token at betrothal; pledge of constancy exchanged between 
illicit lovers at the beginning of a liaison.” 

Kayan, doh, “woman, feminine, woman in the sense of wife’’ (but not so respectful 
as hawan), XIII, 32. 

Toradja, doe, “an unmarried man or woman’”’, XXXI, 90. 

Lampong, (m)adju (madjoe), “‘bride,’’ XII, 119. 

Mentawei, badja, ‘‘term for father’s brother,’ Loeb, 420. 

Batak, bayo (bajo)... “form of address used by a woman to her husband’s 
brother’s wife (it is forbidden to speak the name of her bajo),” VI, 28. 

Macassar, badju (badjoe). . . . mamadjoei, ‘‘to unite a couple in marriage, during 
which both bride and groom are covered with the same garment,” IX, 28. 

Batak, bayu (bajoe)... erdemore, Bajoe, ceremony ... reminding some- 
what of our own betrothals, in which the doweries agreed on are delivered to the 
person authorized to receive them,” VI, 29. 

Batak, bayuwang (bayoewang), equivalent to Parekang, “bride.” 

Lampong, kadjong, “‘spouse,” . . . ngadjong, “‘to marry,” XII, 110. 

Lampong, madja peteri, “approachable maid, jolly girl,” XII, 119. 

Lampong, mandjaw, “‘to seek,” XII, 118. 

Gayo Batak, era, ‘‘Husband’s brothers, wife’s sisters; in general, relatives by mar- 
riage of the same tribe as the person through thom the relationship by marriage 
comes into being . . . the era’s of a woman are thus the brothers, full nephews, 
etc. of her husband; the era’s of a man are the sisters, full nieces, etc. of his 
wife ...,’’ VI, 48. 

Pangasinan, erat, ““A and B, marrying into the same family, call each other erat. 
San-erat is their relationship to each other.’ 

Karo Batak, eda, “‘sister-in-law.”’ VI, 47. 

Mentawei, eira, “wife of a man’s brother.” Also, “the brother or sister of a woman’s 
husband is his Eira” but it would appear that “his” is used by error for “her,” 
Loeb, 423. 

Rotinese, adu ... 3)... ,’’ ana adu inak esa “he is seeking a woman to take to 
wife,” XVI, 56. 

Rotinese, elo, “gift taken to the house of one’s betrothed,” XVI, 70. 

5 Manuscript of Daisy Hontiveras in the Beyer Collection of Original Sources. 


® Manuscript of Manual A. Viray, ibid. 
7 Manual A. Viray, in Beyer Collection. 
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Buginese, djalo, “an unmarried woman,” XIII, 32. 

Borneo, forms indei, indi, indo and sindo occur 13 times out of 24 words in Hupe’s 
comparative list of words meaning “‘mother.’’ The forms may possibly be de- 
rived from ina, “‘mother” but I think derivation from the root here considered 
a little more probable, XIII, 43. 

Sedalir, madu (madoej) “‘father,’’ XIII, 59. 


The original sense of the word appears to have been “other group,” 
“strangers,” or something of the sort. What occurred to split that sense into 
the two planes of meanings shown above? 

The hypothesis follows easily and obviously that endogamous groups 
owing to pressure of increasing population, advancing technology, greater 
stability of residence, and other factors began to abandon their indifference 
toward other groups and to enter into new relations with them: on the one 
hand, into relations of exchange and of enmity and, on the other hand, into 
marital relations. 

These two developments must inevitably have formed a dynamic couple: 
precisely because the folk exchanged with foreign groups it became both 
feasible and necessary to marry into them, and the more intermarriage, the 
more exchanged. Likewise, because they warred with some groups they 
needed others as allies—and that, as Tylor has pointed out, meant that they 
must intermarry with them. After this, having allies, they were the more 
likely to go to war. This statement does not mean that the benefits to the 
group were ever in men’s minds, even though in some cases, men may have 
been conscious of individual benefits to be derived from intermarriage. It 
means that, with the increase of other forms of relations, haphazard marital 
unions became more and more frequent until they became the rule and that, 
thus, marriage within the group became abnormal and was rationalized as 
evil. Nor does this statement mean to imply that the forces set forth above 
as impelling toward exogamy were the only ones operative, or that the bene- 
fits from exogamy named above were its only benefits. These are mentioned 
here because they are the ones that our linguistic material seems to intimate. 

A particularized linguistic justification of the materials seems hardly 
necessary. Borrowing does not affect the conclusion to be drawn. Some 
amount of primary differentiation of the stems, aside from the changes pro- 
duced by phonetic shifts may fairly be assumed to have occurred—I mean 
such a differentiation as in the English series, Snout, snoot, sneer, snore, 
snooze. ... Accidental coincidence of words having similar sound and 
meaning in two languages is exceedingly rare. I feel fairly certain of the 
tulang lists since eliminating, on the advice of Dr Cecilio Lopez, Secretary 
and Executive Officer of the Institute of National Language, the word 


1 
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tulong, meaning “‘help”’ in three languages. Likewise I have eliminated from 
the aidu lists a great number of words because it appears probable that they 
are descended from Original Austronesian daya, wife.* We both suspect that 
there may be other erroneous inclusions in this list, but do not know where 
to prune. The root contains only one consonant and that a very liquid one. 
I might easily have made the aidu list two or three times as long, for the root 
appears to have been built on to a tremendous extent in the growth of the 
various languages. For example, in one of the Adatrecht lists (remember, 
these are confined to adat words) there are 16 words in alphabetical order 
from djae to djoedjoer (bride price), and all but three or four of them might, 
without straining the imagination, be interpreted as belonging in our lists. 
Djae is explained thus, ‘‘a married couple often lives in the household of 
one of them. When they leave this to live in their own house, that is called 
mandjae.’’ The sense of extrinsicality and of marriage is plainly apparent. 
A somewhat similar list from the Dyak, dai to duai is to be found in XIII, 
12-14. 

It seems safe to conclude that the cognates of tulang and aidu do reflect 
a transition from endogamy (understand pangamy) to exogamy at some 
remote period of the Malay Language. Can this dating in terms of language 
be made more definite? 

If we might conceive of the growth of a language family as analogous to 
the growth of a tree, that is, as a trunk putting forth branches, I believe we 
could. For if the transition to exogamy had occurred before the branching 
of the languages from the trunk, then the word ¢ulang must have undergone 
a primary differentiation in the trunk language to express the three new 
senses it acquired on the coming of exogamy. This would manifest itself in 
some degree of similarity in the cognates expressing any single one of these 
three senses. But there is no such similarity. Therefore it might be concluded 
that branching of the trunk into languages had already begun at the time 
of the transition. Such a conception of the development of a language family 
seems to me, however, a dangerous simplification, and I hesitate to draw 
such a conclusion. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE SUN DANCE 
IN UTE RELIGION By MARVIN K. OPLER 


N 1919, Professor Lowie briefly described the sun dance of the Shoshoni, 

Ute and Hidatsa.' In 1921, Dr Leslie Spier, in his paper entitled The 
Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, summarized the data on the Ute in the 
following manner: 

There is little information on the Ute dance, but it suggests that here too the 
dance is controlled by a single individual. The leader is a medicineman. The dancers 
desire supernatural power, but only a few receive sufficient to qualify as medicine- 
men. 


Later, in 1924, Lowie characterized the object of the Southern Ute dance as 
“primarily the attainment of a shaman’s powers, secondarily the cure of 
sick men.” According to him: 

The leader was of course possessed of shamanistic powers. Sometimes as many 
as forty men participated in the ritual, but only a few of them attained their wish 
to become medicinemen. Some Ute would take part in four or five ceremonies before 
having their hopes fulfilled. When exhausted from fasting, a person would faint and 
then he might dream about eating and the Sun would tell he was tobe a medicine- 
man. After a while, he would wake up and feel quite well. 


Since Lowie’s helpful accounts and Spier’s summary, no description of 
the Ute sun dance has appeared although the rite is held annually at two 
places on the reservation and is by all odds the most important religious 
ceremonial undertaken by the tribe. In 1936 and 1937 it was the author’s 
good fortune to witness four sun dances at the Ignacio agency center and 
the Towaoc sub-agency. In addition, native informants furnished a number 
of full statements on the dance and its significance. Because the sun dance 
proved to be central in Ute religious organization, a thorough treatment of 
the subject is in order. 

The ceremonial reached the Northern Ute from the Shoshoni around 
1890, and in all probability originated with the Arapaho and Cheyenne. 
Because of its late introduction and foreign origin, it is surprising that the 
dance found a cardinal place of honor in Ute society. Of a number of dances 


1 The Sun Dance of the Shoshoni, Ute and Hidatsa (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum Natural History, vol. XVI), pp. 387-431. 

2 Anthropological Papers, American Museum Natural History, vol. XVI, Part VII, 
p. 486. 

3 Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography (Anthropological Papers, American Museum Natural 
History, vol. XX, Part III), p. 291. 
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and rituals which functioned formerly, only the bear and sun dances persist 
with anything like their original force. Since the latter is a borrowed com- 
plex, coming originally from Plains Indian sources, the modifications of this 
rite by the Ute must throw light upon the integration of their religion and 
upon its distinctive features. 

The Ute themselves credit the Arapaho with the discovery of this dance.‘ 
According to them, there is the story told by Oklahoma Indians which fully 
accounts for the Arapaho ritual: 


It was during the hottest part of summer and an Arapaho was swimming in a 
river. Soon he began to hear some singing in the tall trees by the shore. He came 
out and went over to those trees. They were straight and tall, like pine or spruce. 
When he came near, the song died in the wind. He returned to the water. The sun 
rose higher, and the light was blinding. After a while, he heard singing again, this 
time louder and stronger. The songs seemed to come from the trees. He went close 
to the trees again. As he looked up, he saw a buffalo-head in the fork of the tallest 
tree. This made the songs; this gave him the idea of the sun dance. 


Although the Southern Ute tell this story of the Arapaho in all seriousness 
and claim, furthermore, to have received this dance recently from Northern 
Ute and Shoshoni sources, nevertheless they have a myth to account for its 
religious importance among themselves. The Ute story is vague and short, 
but it none the less succeeds in surrounding this dated and borrowed com- 
plex with an aura of mystery befitting its supernatural dignity. According 
to the Ute myth: 


There was a young man who once got very tired while far from camp and fell 
asleep. He dreamed about sun dance, and when he awoke, there was Sunav. (Sunav 
is Wolf, half trickster and half culture-hero, who figures prominently in Ute my- 
thologv—MKO). Then Sunav told him there would be a time when the streams 
would dry up and the leaves on the trees would shrivel. He said the sun dance would 
harden the men for this time. There would be one tiny stream left, Sunav said, where 
these young men could get water for the camp. The men would be ready for that. 
So Sunav said he should have the people fix the poles and corral for that dance. 
This would make them good Indians, he said. 

According to Sunav’s wishes, the dancers were supposed to dance for twelve 
seasons, once they joined the sun dance. They were supposed to think seriously of 
that dance. The young man returned, knowing that he was supposed to take charge 
of the sun dance. That is why the Indians are supposed to pray for everything at 
sun dance. If they grow crops, they pray for them. They pray for abundance. This 
prepares them for the time when there will be drought. The dance is to give thanks 

4 This is accurate according to Lowie, Shoshonean Ethnography, op. cit., p. 291, and Spier, 
op. cit., p. 495. 
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for everything over the world. They heard the young man say the dance was only 0 
for once every year. The first sun dance drum was very large with twelve men around r 
it; the whistle was an eagle-bone taken from the upper wing. Today the dancers V 
pray for crops and the welfare of all the people. Ever since that first time they have c 


had the sun dance. 


I 

This tale is intended to make the dance their own. . 
Having separated the Ute sun dance from its known Arapaho, Cheyenne, ‘ 
Sioux and Kiowa antecedents, my informants tell how it is incorporated . 
into the calendar of important yearly events. After the annual bear dance 
in the spring, the sun dance leader always announces the date for his cere- | 
monial to the assemblage. As custodian of the ritual, and nothing more, 
he warns the young men who intend to dance to be ready when the time , 


comes. Often he recites the myth recounted above and ends by asking the 
co-operation of all the people. The dance itself is usually held at the first 
full moon in July ‘‘when the sun is strongest.’’ Today, at Ignacio, this date , 
is often set back to some time between the 10th and 20th of July because 
of urgent agricultural labors required earlier in the month. However at 
Towaoc, where no such economic considerations interfere, the ceremony 
occurs on the original date. 

On the surface, the decision to dance is entirely personal. The man who 
so wishes merely notifies the sun dance leader some time before the rite. 
Actually, however, more is involved. For if one dreams about dancing in 
sun dance, he is expected to enter the ranks of the performers voluntarily. 
There is no external compulsion, but such dreams come directly from the 
sun and have unlimited supernatural force. The reluctance of a bashful boy 
or aged old man to assume the heavy obligation of the public ordeal is 
equally swept aside in favor of the divinely ordained duty. Asked whether 
he would “believe such dreams,” a young, emancipated Ignacio Ute told 
me: “If I believed it, if it was real, why then I’d go through with it and agree 
to dance.” 

This dream-vision is closely connected with the assumption of super- 
natural power. A dream of dancing in the ceremony is therefore something 

5 A young Ignacio farmer bewailed the recent turn of events: “This year we have sun 
dance here on the 10th of July and it’s not regular that way. When I looked that date up on 
the calendar it said the last quarter of the moon began then. We have it that way because 
they’ll just be getting through with haying then. Before they begin on something else there are 
a few days for sun dance. Nowadays, it must not interfere with farming. The singers go home 
to tend to irrigation while the dancers rest. Last year the singers hurried home to watch their 
farms in between. It makes you wonder whether we are Utes or farmers. The new life comes 
in between. Over at Towaoc, the old sun dance leader, the old chief, is dead. They’re talking 
of combining the Ignacio and Towaoc dances, and its too bad the way those things are going.” 
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of a promise that curing power will someday come in the course of the sun 
ritual. Actually, there are three ways in which such power is obtained: (1) 
when the shaman chooses some young man or woman and sends the re- 
quired dreams or visions through his own power; (2) when the novice ap- 
prentices himself to the shaman, learning his songs and ceremonies and 
meanwhile awaiting the dreams which really signalize the coming of power; 
and (3) when a young man gets his visions directly from the sun in the course 
of the sun dance. In the latter case, the incumbent is reminded, again 
through dreams, to participate in the rite. 

Although the dancers are said to benefit the whole tribe by their serv- 
ices, nevertheless they must pay for this privilege. In the old days, sun 
dancers used to give at least one horse to a friend or spectator in much the 
same way as Ute warriors gave away horses following a successful raid. Even 
today, when horses are less plentiful, shawls, blankets, buckskin and silver 
are used as substitutes. The gifts are presented to selected visitors and 
friends as tokens of the good luck they are to have during the coming year.® 
In addition, the dancers are supposed to bring sick people into the corral 
and pray for them or dance for them. Not only the assumption of super- 
natural power, but its training and strengthening takes place within the 
corral. The sick are cured, the religious are purified, and those with curing 
power already in their possession are fortified, all as a result of the group 
ritual. 

The Southern Ute, moreover, do not torture themselves during partici- 
pation in the sun dance nor do they take active part in fulfilment of a vow. 
While the word for sun dance literally means “‘dancing without water” and 
| while its connotations of thirsting and fasting are strictly observed, there 
is no intention of mortifying the flesh beyond a species of religious asceti- 
cism. Water and food, they say, prevent the dancer from freeing himself of 
bodily encumbrances. The more oblivious the body is of what is happening, 
the more inert and mechanical its movements become, the greater freedom 
there is for concentration on visions of power. Thus the unceasing back- 
ward-forward movement of the dance, so spectacular to the observer, is 
intended only to lead into the deep and exhausted sleeping periods when 
dreams come. 

No careful informant will give a blanket explanation of the visions ob- 
tained. They vary with individual supernatural power and no dancer will 


6 Contrary to expert tourist opinion, there is no remuneration for the dancers. The visitor’s 
charge of twenty-five or fifty cents goes half to the owner of the land on which the dance is 
held, and half for the materials making up the corral. If anything is left after timber and wire 
are paid for, it goes for the melons and sweets eaten by the dancers after their ordeal 
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divulge the contents of his dreams to any other. In only one case did power 

fail to give my informant the rule not to tell about his vision. In this in- 

stance, he saw an eagle at the fork of the center pole flapping his wings 

against the broken branch; water poured from the branch, and as my in- 

formant crumpled in his place, the eagle dropped to the ground, and ap- 

proaching him, spoke. But what the eagle said was secret. As another in- 

formant declared, “‘If people aren’t in sun dance, they don’t know what it 

means; and if they are in it, then power usually tells them in a dream or some 

other way never to tell.” 

Fewer people perform in the sun dance today than was once the case. 
At Ignacio one finds five or six dancers and at Towaoc a dozen or more, but 
at one time there were close to sixty Southern Utes in a single ceremony. 
Not all receive power in a single ceremony and all are expected to dance 
year after year unless otherwise ordered by their respective powers. If the 
ritual is interrupted by rain or windstorm, the performers are expected to 
start over again when the weather clears. 

As examples of the great religious force exemplified in this rite, the Ute 
tell a number of stories repeated on countless occasions. According to one 
tale, the dance had been in progress for a day when the sky suddenly be- 
came leaden with heavy rain clouds. The dancers kept moving and the sing- 
ers continued with their songs, but the clouds gathered ominously. Then 
one of the dancers stopped to pray. The prayer was an audible appeal to 
the sun. Before long the clouds separated and drew back on either side of 
the sun. “They rolled back like a tipi-door,” said one informant, ‘‘and the 
sun came out. It was the work of great power to make the clouds roll back 
like curtains.” 

According to another story: “A fellow was knocked flat on his back while 
he was dancing. They left him alone for a while, but he couldn’t come to. 
Then E——- C——, who has strong power went over to where he was 
lying. E Cc had been dancing with the rest and he looked dry; his 
skin was chalky and his eyes were sunk in their sockets. But he just kneeled 
and squirted water from his mouth into the other one’s mouth. He did this 
for a while, and then the man came to. C——- must have plenty of power to 
do that.” 

The affective appeal of the ritual is evidenced by informants in their 
generalized accounts of the dance. A typical and accurate discussion is the 
following: 

The Ute have sun dance to help the crops and cure people, but we Southern Ute 
run it also to give people power through that dance. The power is to cure the sick; 
not everyone gets it, but those who are chosen, who believe, who don’t stop in the 
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middle when they begin to feel power coming to them—they’re the ones who receive 
it. They have to dance on and on before they get power. It doesn’t always come to a 
man in a single sun dancé. If the singers are good, that always helps the dancers go 
through with it. If the singers don’t sing so strong, they say it’s harder to make the 
grade in the dance. I used to sing for sun dance. That way I know. 

When power comes, it usually comes all at once. If the man is dancing, the power 
won’t wait and it just knocks him down. Some fellows go through five or six times 
before anything happens to them, or it might come to them the first time. One never 
knows when the power is going to come, but when it comes you know it. Say I got 
power from the sun the third time I went through sun dance. I would probably 
dance in it the rest of my days, hoping for that power to come back stronger. 

When the power is coming towards a man they say he shouldn’t give up. He 
may feel queer, but he shouldn’t stop dancing then. Then is the time to keep on 
dancing back and forward to that pole. When he feels it coming on, he should have 
the courage to keep on dancing till it really hits him. Sometimes the power waits and 
comes later when he sleeps. It’s the same thing. 

Sometimes sick people are brought around and the dancers who have power are 
in there dancing for them. That sun dance corral is like an Indian church. It has a 
gate open towards the east where the sun rises, and all around trees are planted in 
the shape of a circle. Usually there are twelve trees in the circle representing the 
twelve disciples of God. The forked tree in the center represents Creator-of-Humans. 
The white people see that corral and think it’s just trees, but the Indians know it is 
their religion. 

In the dance they go up to the pole and back. Back and forth, looking at that 
forked tree in the center. The dancers are over on the west side facing east. Back and 
forth. They have eagle-tail feathers attached to their little fingers in each hand, 
and they have eagle-bone whistles in their mouths to blow upon. As they dance, 
looking up, they can forget about themselves. They can get power from Creator-of- 
Humans through the sun. They can see visions, too, if they are moving like in a 
dream. 

There is no one kind of vision, but usually they begin to see four things through 
the sun: Fish, water, buffalo, or eagle. The water is from some kind of water monster. 
The power comes through these things, but it comes first to them from the sun. The 
dancer begins to dream those things: a fish, water, buffalo, or an eagle. But he can’t 
just give up. If he gets scared and stops dancing while the power is coming, that 
means he doesn’t want to take it. It would look silly, after going through with it. 
But if he keeps going after he sees fish, water, buffalo, or eagle up there on that pole, 
then the power will probably come and knock him out or it will come later in his 
dreams. 

They don't eat or drink anything during the dance. They may get water through 
the air if they have enough power, and I’ve seen them smash up against that center 
pole and act as if they were drinking. They say that sometimes they see water run- 
ning down that pole like a clear spring and then they suck it up through the eagle- 
bone whistle. It runs through the whistle into their mouths, but you can’t see it. 
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When they cure sick people on the dance grounds, the sick one goes in and stands 
or lies on a blanket. Any dancer with power can go over to the sick one. He comes 
over and presses on the part that hurts. He brushes the person back and front with a 
fan of eagle-tail feathers. They brush down, doing the head first, then the front, the 
sides, the back and finally the feet. This runs the evil sickness right out into the 
ground. They do this during any part of the dance usually during the daytime. That 
sick person is barefoot and he stands on a deer-hide or a buffalo-hide. The medicine- 
man doing it always prays. He usually faces the sun as he does this because that’s 
where the power came from. Later that person can pay the medicine-man for this, 
—money, or a horse, or whatever he can afford. In this curing, they don’t promise 
anything before. It’s different (from the ordinary curing ceremony); they give what- 
ever they want to. 

In the morning, just before the sun comes up, the sun dance leader brushes off 
the dancers too. He fans them one by one at sun-up, and the dancers stretch their 
hands toward the sun as it rises. Then the dancers are free of evil, too. 

When the people go to get the tree for the center pole, they usually take along 
an old warrior, the oldest man in the tribe who has brought back enemy horses or 
led a good raid. Then they can make the corral. 

The dancers have on G-strings and they are painted. In the morning their rela- 
tives are there to help them. Any woman relative mixes the paint at the camp and 
brings it over for the dancer to paint himself. They are all painted different according 
to their own ideas. They paint up every morning after they’re brushed and before 
the rest period. Then they can change their costumes during the three days if they 
want. Some do it. 

The relatives also supply the willows for the corral and their dancer’s bedding. 
They gather it up in the evening and take it over in the morning. The morning songs 
beginning each day’s dance are always the same. You can tell it is just starting up, 
because the other songs can be different. 

The dancers always face the pole, dancing forward toward the forked tree and 
back again, dancing backward. Nowadays, they don’t always dance three days and 
three nights at Ignacio like they used to do. Now it’s sometimes two nights and two 
and a half days. Each dancer has that whistle in his mouth and blows on it while he 
dances in time to the music. It takes wind. He looks up toward the fork of the center 
pole while he dances, so his eyes are always toward the sun. When one stops, the 
leader can tell him, ‘How do you expect power if you haven’t the good courage to 
take it’? When they rest like that, they show they’re not accepting the power, not 
going through with it. Dancers say it just tightens up inside the chest before the 
power comes. 

Around the second day, the leader himself will walk to the center pole and pray. 
He always faces the sun. At this time he can hold his hands toward the sun. Up at 
the fork of the pole, they have a bundle of willows put there from the beginning. A 
wooden doll with its face painted is put up on the pole. It belongs to the sun dance 
leader and he prays to it for help in the dance. When the dancers get dizzy toward 
the end, they can run to one side of the pole orintoit. In the morning dances, they 
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pray a greeting to the rising sun. But no one will tell when he gets power from the 
sun or how it happened. They are knocked out with the smash of all that power 
coming to them at once. 


Having set forth at least one typical and generalized account of the pur- 
pose and emotionalized religious effects of the sun dance, it would next be 
helpful to have a picture of the entire ceremonial before us. 

The ritual begins formally with the ‘“‘capture of the centerpole,” a fune- 
tion of the entire tribe. A day before the dance is to be held, a group of 
prominent tribesmen, the sun dance leader, assisting shamans and a group 
of warriors set out to find a suitable cottonwood tree. A typical band camp 
follows behind, whole families with children straggling in the rear guarded 
by scouts. The oldest warrior, one who had led his people on raids and had 
perhaps killed an enemy, acts as chief. Riding ahead with a scout, he sights 
the tree which is dubbed “an enemy chief.’’ The band leader shoots for 
the center pole, aiming at the fork or “heart.’’ When the arrow or bullet 
strikes, the others, armed also with bows and arrows, rush forward. Two 
men with axes chop the tree down as fast as possible. This is called “cutting 
down the enemy.”’ As day dawns, the men and women circle round the fallen 
tree, shouting their victory. The woman help in stripping the limbs off, 
just as they strip a fallen enemy on the field of battle. When the loot is 
collected and the captive thoroughly taunted, they load him on a wagon 
and return to camp. Those who remained behind while the others went for 
the tree have a sham battle with the victors upon their arrival at the camp. 
“You aren’t Utes! You didn’t help!” the victors cry. Finally they win their 
right to enter the camp and the pole is placed on the ground. 

On July 20, 1937, the triumphal procession drove up to the home 
camp with two wagonloads of such captives—the chief pole and the corral 
poles—out in front. The sun dance leader drove the wagon carrying the 
chief pole, and the second wagon was driven by his son. Four riders drew 
up abreast in the rear, the tribal chief among them. This procession circled 
the sun dance grounds twice singing victory songs in much the same way 
as a returning raiding expedition circled the band camp before the reserva- 
tion period. They went around clockwise and then entered the camp from 
the east and unloaded the poles. The forks of the centerpole faced the east. 

The sun dance leader then addressed the group making any announce- 
ments concerning the rite that he saw fit. In the 1937 ceremonial at Ignacio, 
three men were chosen to lead the sun dance in the future since the leader 
announced his retirement for the following year. Then the centerpole was 
decorated on the forked branches with brightly colored scarfs; “the warrior 
is decorated while lying in a bed of branches,” as one informant explained. 
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Nanes, a blind old man almost a century in age was chosen as the oldest 
warrior who had killed an enemy and fought in the wars. Someone held the 
gun for him while he shot the tree—for the second time—amid shouting 
and singing. The drum started and first they sang a victory war song of the 
type sung after a successful raiding party returns. Then war dance songs 
were sung of the type used for starting out on an expedition. After each 
song, the onlookers shouted and gave calls. The singers lined up on either 
side of the centerpole and applauded by using their eagle-bone whistles. 

The centerpole, a big cottonwood trunk about twenty-five feet long, 
forked at the top, was then stripped of bark beginning at the bottom and 
extending about eight feet up from the base. The bark hacked off in three 
foot strips was laid to one side while the men stood around and joked. A 
few were busy meanwhile digging fourteen holes for the circular corral, two 
for the gateway to the east and twelve others for the pillars of the enclosure.’ 
The groundplan of the circular corral had a diameter of almost ninety feet. 

Then one man took some black and red paints which one of the dancers 
had brought over and painted the stripped section with a wide black band 
in the center flanked by two broad bands of red, above and below. The 
bands of color encircling the trunk were so placed as to be at eye level 
when the pole was raised. Above this, a heavy red arrow design was painted 
on pointing to the fork of the tree to remind the dancers later, I was told, 
that they must always look up at the forked branches while they danced. 
The black paint was made from charcoal and the red was red ochre, mined 
in Mancos Canyon and mixed the day before.* I was also informed at this 
time that if a great many men were pledged to dance, they just painted 
the centerpole red all over. A hole was now dug in the center of the cor- 
ral to receive the base of the centerpole. 

Before they raise the pole, the dancers and singers sing a special song. 
Three times the centerpole is lifted and set back on the ground; and each 
time the song is repeated, the eagle-bone whistles following and the men 
shouting at the end. The singing is an announcement to the supernatural 
powers that the people are going to dance and that they need help. It is the 


7 The Ute tipi of the old days was made on a skeleton of 12 to 15 poles, two of these being 
ear-poles for the door. It is interesting in this connection to note that although two of my 
informants referred to the sun dance corral as “the Indian church,” seven others called it “the 
tipi of the people”; the twelve pillars of the enclosure were variously called “‘the disciples of 
Christ” and “the sun dance tipi poles.”” Older informants, less acculturated by white contact, 
preferred the latter connotations. 

8 The black paint is charcoal and grease, the red a pounded red ochre mixed with water; 
when the sediment of the ochre settles in the bottom of the vessel, the water is drained off at 
the top. 
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kind of prayer-song sung by the men in the evening when they sit around 
the fire and rest. Then one of the dancers brings fresh, green willow branches, 
some of which are tied to the fork of the centerpole. Finally, the centerpole 
is girdled with a rope at the top and is raised slowly and easily by placing 
two crossed props (made of two poles crossed and tied together) under- 
neath. The tree was propped higher up near the forked end since one of the 
crossed props was higher than the other. Then it was raised and dropped 
into the hole in the center of the corral, while an iron bar was held to guide 
it at the base. The two ends of the rope girdling the pole were used to set 
it perfectly upright, and once set, the pole was turned until the red arrow 
pointing towards the fork was at the west end, while the forks faced north 
and south. Now the band leader in war-bonnet and regalia announces that 
“the enemy chief,” the tree, talked like a living person until it was cut 
down. Then it became the representative of God. He points over west 
where the forked centerpoles of three previous sun dances are still standing. 
The tattered silk scarfs still nailed to the top of one were bleached a dirty 
white and half of the oldest pole was worn away. No Ute dared remove 
these battered remnants once they had played their sacred role in sun dance. 

The corral is completed by setting the other fourteen poles in place and 
joining them together with thirteen additional poles laid across the top and 
tied together with wire. It is almost noon when the helpers are finished and 
the entire afternoon is spent in gathering up brush and willows to fill in the 
walls of the corral. The willow brush around the sides makes a solid enclo- 
sure. The work is completed by tying fresh willow branches over the section 
of the centerpole painted red and black 

By five o’clock the brush has all been cut and laid in place. The dancers 
circle the centerpole three times blowing their whistles. Everything is ready 
now and they may go for a swim and have dinner. If they think it will rain, 
a few onlookers are instructed to build a tipi behind the corral. In al! these 
preparations there is a great deal of co-operative effort.® 

At sundown, the dancers have their last drink of water. The family 
camps are now spread out north of the agency surrounding the dance corral. 
On July 20, about ten main camp clusters were noted, spread out at 
random. A large sun dance drum is heard beating three times to call the 
people together and the families gather around the gate to the corral. 

When all are assembled, whistles are heard over west of the corral and 


® My help was also welcomed in making the corral. After the work was done, I was told 
to wear a red or bright silk scarf “like a Ute.”” Then, they said, the gateman who took admis- 
sion each day would recognize my dress by this mark. At night, he would make no mistake and 
neither I nor my wife would have to pay admission. 
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the dancers emerge, blowing rhythmically. They circle the corral three 
times going clockwise and enter on the third time; they walk south of the 
centerpole and each man takes his place in the northwest corner of the cor- 
ral.’ The onlookers surge in and stand in the southeast corner. Finally a 
shaman addresses them, giving the crowd instructions and emphasizing the 
solemnity of the event. In the meantime, the sun dance leader approaches 
the centerpole and prays softly. The willows have been stripped off the 
middle, where the designs are, and the dance is about to begin. 

A diagram of the inside of the dance grounds would show the following: 
The gate is to the east with a gatekeeper and helpers stationed outside. At 
night there.is a bright brush fire east of the centerpole, lighting up the 
dancers on the opposite side. The five dancers (at Ignacio) are ranged diag- 
onally from the north to the west point, facing southeast. The men in the 
audience are sitting and standing between the north point and the east 
point with a few standing before the brush fire. The singers are at the south 
point around the large drum; seated around them are the women and 
younger children opposite the dancers. Later on the women join in the sing- 
ing, forming a chorus for the male singers. There are three large hoop 
drums covered on both sides with hide and laced around the rim like an 
army drum. 

The dancers are dressed individualistically in bright calico skirts with 
G-strings over them; they are bared to the waist with only a shell gorget 
ornament of beadwork on the chest. They are barefoot and wear beaded 
belts. All have on the chest ornament, except the sun dance leader who 
stands now at the north point. Their bed-rolls are examined outside by the 
gatekeeper and then brought in. From now to the end of the ceremony, the 
dancers may only leave in pairs, covering themselves with sheets as they 
go out. 

After some preliminary practice singing, during which the fire is built 
east of the centerpole, the large hoop-drum, three feet in diameter, begins 
to sound. The drum has rawhide stretched across and can be heard for 
miles around calling in stragglers. When all is ready, the leader again goes 
to the pole from the north point and prays, this time to himself. While this 
is going on the man at the west side announces the length of the dance in 
days and nights, and tells how long the dancers’ sleeping and rest periods 
will be. He says that the dancers must fast and thirst. He finally warns the 
women assembled to watch themselves for the onset of menstruation since 


\0 Tf they hold the dance for three days, they circle the corral three times. A four-day dance 


would require four clockwise circuits 
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this is dangerous for the dancers and for the men present. He ends by thank- 
ing the spectators for coming, and then the dance songs begin. 

There are two types of sun dance song, one during which the dancers 
rest. The other type is the dance accompaniment and for both the large 
drum is used. The singers have just been advised how to space the rest songs 
and their drum is now set before them strung to three small posts about six 
inches from the ground. The rhythm of their songs is appropriate for the 
dance step, a few short steps or hops up to the pole or towards it, and then 
a series of steps back to position. The dancers must always face the pole 
while dancing and should not rest except for the resting songs. In all the 
dances I saw, there were few falls from grace on the matter of resting. 

The dancers stand in their places and blow on the whistles. As they 
dance towards the pole and back again, they blow staccato notes on the 
whistles in time to the rhythm of the music. Their eyes are raised to the 
fork of the centerpole and they dance in this manner until sunrise. 

In the old days, as my informants said, the corral looked more like a 
large brush-covered tipi with a dozen or more poles extending from the 
centerpole to the walls of the corral. Inside, the spectators witnessed the 
ceremony which brought power to the tribe. Even today, spectators are 
not allowed to whistle, to lie down, or in any way to disturb the dancers." 
For the spectators to rest, they must return to their respective camps after 
midnight. Few remain during the night and the singers take turns at the 
big drum. Toward morning, the corral looks deserted, but the dancers con 
tinue until the first sign of daybreak in the east. 

In the morning of the second day, when the sun rose, the dancers went 
to the north side of the centerpole and lined up. They blew on their whistles 
and prayed while the singers sang the Morning Song as the sun rose.” After 
this song was repeated in three verses, the drums sounded to call the people 
together. 

Posts have been placed between each dancer and his neighbors, and two 
small archways of birch saplings have been placed at the north and west 
points running diagonally toward the centerpole. The archways are made 
by setting four birches in a row, two together and two far apart on either 
side; the two close together are then bent in opposite directions and tied 
at the top to the two birches on the outside. These archways cut the dancers 


"t Gum-chewing is especially forbidden. It is said to trouble the performers 

Some of the dance songs are changed every year and new ones are invented; but the 
Morning Song remains the same. One informant compared the Morning Song to the old songs 
sung in the Deer Hoof Rattle Dance; vide, The Southern Ute of Colorado, in Acculturation in 
Seven American Indian; Tribes R. Linton, editor: 1940, p. 155 
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off from the spectators and visitors are not allowed beyond the archways 
with shoes or moccasins on. If a dancer drops anything within this smaller 
enclosure, he is forbidden to pick it up until the dancing stops and the rest 
period begins. Two men in charge may remove their shoes and retrieve the 
object after the singing has ceased. Whenever this occurs, the man who picks 
up the object must go to the centerpole, and announce that someone will 
tell a story. An important elderly Ute is usually chosen and his story will 
either be a stirring exploit of the days when the Utes raided for horses, or a 
humerous incident intended to please the spectators. This form was fol- 
lowed any time that things were dropped in the runways, or any time the 
dancers were stopped for a rest period, morning, noon, or night. 

While this happens, sheets are strung up between the poles separating 
the dancers from the public. Each dancer rests alone in his separate com- 
partment and may sleep for a brief while. 

During the morning song, the dancers hold up their hands to the sun 
and pray. They pray individually, but those who have no power ask that it 
may come to them, while the others plead with their powers ‘‘to do good.” 
After this the gatekeeper is replaced by his assistant, a guard for the day. 
The dancers may dream until the guard beats the drum at a specified time 
and the dancing begins again. 

The dancers are now painted for the first time in accordance with in- 
structions received in some dream. They paint each other with materials 
furnished by their relatives. The guard removes the ashes from the fire, calls 
for the drum and tells the dancers to hurry with their preparations. They 
are now to dance steadily until sundown. 

On July 21, when the dancers emerged from their compartments, all 
had red paint on the face, around the eyes. The leader had red paint on his 
legs and feet, and the dancer next to him had red paint on the shoulders, 
arms and chest. T—— B Jr. had a beaded headband on with two 
pendants on the sides to which downy eagle feathers were attached. B— 
K—— had a design in green paint on his face, consisting of three parallel 
lines drawn up toward the cheekbones with three dots directly below each 
line. When L——- F——- H——, the tribal matriarch came into the corral, 
she began to applaud with a highpitched keening tone. Then all the women 
applauded the appearance of the dancers. The women had bunches of wil- 
lows in their hands which they pounded on the ground in time to the music 
to produce a rustling sound. The dancing then continued all day with rest 
periods in between. 

On the afternoon of the second day, three new things made their appear- 
ance: 
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(1) Three willow trees were planted in a row going east and west be- 
tween the singers and the centerpole. This was so that the dancers would 
not be troubled by the sight of the people on the other side. 

(2) The sun dance doll was tied to the west side of the centerpole about 
six feet from the ground. The doll was dressed like a sun dancer with a 
feather in its hair and a skirt around its legs; it also wore a tiny chest orna- 
ment. The doll was about nine inches high, made of wood and painted. 

(3) One more archway of birch saplings was set up between the dancers’ 
runways and the rest of the corral on both sides. The additional archway 
was made of two birches planted in the same row and tied at the top about 
three feet from the ground. The leaves were left on and tied to the stem, or 
trunk. The posts between the dancers’ quarters were painted red halfway 
up from the bottom. These were called the shaman’s tipis. 

On the afternoon of the second day, it began to rain slightly, but not 
enough to stop the dance. T———- B——— Jr. came forward and raised his arms 
as if to push the rain back. During the rain, the crowd thinned only slightly 
and the dancing went on a little more slowly. 

On the evening of the second day, the drum was sounded three times to 
assemble the people. At the beginning the sun dance leader danced up to 
the centerpole alone, hugged it, patted it, and fanned it with the fan of 
eagle-tail feathers he was carrying. He then fanned his chest and legs to 
drive out the tired feeling. When the dancing began, there was no change in 
dance step but the tempo had increased appreciably. The dancers went 
continuously and one danced up to the center pole and grasped it with both 
hands as the leader had done earlier. (The leader must set a good example 
to the other performers.) The shell gorgets were changed; some on ribbon 
or brown mink skin. Some dancers carried fans of eagle-tail feathers used 
by Ute shamans to drive illness away. One carried nothing; and one carried 
wildflowers in one hand mixed with bright green brush which he smelled 
from time to time (to revive him, I was told)."* The crowd, on the evening of 
the second day, included a large group of whites. Among the Ute also, this 
time is regarded as the peak of the ritual. Usually, if power is going to be 
manifest, the first symptoms appear. 

The morning of the third day was the same as the preceding one. Two 
morning songs were sung by the singers who had remained up all night. Then 
the dancers went right on dancing until noon before taking a rest. Fresh 
willows were brought in to the dancers by friends or relatives. Both men 
and women brought them as a sign of good will. 


13 If dancers cannot stand the ordeal, they can be excused, according to the leader 
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Following a brief rest, there were further changes in facial design. O 
Rabbit had red around the eyes with red spots painted down the sides of 
his cheeks. T B had his cheeks painted red and a green spot ap- 
peared on his forehead. R Cloud had green circles on his shoulders 
fringed with yellow. The dance leader had no paint on, but the man to his 
right had the right upper part of his face in green (around the eyes) and the 
left upper part of the face red. The dancers had again changed their skirts 
and chest ornaments. One of them had two eagle-tail feathers planted be- 
fore his stall, according to the dictates of his power. The dance was finally 
interrupted again while one of the shamans, not in the ritual, but a former 
sun dance leader, gave a long talk on the history of the sun dance: how the 
Arapaho had it, then the Cheyenne; how it spread throughout the Plains 
to the Shoshoni and then the Northern Ute; how it started at Towaoc and 
how they brought it to Ignacio. He ended with a plea to the people not to 
lose the dance because of its importance in curing and its greater service in 
keeping the Ute together. Then someone brought flowers for the sun dance 
leader: the tops of hollyhocks of numerous shades. The dancers carried these 
gifts to their leader. Willows and flowers arrived for a few more dancers. 

Now one of the dancers carried a mounted horn in his left hand and an 
eagle-tail fan in his right; he lifted these to the center pole and to the sun. 
He stared straight at the sun for some time with his arms lifted. After this 
he staggered a little. Another dancer held the willows and hollyhock stalks 
to each side of the sun dance doll and prayed while looking at the sun. The 
sun dance leader then tied a wreath of hollyhock flowers around the neck 
of the sun dance doll. Another shaman not dancing in the ceremony re- 
ceived the willows and flowers and called the designated dancers out to 
receive them. Another dancer appeared with two mounted horns in his 
hands and danced in his place blowing on his eagle whistle. 

Until late in the afternoon of the third day, the dancers when not ad- 
vancing toward the center pole, bent their knees to the rhythm of the songs 
in place. After the merest flurry of rain, the leader fanned the four other 
dancers, the pole and himself to prevent any mishap. Daisies and other 
flowers were planted around the centerpole and willows were placed on the 
fork of the pole. 

On the evening of the third day, the dancers began to sing songs through 
their whistles, which had been sent them in dreams or in the course of the 
dance. The dancing again continued all night, ending on the morning of the 
fourth day with the regular morning ceremony and Morning Songs. After 
that the dancers painted again, this time as they had the preceding day; 
and danced on until noon. 
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After the last song, the tribal chief spoke for the first time wishing the 
visitors and guests well, and ushering in the final gift-giving ceremony. 
The first part of the gift-giving took place when certain of the Ute women 
went over to the women visitors“ and presented them with rolls of cloth, 
beads, bags and bandanas. The Ute women who gave things away were rela- 
tives of men who had danced. Then the male dancers came out of their 
stalls, one by one, put willows on the ground, stepped upon them and gave 
presents to the men visitors. After each gift was given, the men visitors took 
the fan of eagle-tail feathers carried by the dancer and fanned him cere- 
monially: first his head; then his left shoulder; then his right shoulder; 
then his left side; then his right side; then the front of the body from top 
to bottom; and finally the back. The dancers reciprocated with the ritual 
fanning and prayed for each man." Then the people began to leave and the 
dancers were brought drinking water. 

The final act of the ceremony occurs when the gatekeeper fans the sun 
dance pole and then himself in the above prescribed manner. Others who so 
wish may do the same, the fanning of the pole being construed as a prayer 
for all the Ute. The sun dance leader’s explanation of the fanning of a per- 
son was simply that “‘it gets rid of all evil and sickness. It drives evil power 
away. When you do it to someone else, it wishes him good luck and a long 
life.” The shaman went on to explain: 


In this dance, you dance for power and the good of all the people. Usually you 
dream about dancing in the sun dance. In those dreams you are dancing with a 
bunch you don’t know. You sce marks and signs on the tree that you'll expect to see 
later when you really get into it. The spirit of the dance, the sun, will tell you you’r 
going to dance. 

Every morning when the sun comes over the mountains, the dancers go to the 
north side of the pole and whistle and pray. Even if the singers are going, they stop 
and sing that morning song when the sun comes up. They sing the same old song 
when they start in every morning. 

The man from the west point prays aloud during the morning song. He’s praying 
for the whole tribe, their good, and for all the people. Nowadays, he prays for the 
cattle and farms, too. The man from the north point, the leader, is praying for th 
dancers. On the first or second day he walks to the pole, not dancing, and prays 
specially. He talks to the tree. He turns and talks to the sun. He can point to the 


Visiting Sioux and Jicarilla Apache women 

' A visiting Sioux from Dakota was given five silver dollars, three rugs and some buckskin 
by different dancers. A visiting Jicarilla was given a Navajo blanket. A Navajo was given a 
beaded belt. Another Jicarilla received a sun dance breast ornament. The author received a 
Navajo blanket from the sun dance leader and the gift-giving speech announced him a member 
of the Ute tribe 
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dancers and ask the sun to help them out. They can look right at the sun. Maybe 
they rest and dream about it for a few times in the evening, but they dance all night 
and it’s hard work dreaming for power, dancing for it. 


The shaman continued: 


After the morning song, the dancers go to their stalls one by one starting with 
the man at the north or the man at the west. When the men went to their stalls after 
watching the sun-rise, the leader (north point man) fans them one by one with 
eagle-tail feathers. He fans going across, front and back, downwards. Some see colors 
turn in the sun at this time; some get sun-blind. Then they go to the stalls. When the 
last man is gone, the drums stop. 

We havé two men to take the ashes out of the fire, the ones who pick things up. 
When the drumming stops and the singers go out, they take the drum with them so 
the dancers can rest. They can sleep. 

Any friend can take in fresh willows for a dancer’s stall. He gets a new stall every 
day, and the second day even two. The willow, after it’s rolled and cut, is looked at 
by one of those two watchers to see there’s no food or water in it. They dance bare- 
foot and they get blistered. 

Then the bones begin aching; all the water, like tears, dry out; the water in the 
mouth stops flowing. The water is harder to do without than the food. That is why 
they don’t call it sun dance, but “‘thirsty-dance,” fagutgat. 

One man saw a green ball in the sky. It came down nearer and nearer. The drier 
he got, the nearer it came until it’s in the fork of the tree. It hit the ground and he 
wanted to run for it. Then it went back up, and away. It meant the power was going 
to come to him soon. 

The green ball is often seen if they get thirsty enough. Many dancers have told 
me this. They can hear and see everything in there after they get going. They can 
smell anything and hear whistling or the softest whispers. 

That is why, if a woman starts her monthly in the corral, the dancers know it. 
After two days and two nights it can begin to affect them. They say they feel it and 
then they begin bleeding through the mouth. 

You can’t talk to those dancers except through the two men who inspect the 
willows, the watchers. They must tend to their business, and work for power. Their 
eye sockets get hard so that they can’t wink the eye; the skin gets dull; the eyes sink 
in. Barefoot, they keep their eyes on the centerpole. Sometimes in dancing, they 
turn and look right into the sun. They say you can dance ten or fifteen years and not 
get enough power for Indian doctoring. Mavbe that sounds long, but I never heard 
of getting power in just one dance. 

A Northern Ute dancing with us got puwer. I saw him stop, face the sun, stare 
at it a long time. Then water spurted out of his whistle like a spray. Others crashed 
into the centerpole that time and seemed to drink up water through their whistles. 
The whistles sounded like they had water inside, or they began to drip. Since that 
time there have been many dances. Sometimes they get knocked out, and still don’t 
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get cnough power for curing. You’ve got to pay attention to your dream—believe 
in it—to get power. You can’t just go on dancing. 

If power came, it would be through the sun. There might be other things, but if 
you went back far enough, it would be the sun. It would be that man’s dream about 
sun dance working. He would dream that he was in sun dance, that others around 
him are strangers, that he sees things. If he believed the dream, he danced that year 
and he might see the same things in the real dance as in the dream. He could rest and 
dream those things in the stall. That means the power is working on him and can 
reach him through the dance. You usually can tell when a man is getting power. You 
don’t ask him either. It’s pretty individual. 


A few days later, the sun dance leader’s understudy summed up the 
purpose of the entire ceremony: 


Old E Cc says he’s getting too old to carry on the dance. He’s done a lot 
in his day. But he says the dance must go on because it’s for the Ute people, for 
their medicine power, for their whole good. He said he doesn’t want to see us stopped. 
So he named me, and R Cloud, and O—— Rabbit to carry the dance on. He 
knows that the dancers can get pé’rat (power to cure) in there. He knows it keeps 
the people together. 

We dancers can get that power moving up and back, up and back. You don’t 
have to be knocked down, but some of them are. You can forget you’re in there mov- 
ing at all. You see things clearly then. You see everything when you’re resting in 
between. I’ve joined up and danced with it for years. The dancers are in there for 
themselves—to get power. That’s one way I see it. But that whole dance is for the 
good luck and long life of the Ute people. When they use that fan, they are doing just 
what any Indian doctor will do. They drive evil out with the same fan a Ute doctor 
has been using. When they fan, it is always like a medicine-man does it. 

They fan the head first so no sickness will stick up there. Next they clean off the 
left shoulder; then the right one. They drive the sickness down the sides, down the 
front, down the back. When people are sick, they come sit east of the centerpole. 
We dance for them. Any dancer who wants to, any man they ask, will run that sick- 
ness right into the ground. That way, they cure sick people in there too. Every year 
they call for sick ones to come forward. Last year, E Buck sat east of the center- 
pole and every dancer danced for her and fanned her. 

That’s why the sun dancers carry those things, those fans and whistles. They 
are a special kind of sun dance doctor, even when they haven’t found their own 
power yet. They have this kind of power from the sun, and they all carry those 
things in the dance, trying out for special kind of power." 


46 The equipment of the dancers is not so individualized as their painting or their dress 
The eagle-bone whistle, made always of eagle shin-bone, is a standard article tied around the 
neck and held between the teeth while dancing. The eagle-tail fan is the kind used by Ute 
shamans to drive illness away. Most of the dancers tied downy eagle feathers to the little 
finger of each hand. The beaded belt which all wear has long strips of beadwork falling down 
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Emphasizing the same sentiments of group solidarity naturally accom- 
panying this rite, festive social functions often follow the dance itself. 
Outside the corral grounds, gambling games are begun and sometimes social 
dancing is in progress. Few families break camp and drive their wagons off 
the sun dance grounds without first stopping to enjoy the visits and story- 
telling which today occur only too infrequently. It is a time to exchange 
gossip, to carry on flirtations; for the younger romantics, it is the best pos- 
sible time to hear the stories of the old days. The general mood of the people 
is certainly more decorous than that noted after the less sacred bear dance 
in the spring; but feelings of fellowship are definitely evident. In 1937, fol- 
lowing the dance described above, the tribal elders called an open meeting 
to discuss matters relating to the welfare of the people as a whole. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The dance which we have just witnessed is admittedly a borrowed com- 
plex. It arrived among Shoshoneans of the Great Basin late in the reserva- 
tion period and reached the Southern Ute of Towaoc when they had already 
settled down in their present arid habitat near Ute Mountain, intent upon 
preserving their aboriginal way of life. At the Ignacio, or eastern end of the 
reservation, the sun dance was likewise introduced before agriculture (mod- 
ern American model) was firmly established as the economic mainstay. At 
both ends of the reservation, this ceremony was recognized immediately as 
the analogue of the sun dance found among Plains tribes. 

The Ute, however, insist that the ritual is for them much more than an 
Arapaho or Cheyenne dance repeated before a Ute audience. Following 
Spier’s generalized picture of the Plains sun dance," it is possible to dis- 
cover many differences between their performance of the rite and its more 
typical forms. For them, the sun dance was never the occasion for summer 
buffalo hunts or for the consolidation of the summer camp. Among the Ute, 
the bear dance early in spring marked the temporary establishment of the 
large band camp and the subsequent social activities of this group.'* Nor 
was their holding of this dance in any sense the fulfilment of a vow or the 
supplication for individual help from the supernatural in some definite 
emergency. Sacred bundles were absent among this Basin tribe, also, and 
their common connection with sun dance ritual was, consequently, lacking. 


to the ankle. The breast ornament is a white sea-shell with two holes drilled in it for mounting 
on a colored ribbon; often a brown weasel skin is sewed to the middle of the bright ribbon with 
the sea shell over it, and often, too, the center of the shell is decorated with beadwork. 

‘7 Spier, of. cit., see especially pp. 461-2 ff. and p. 477. 

SM. K. Opler, The Southern Ute of Colorado, op. cit 
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Rather, the Ute sun dance leader was, as we have seen, merely the informal 
custodian of the rite, his temporary guardianship symbolized only by the 
possession of the sun dance doll from which he could derive no special force. 
There was no pledger for the dance as is common on the Plains, and there 
were, moreover, no priestly functions engaged other than those completely 
shamanistic features described above. The control of the dance by a single 
man was entirely missing in the Ute accounts, and sacrificial torture was 
looked upon as contrary to the dictates of individual supernatural power. 
Finally to distinguish the Ute dance in minor details as well, there was no 
feast of buffalo tongues, no use of white paint, and no preliminary rehearsals 
including purification in a tipi ceremony. 

On the other hand, there are similarities in the Ute ceremony to many 
sun dances of the Plains, especially in the tree-felling ritual which among 
the Ute was phrased typically as a raid. The enemy chief was captured, 
later killed according to the Ute way of dealing with male captives. The van- 
quished were looted, women warriors playing their accustomed role of 
stripping clean the fallen enemies. The triumphal party returned to the main 
camp singing of victory, not unlike the glorious days of raiding. The entire 
party impersonated an idealized band camp of pre-reservation days with 
its scouts, its band leaders, its women camp followers who followed the war- 
riors into battle as in the days of band society after the introduction of 
the horse. While it is true that the centerpole was decorated as among the 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Blackfoot and Wind River, this act was without par- 
ticular significance. Unlike most Plains tribes, the Ute dispensed with the 
altar.*® 

In the dance proper, the dream feature added to the fasting, thirsting, 
gazing complex was the most characteristic Ute trait. Their whole dance 
was first of all a response to dream-experience, the decision to dance being 
wholly a matter dictated by the call of supernatural power. The individual- 
ity of shamanistic and semi-shamanistic behavior corresponded closely to 
the uniqueness of individual supernatural power among these people. From 
this point of view, unification of the performance was achieved by virtue of 
the fact that all the dancers sought rapport with the supernatural at the 
same time. 

If we carefully scrutinize Ute religious beliefs, other incontestable links 
are found between aboriginal norms of religious conduct and the procedure 


° The author is aware of the variations in the sun dance on the Plains. To quote Spier, 
op. cit., p. 476: “In considering the significance of these analogies we must not lose sight of the 
fact that there is everywhere in the Plains a marked uniformity in the fundamental elements 
of the dance.” 
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solemnized in the sun dance. The training of shamanistic powers under a 
medicine-man is an old established method of attaining the ranks of a prac- 
titioner. Here the tutelary functions of the sun dance leader emerge as the 
main point of correspondence to the ordinary, everyday shamanistic guid- 
ance. The dreaming for power in the course of the sun dance; the conception 
of the sun as synonymous with God (Creator-of-Humans); and finally, the 
faith in a limited number of supernatural agencies (eagle, water, fish, and 
buffalo) who transmit supernatural power directly from deity to human 
practitioners or doctors—all of these central religious doctrines of the sun 
dance find solid agreement in older aboriginal beliefs. 

If we seek further in the sun dance for congruity with ancient Ute lore, 
we find it exemplified chiefly in those rites of curing formerly associated with 
the Ute Round Dance. This former ritual, called mawé’qwipani, or Round 
Dance, was once held frequently to combat the spread of illness. It was the 
Ute quarantine against epidemic. This dance was held at least once a year 
following directly upon the bear dance ceremonial. It bore a marked simi- 
larity to the curing functions of the sun dance, and later to the peyote rite 
curing as well. For in the course of this ritual, the Ute shamans pooled their 
respective powers to drive illness away. As with the sun dance, any number 
of people could be treated in the curing ceremony of Round Dance. Between 
the songs and the steady, monotonous movements of the dance-step (a 
clockwise circuit around the shamans), these men with power prayed for 
the whole tribe. As the dancers went around, the shamans fanned them with 
eagle-tail feather wands in the characteristic method noted above for all 
shamanistic fanning ceremonials: first the head, then the left shoulder, then 
the right, then the left side, then the right, and lastly the front and back 
from head to foot. The prayers uttered during the Round Dance were ad- 
dressed to the sun in an effort to bring health and vigor for all the people. 
The shamanistic use of eagle-tail feather wands, the invocation of the cen- 
tral deity, the co-operation of all the medicine-men in curing practice, and 
finally the participation of the entire band in the group ritual—these fea- 
tures belong alike to the modern sun dance and the older Round Dance 
routine. 

Looking further into aboriginal Ute ceremonialism, one finds other 
striking similarities to ideas dramatized in the sun dance of 1937. The Deer- 
Hoof Rattle Dance, no longer practiced among these people, was at one 
time the group ritual par excellence for the invocation of their central diety, 
the sun. In this dance, the sun was prayed to as the prime generator, the 
source of all power and life. In a former publication, this ceremony is briefly 
summarized as follows: 


20M. K. Opler, The Southern Ute of Colorado, op. cit., p. 155. 
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... The tsau'tcingap or deer-hoof rattle dance is today reported only by infor- 
mants over eighty . . . Willows three feet long were cut, covered with buckskin, 
and deer-hoof rattles were attached to the top. These sticks were then handed to 
men and women present who ranged themselves in parallel lines, each man side by 
side with a woman, and each holding a staff in the right hand. In single files they 
faced the east. An eagle feather or some brightly colored bird feather was tied to the 
top of the staff which was then stamped on the ground rhythmically in time to the 
songs. The singer who knew the proper songs to the sun sat apart and likewise 
pounded the earth with a similar staff. The dancers just shook their bodies in place. 
Their faces were painted symbolically as personal power individually directed them; 
in addition, their hair was streaked with red and yellow paint to represent the sun- 
down. Both the songs of the leader and the prayers of the dancers called for the 
regeneration of the sun since the dance occurred late in the afternoon after the sun 
had passed far beyond its zenith and when its reappearance the following morning 
was urgently requested. Finally, they prayed to the sun, facing its eastern home with 
an implicit faith in the powers of their appeal for the multiplication of plant and 
animal life, for food, health, and vigor. There is some evidence, then, that the Ute 
formerly held fertility ceremonies in connection with sun-worship. 


The modern prayers for crops and cattle so prominent in the sun dance of 
1937 may be viewed, therefore, as having ancient prototypes deeply rooted 
in the past. As is pointed out elsewhere, the Ute addressed the bulk of their 
prayers to the sun, for each family head was expected to begin the day with 
invocations to this central deity. 

At any rate, when we have subtracted these remembrances of things past 
from the Ute sun dance of the present, little is left of formal elements be- 
yond the spectacular trappings of a Plains ritual, and nothing remains in 
ideology which was not already there. In a real sense, the Ute never bor- 
rowed the sun dance of the Plains at all. Rather, they seized upon its exist- 
ence, hastening to reinterpret it in the light of their own religious experi- 
ence. Readapted to fit their own needs, the ritual swung out of its Plains 
orbit and was reinvented to meet the needs of a Basin culture. 

That this is true is shown by the subsequent history of the Deer-Hoof 
Rattle and the Round Dance. The introduction of the sun dance coincides 
with the passing of the former ritual and the lessening of interest in the 
latter dance as well. If a reason is required for explaining this diffusion of 
the sun dance to the Ute, it is found in this amazing correspondence to 
deeply rooted practices. Because of this fact, the spectacular Plains rite 
provided suitable instrumentalities for the reaffirmation of essential ideo- 
logical features in Ute religious organization. At the same time, very little 
shift was required in formal elements of the Plains pattern to effect the sub- 
stitution. 


It remains to be seen why this substitution of new dances for old was 
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made at all. The chief answer is perhaps that sun dance welded together a 
number of former Ute conceptions and merged them together into a unified 
whole. Its introduction coincided with a period in Ute history when the 
toll of disease and disillusionment threatened the very existence of this so- 
ciety. Revivalistic cults of the Ghost Dance and Peyote varieties were find- 
ing fertile soil for mushroom growth. Thus the shamans proclaimed the rite 
a powerful force in “keeping the people together.”’ A perusal of the accounts 
cited above will find them still proclaiming this truth. 

Today the sun dance is something more. Its stress upon the major fea- 
tures of Ute shamanism, its great success in centralizing the more impor- 
tant aspects of religious life is a last wager against the destructive tides of 
cultural oblivion. To throw back these tides a final effort is needed. With 
every sun dance, the clock turns back to a brighter past. In this sense, the 
ritual becomes the instructive symbol of the vitality of primitive culture 
fighting for existence in the midst of modern civilization. 


REED COLLEGE 
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MOHAVE BELIEFS CONCERNING TWINS By GEORGE DEVEREUX 


PROPOSE to describe two mutually contradictory sets of beliefs and 

attitudes concerning twins which obtain simultaneously among the 
Mohave Indians. They were not aware of the fact that the two patterns 
were mutually exclusive until it was pointed out to them by this writer, 
and they were unable to reconcile the obvious contradictions inherent in 
the two patterns. The general implications of the existence and function of 
structural inconsistencies within a given culture will be discussed in the 
analytic section of this paper, in connection with the data about to be pre- 
sented. 

The study of cultural inconsistencies is beset with many difficulties, be- 
cause it is frequently impossible to determine which of the two patterns 
is more completely integrated with the culture-pattern, and has thus re- 
ceived a more complete institutionalization and implementation. In the 
present instance, however, we shall be able to designate one of the two 
patterns as the “primary”’ one, without thereby implying that it is histori- 
cally more ancient than its contradictory complementary pattern, desig- 
nated as the “‘secondary”’ one. 

The primary pattern was first reported for the Mohave by Kroeber' 
and was also recorded by this writer on three separate occasions, in 1932, 
1935 and 1936. This pattern obtains among nearly all other Yuman tribes.” 
According to Spier,* the Maricopa and other Gila-River Yumans also bring 
crippled and deformed children within the scope of this pattern. We are 
obviously dealing here with a basic complex in Yuman cultures. 

The secondary pattern does not appear to have been reported either for 
the Mohave, or for other Yumans. It was obtained accidentally by this 
writer in 1938 in connection with a study of status among the Mohave In- 
dians. It was first mentioned by Mrs Tcatc, an unusually well informed 
Mohave octogenarian, who is the granddaughter of the chief who first 
treated with the Whites. The validity of these data was tested by question- 
ing several other reliable informants. 

Kroeber* describes Mohave twin eschatology as follows: 

Twins, havak, were thought to come from the sky. “We have only come to visit”’ 

1A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 78, 1925). 

2? The Yuma, Cocopa, Akwa’ala and Gila-River twin patterns clearly connect with the 
primary pattern. Walapai, Yavapai, Havasupai, Kamia, Dieguefio and Kiliwa data are either 
brief or absent, but the available material would indicate a slight affinity with at least the 
attitude underlaying the secondary pattern 

3 L. Spier, Vuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chicago, 1933) * A. L. Kroeber, op. cit 
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they said. “Our relatives live above. Give us something and we shall stay with you 
for a time.”’ They possessed clairvoyance and knowledge of supernatural things; 
but their “dreams” were of the sky, not of the mountain Avikwame. They must be 
treated alike. If one were given more of something than the other, at least in child- 
hood, the latter became angry and went where he had come from. If one died, the 
other lay down and, without sickness, followed him. 


Kroeber further states that there existed a special pattern for the appli- 
cation of facial paint for female twins. The colors used were red, which is 
the standard female paint, and yellow, which, according to information ob- 
tained by this writer, was used mainly by shamans.® The pattern consisted 
in two circular dots on the zygomatic arches, one straight line from the 
nasion to the tip of the nose, along the edge of the nose, and of an egg- 
shaped curve, surrounding the face, passing over the lower part of the fore- 
head, over the cheeks and the tip of the chin.® 


THE PRIMARY PATTERN 


The following data were obtained from two shamans: Hivsu: Tupo:ma, 
(i.e. burned raw), Ahma’ Huma‘re (i.e. quail young), from Mrs Tcatc and 
from several other reliable informants. 

Twins in Heaven. Previous to their descent to earth, twins live in heaven 
(amatoly). They were not created by any supernatural, and they have no 
father or mother in heaven. Their existence is not accounted for in any 
belief. Their souls differ from those of normal human beings, in that they 
are immortal, although under certain conditions they may lose their im- 
mortality. If the heavenly group of twins notes that a drought is menacing 
the earth, they pick up rocks and roll them playfully back and forth, thereby 
causing thunder, and, by implication, rain as well (Tcatc admitted that they 
played with rocks, but did not believe that they created thunder). Despite 
their obviously useful function as rainmakers, twins do not seem to be taken 
cognizance of in Mohave ritual. 

The nexus between twins and meteorology is a complex one. In heaven 
they drink rain-water, which is not drunk by the Mohave as a rule, nor by 
twins during their earthly lives. While the writer and his informant were 
discussing twins, interpreter’s husband was preparing to leave on a short 
trip. Interpreter said to him: ““Take two canteens along, you will get 
thirsty.”’ “There will be rain-water today,” the informant said. “That is 
no good”’ interpreter said, while her husband was filling the canteens at the 
pump. “Yet that is what twins drink in heaven,” informant said, and then 


5 Devereux, L’Envotitement ches les Indiens Mohave (Journal de la Société des American- 
istes de Paris, vol. 29, 1937), pp. 405-412. 6 A. L. Kroeber, op. cit, 
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added “‘But of course, while they are on earth they do as other humans do, 
since that is what they came for.”’ (None of the persons participating in the 
discussion was a twin. Interpreter’s half-sister was a twin.) 

Twins in heaven are clad in wind, clouds and rain. Hence twins on earth 
are clad in cloud-colors while they are young. In general twins in heaven 
live and thrive on clouds. 

A blind old female twin told Tcatc that the land in heaven closely re- 
sembled the earth and bore rich crops of melons and pumpkins. She claims 
to have numerous relatives in heaven, who dwell in a large winter-house 
hatcor). 

There are more twins in heaven than ever come to visit the earth. They 
come to earth as sight-seers, to swim, and for other purposes. 

No physiological reason is given for the birth of twins. The Havasupai 
theory,’ that twins are due to a “splitting of the fluid” in the womb of a 
pregnant woman who makes a rapid movement or who lies on her back, did 
not sound convincing to the Mohave. 

No supernatural agency is responsible for the human incarnation of 
twins. Their earthly parents are not responsible in any way for the creating 
of their souls, although the gentile affiliation of their actual or legal father*® 
determines their membership in a given gens. The human parents of twins 
contribute to the vody of twins in the same way as they contribute to the 
body of human infants.® 

Twins cannot enter the womb of a woman who is not pregnant, but must 
select their prospective mother from the ranks of women who at the time 
of their descent are pregnant, and whose unborn child does not, as yet, have 
an identity of its own. This would exclude women who have been pregnant 
for more than six lunar months.” 

It is observed that twins appear to recur in certain lineages. This pref- 
erence of twins for certain families is interpreted to mean that previously 
incarnated twins have found themselves satisfied with the treatment meted 
out to them by certain families and lineages. No woman is known to have 
borne two sets of twins. 

Triplets are unknown, as are Siamese twins and other monstrous plural 
births. The first occurrence of twins is not recorded in Mohave mythology, 
although the first twins are mentioned in a Kamia myth." 


7L. Spier, Havasupai Ethnography (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 29, 1928), pp. 79-392. 

8 Devereux, Der Begriff der Vaterschaft bei den Mohave Indianern (Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, vol. 69, 1937), 72-78. ® Devereux, Der Begriff, op. cit. 

1 Devereux, Der Begriff, op. cit. L’Envotitement, op. cit. 

1 E. W. Gifford, The Kamia of Imperial Valley (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
97, 1931). 
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The descent of twins is accompanied by weather-disturbances. If the 
lightning strikes the earth near the house of a pregnant woman, it is be- 
lieved that she will bear twins. Lightning, thunder and rain are used by 
twins as a means of descending to earth, and so are other precipitations. 
Meteors are not used by twins. In this connection Hivsu: Tupo: ma remarked 
that stars get restless toward dawn. The nexus between the main topic and 
this statement could not be elicited. 

A forked road begins in heaven. Twins use one fork of the road to de- 
scend upon earth, and the other fork of the road to return to the sky. 

Twins never visit the earth in disembodied shape, since their main pur- 
pose is to experience human life. This view is interesting since it mirrors the 
Mohave passion for distant travel and reckless exploration. 

The frequency of twin births is further connected with climatic condi- 
tions. It is asserted that twin births were exceedingly rare in ancient times. 
Tcatc does not remember any twin birth before 1876 (?). Tcatc states, 
“Nowadays the climate of the country appears to change. Rains and thun- 
derstorms seem to become more frequent. For a long time the old com- 
mented upon the changing climate and stated that something unusual was 
about to happen. Now that twins have become more numerous, they be- 
lieve that the change in climate is connected with this phenomenon.” 

Professor C. O. Sauer informed me, however, that no known change of 
climate seems to have occurred in recent times in the region inhabited by 
the Mohave. This pseudo-observation hence stands in need of some ex- 
planation. 

Mohave agriculture has recently become less dependent upon the over- 
flow of the Colorado River, and more subject to rainfall and irrigation. 
Furthermore the Mohave have become increasingly dependent upon cash- 
crops (cotton, etc.) and upon agriculture in general, due to the increasing 
scarcity of game and the abandoning of fishing as a major means of food 
getting. These factors, together with a higher standard of living and the 
obsoleteness of food-gathering, as well as of warfare, as a means of obtaining 
added resources may be responsible for a new acute concern with rain-fall. 
Previous agricultural conditions were less intimately connected with pre- 
cipitation, since the rain-fall in the Colorado-River basin usually sufficed to 
bring about the necessary over-flow of the river. 

A second factor casts doubt upon the reality of a greater frequency in 
twin births. Insufficient milk-supply and the lack of adequate artificial baby- 
foods under aboriginal conditions added to the considerable number of 
deaths at child-birth may have caused an unusually large mortality among 
twins, and, hence, among persons with a hereditary predisposition to bear 
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twins. The taboo on the name of the dead would suffice to erase from human 

memory many instances of twin births. On the other hand, due to the min- 

istrations of the late Mary-Anna Israel-Nettle, M.D., child-bed and infant 

mortality rates have reached an unprecedented low figure during the last 

thirty years. These factors may have contributed to the illusion of an in- 

crease in the birth-rate of twins. 

On the positive side, improved living conditions and maternal care, a 
possible admixture of alien strains, as well as the survival of persons with a 
hereditary predisposition to bear twins, may actually have increased the 
ratio of twin births. 

The Diagnosis of Twin Pregnancies. The Mohave assert that direct pal- 
pation of the abdomen of pregnant women enables one to judge whether 
they will bear twins. When old women touched the abdomen of such a 
person, they could feel “two lumps and a depression between them.” The 
occurrence of lightning, under the aforementioned conditions, was also sug- 
gestive of the advent of twins. The last, and possibly most important, clue 
was derived from dreams. If, during a woman’s pregnancy, she, or her hus- 
band, or both of them, dreamt of twins, or of both male and female regalia 
(in case she was to bear a boy and a girl), it was believed that she would 
bear twins. 

Neither of these diagnostic criteria was held to be conclusive evidence, 
and no preparations were made for twin birth. No cradles were prepared, 
since the shape of cradles, and their ornaments, depended on the sex of the 
infant, which dreams could not predict with any accuracy, since dreams 
may occasionally forecast not the actual, but the assumed sex of future 
berdaches.” In attempting to evaluate such native beliefs, one should not 
wholly lose sight of the nexus between dream-material and hormone-bal- 
ance (i.e. in pregnancy). Benedek and Rubenstein have shown that female 
dream-material is closely connected with the production of hormones during 
the menstrual and the ovulatory stage."* While the question is by no means 
settled, it is debatable just how far native rationalizations would go in con- 
tradicting actual experience. This writer agrees with Roheim that the mysti- 
cal strain of the native has been unduly overstressed by civilized scholars." 

The birth of twins did not differ from the usual Mohave birth-procedure, 
except in one respect. Although twins could and did become powerful sha- 


12 Devereux, Jnstitutionalized Homosexuality of the Mohave Indians (Human Biology, 
vol. 9, 1937), pp. 498-527. 

83 T. Benedek and B. B. Rubenstein, Correlations between Ovarian Activity and Psycho 
dynamic Processes (Psychosomatic Medicine, vol. 1, 1939), pp. 245-270, 461-485 
4 (;. Roheim, The Riddle of the Sphinx (London, 1934) 
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mans, they did not attempt to kill their mother at birth, since, unlike sha- 
mans," they did wish to be born. Twins did not leave the womb during 
pregnancy. If they changed their minds about staying on the earth, they 
died after they were born. 

It is highly probable that identical Mohave twins were exceedingly 
rare. Dr Nettle informed me that she never met with identical twins, al- 
though she observed cases where the two placentae were grown together. 
This was confirmed by Tcatc as follows: “First one child was born, and 
then the after-birth came out. Then followed the second child, and later on 
the second after-birth.”’ The first-born twin enjoyed no special privileges, 
since the-Mohave do not concern themselves with problems of primogeni- 
ture. As a matter of fact there exists a contradiction or uncertainty, regard- 
ing the relative ages of twins. Some assert that the first-born twin was 
“ready first,’ since it emerged first from the womb. A more general belief 
asserts that the first-born twin is the younger one, since the Yuman tribes 
let the younger children walk ahead, in order to keep an eye on them. The 
Mohave do not attempt to reconcile speculations concerning the relative 
ages of twins with the belief that twins are co-immortal and have existed 
since time immemorial. This discrepancy may form a bridge between this 
primary pattern, and the secondary one. It cannot be eliminated by refer- 
ring to differences of time in incarnation, since twins are said to enter the 
womb of the pregnant woman simultaneously, per vaginam. 

Twins of the same sex are believed to have been siblings in heaven. 
Twins of the opposite sexes are believed to have been spouses in heaven. 

In the primary pattern the birth of twins is considered a great and happy 
event in the lives of their parents. The birth of two exceptionally interesting 
tribesmen is said to have been considered an undisguised blessing. “‘It was 
a great and pleasurable surprise to the parents, who expected but one child 
to receive two instead. They happily announced their great good luck to all 
concerned.’’ Even when the twins were half-breeds, or otherwise undesir- 
able, they were never put to death, as was the fate of other half-breeds in 
certain instances. Mohave men often wish to obtain custody of the children 
of their former wives, if they can claim to be their actual or legal fathers. 
At least one murder was due to such a quarrel. No such problems were in- 
volved in the custody of two illegitimate twins, born in 1933 to a Mohave 
mother. Whether this is due to a breakdown of the old way of living, or to 
the influence of the secondary pattern I cannot decide. At any rate I know 
of no case in which the paternity of twins was a matter of dissent. 

Whether they are heavenly siblings or heavenly spouses, there is said to 


% Devereux, L’Envotitement, op. cit. 
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exist a profound affinity between the souls of twins. Should one of the 
twins dislike the earth, or be offended or discriminated against, he will 
make himself sick and die, thus returning to heaven. The other twin will 
shortly follow the deceased. This second death is not due to any apparent 
ailment or personal injury, but is explained in terms of longing for the de- 
ceased twin. If the twins are heavenly spouses, they may begin to quarrel 
on earth, whereupon the offended partly will die, only to be followed shortly 
by the surviving offender, who does not wish to live without his or her twin. 
This belief reflects the superficiality of Mohave domestic quarrels, expressed 
in the adage: “Do not interfere when spouses quarrel. At night they will 
sneak out and copulate, and then you will have two enemies instead of one.”’ 
It also reflects the general instability of Mohave marriages. 

Sometimes the death of twins is due simply to the fact that they do not 
like the earth after all. They thereupon simply decide to return to heaven, 
where life is more pleasant. They shall not return to earth again. No twins 
become incarnated twice. “One visit to earth and one acquaintance with 
human conditions seem to be all they want. They do not really die; they 
just ‘go back’ to heaven.” 

The notion that twins should wish to visit the earth to live human lives 
is understandable in terms of the attitude that the life of the Mohave, and 
the ways of his tribe, are pleasant and satisfactory."* This view, combined 
with the intense interest in tribal self-perpetuation” is probably responsible 
for the great care lavished upon twins. 

Exceptional measures were taken to induce twins to prolong their stay 
upon earth. “The kinder people were to then, the longer they stayed.” 
Great precautions were taken to avoid giving them any offence “‘because 
even though they were but mere children in arms, they could understand 
everything going on around them, since they were really adults in mind 
who just behaved like children in order to follow the human pattern.” 
‘People watched their tongues in the presence of twins. They showed them 
much kindness and expressed their joy quite openly.” This last statement, 
concerning the need to “hold one’s tongue” may form another link with the 
secondary pattern. 

Regardless of their human age, twins were always spoken of as old 
people. Old persons called on them frequently and spoke to them as though 
they were old persons themselves. The twins understood, since they knew 
everything the grown-ups knew, due to their existence from time immemo- 
rial in heaven. They were greeted as distinguished visitors to the tribe, and 


% Devereux, Mohave Culture and Personality (Character and Personality, vol. 8, 1939), 
pp. 91-109. 7 Devereux, Mohave Culture, op. cit., Kroeber, op. cit. 
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“told about the land.’”’ As soon as they left the cradle, they were dressed 
like adults. Their attire was mostly red, white and black, which are the 
cloud-colors. This was thought to be eminently suitable, since they were 
clad in clouds in their heavenly abode. 

Twins were dressed alike, except when a boy and a girl, in which case, 
as soon as they reached the age at which the attire shows sex-differences, 
each wore the garb of its own sex. The sex-differences also obtained in the 
shape of the cradle, and in the sex-determined differences of the cradle- 
ornaments.'* Otherwise the cradles and dress were identical. 

Each person visiting the twins was expected to give them identical 
gifts, lest the twin discriminated against should take offence and return to 
heaven. This rule was enforced so strictly that even when the two cradles 
were prepared by different persons, one person presented both cradles to 
the mother. Should only one cradle have been prepared (and cradles were 
almost never prepared for the birth of children), utmost diligence was ex- 
erted to complete a second one, and both were offered to the mother at the 
same time. The cradles of twins could later on be used for other children, 
unless the twins died in which case the cradles were broken and thrown into 
the Colorado River. The Mohave burned the cradles if no further children 
were wanted. We failed to ascertain whether the cradles of twins were ever 
burned. 

When the relatives of the newborn twins heard of the event, they at 
once gathered whatever they may have treasured, and, dividing it up into 
two equal piles, they brought the gifts to the twins. They even gave them 
the planting-seeds stored for the coming planting-season. In view of the 
chronic poverty of the Mohave under aboriginal conditions, this somewhat 
pathetic gesture exhibits clearly the culturally enforced generosity of this 
tribe, which I have discussed elsewhere.'*® On the other hand it may also be 
a source for the formation of the secondary pattern, since it implied much 
self-denial. 

“One of the greatest and most appropriate offerings was the gift of little 
mattresses of the finest shredded bark, which covered the entire length of 
the cradle. Sufficient supplies were offered to permit the change of these 
mattresses whenever the infants soiled them.”’ 

(When, during this writer’s visit in 1932-1933, twins were born at the 
Agency Hospital, Dr Nettle saw to it that Mohave custom was preserved, 
and arranged to give them identical presents. A further purpose of this 
preferential treatment was to make the mother feel that special care was 


18 Devereux, Der Begriff, op. cit 8 Devereux, Mohave Culture, op. cit. 
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d given to her supernatural children, even though they were illegitimate even 
e by Mohave standards.) 
e Sometimes a person visiting twins noticed that the twins did not like 


him. The twins would turn away their heads and close their eyes, or even 
proclaim their displeasure with the visitor by crying. The visitor would 
. henceforth refrain from visiting them, lest the sight of him give offence to 
e the twins. The likes or dislikes of twins were not subject to justification. 
. “They just liked some people, and did not like others.’’ The Mohave, like 
the Akwa’ala,?® were pleased when twins liked them and tried to attain 
this goal by giving presents to them. 


) Under ordinary conditions shamans were not involved in the customs 
5 connected with twins. When twins fell ill, however, shamans were called 
) in to urge them to stay on earth. This approach tallies both with the Mohave 
> belief in the rationality of unborn children and of infants, and with the prac- 


tices resorted to when children refuse to be born, or make themselves sick 
because of their alleged resentment of the mother’s new pregnancy.” In 
the case of twins, whose over-sensitiveness is a Mohave dogma, persuasion 
of this kind was especially important. 

. There exists no record of crippled twins, although their bodies were sub- 
ject to the same dangers from breaches of taboo during pregnancy as the 
bodies of other children. 

Twins could suckle at either breast, at any time, and it was not necessary 
that they be suckled simultaneously. They were suckled whenever they 
cried, and, as is the case with other children, they had no set feeding hours 
or habits. At night the Mohave mother lay between her twins. Twins were 
not assigned a given side of the mother. They could lie at her right or left 
side, as circumstances warranted. The mother did not carry both cradles, 
since the cradle was carried as a rule on a projected hip, but took turns with 
a blood or affinal relative. 

Twins wore no distinctive signs or badges, since the twin color-scheme 
was not prohibited to other children, but was merely enjoined for twins. No 
efforts were made to distinguish between the two twins, since primogeniture 
did not matter, and they did not receive names until later, according to the 
general Mohave custom. The names or nicknames of twins need not show 


20 E. W. Gifford, and R. H. Lowie, Notes on the Akwa'ala Indians of Lower California 
(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 23, 
1928), pp. 339-352. 

1 Devereux, Sexual Life of the Mohave (Doctor’s Thesis. Typescript. University of Cali 
fornia Library, 1935) 
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any nexus, and the female twins bore the name of their gens, with such 
distinctive nicknames as may be found suitable. 

The formal aspects of their childhood and adolescence did not differ 
from the customs pertaining to the average Mohave, and no special ar- 
rangements were made with regard to their puberty or marriage observ- 
ances. Their chins were tattoed in due course, although it appears that even 
if their chins had remained un-tattoed (of which there is no case), their souls 
would still have returned to heaven, and would not have had to enter a rat- 
hole.” At death, their bodies were cremated in the usual manner, since these 
observances are connected with the possession of a human body only, and 
have little. or nothing to do with the soul. 

The immortality of twins could be impaired, however, if they died the 
victims of witchcraft, in which case their ghosts became a part of the 
ghostly retinue of the sorcerer.** The same is true of twins who were killed 
for practicing witchcraft (theoretical case). In all these instances their souls 
followed the pattern of human ghosts. Twin witches could not transfer the 
souls of their victims to heaven. I failed to ascertain what would happen if 
a twin bewitched another twin. 

While on earth, twins followed the normal pattern of human lives. We 
already stated that they did not drink rain-water. The first menses of twin 
sisters occurred either simultaneously, or else only a few days apart. Twins 
who were spouses in heaven did not marry each other on earth, nor did they 
exhibit any jealousy toward the human spouse of their twin. Unrelated twins 
were permitted to marry each other (theoretical case). Twins were said to 
be faithful spouses on earth. 

In brief, all formal aspects of human life were experienced by twins in 
a routine manner, and their own children, even if both parents were twins, 
remained ordinary human beings, with no claims to a heavenly origin or to 
immortality. 

The Informal Life of Twins differed in many respects from the lives of 
normal humans. We already referred to the great reverence and love shown 
to them in early childhood. This may have caused twins to be quite demand- 
ing, and to exhibit much “primary affect hunger,” in Levy’s sense. A 
possible cause for this may be the frequent lack of an adequate supply of 
mother-milk in early childhood. Twins are especially susceptible of being 
“resentful” of the new pregnancy of their mother, and “‘to make themselves 
sick from spite.’’ If so afflicted, they were treated to the usual shamanistic 


22 Devereux, Mohave Soul Concepts (American Anthropologist, vol. 39, 1937), pp. 417- 
422, Kroeber, op. cit. 23 Devereux, Mohave Soul, op. cit. L’ Envotitement, op. cit. 

* D—D. M. Levy, Primary A ffect Hunger (American Journal of Psychiatry, vol. 94, 1937), ) 
pp. 643-652. 
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lecture on generosity, and on giving another Mohave a chance to be born.” 

At any rate the prospect of another pregnancy, which might give offence 
to her twins, did not induce a woman to remain chaste or to avoid concep- 
tion by burning cradles or material soiled with menstrual blood, unless 
there were other reasons for desiring infertility. 

It is not believed that this early pampering and ministering to the 
twins’ needs will cause them to grow up into spiteful, envious adults. 

Children are constantly urged to treat young twins with great consid- 
eration, lest the twins should wish to return to heaven. The Mohave do not 
believe that this creates sibling or playmate rivalry or jealousy, and they 
assert that other children readily agree that twins are entitled to the best 
of everything. No case of cruelty to twins on the part of their siblings or 
playmates could be recorded. 

The preferential treatment of twins did not induce others to refrain from 
competing with them in courtship, although Mohave courtship is charac- 
terized to a certain extent by the same rules of fair play as Davis* describes 
for our own culture, although it is projected on a far more lax background 
of sexual conduct. 

The susceptibility of twins to slights and their desire to return to heaven 
is said to disappear when they settle down and get married. Marriage, as 
already stated, is completely informal, and the passage of the twin from the 
preferred to the normal human state is accomplished automatically, without 
any initiation or hazing. They are still exceptional beings, and efforts are 
made not to insult them, but it is held that their getting married indicates 
that they have found firm roots in the soil of human life. 

Twins are eligible for every social status. They may, in theory, become 
berdaches, though no case of berdache twins is known. 

Their power-dreams, shamanistic and others, do not concern the Moun- 
tain Avi’‘kwami’:, but their heavenly home, Amatoly. It is stated however 
that their knowledge of heavenly conditions is derived more often from 
dreams than from actual souvenirs. However, twins seldom volunteer state- 
ments regarding their heavenly home, and it is not considered proper to 
question them on this topic. Interpreter, a well-educated woman, asked the 
author as a personal favor not to question her half-sister, who is a twin, 
because that “‘would not be nice.’”’ The half-sister in question was a married 
woman, and hence no longer prone to return to heaven because of a slight 
breach of etiquette. 

% Devereux, Sexual Life, op. cit. 

% K. Davis, Jealousy and Sexual Property (Social Forces, Vol. 14, 1936), pp. 395-405 
The Forms of Illegitimacy (ibid., Vol. 18, 1939), pp. 77-89. Illegitimacy and the Social Structure 
(American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, 1939), pp. 215-233. The Sociology of Prostitution 
(American Sociological Review, Vol. 2, 1937), pp. 744-755. 
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When twins volunteer statements regarding heaven, these are incor- 
porated into the tribal lore on the subject. Although these statements gen- 
erally fit the pattern of the tribal lore, the special ‘“‘knowledge”’ of twins 
enables them to exert a relatively great influence on the content of Mohave 
culture, regarding twins. It is a personal impression of this writer that they 
have more latitude in this respect than have shamans in their own field. At 
any rate no one professes to have any knowledge of heaven, except the twins, 
and no shamans can be found who pretend to possess independent funds of 
knowledge or sources of information on this topic. 

The shamanistic powers of twins—if any—are of heavenly origin. They 
are said to be very powerful shamans, but their practices seem to follow 
the habitual Mohave pattern. It is significant perhaps that no twin shaman 
is remembered. This may be understood perhaps in terms of the fact that 
Mohave twins experience few frustrations, which makes it unnecessary for 
them to take refuge in a dream-world as a means of attracting admiration. 

This hypothesis is substantiated by the Mohave belief that twins are 
faithful spouses. In view of what we said elsewhere*’ concerning the early 
socialization, and affective structure of the Mohave, this faithfulness may 
be connected with such factors as the relatively late emotional socialization 
of twins, the intensity of their inter-twin and primary-group relations, etc. 
which may predispose them to form “romantic” attachments, which occur 
predominantly in gamocentric, and otherwise relatively impersonal socie- 
ties. I propose to deal with this problem elsewhere. 

THE SECONDARY PATTERN 

As already stated, the secondary pattern was obtained in connection 
with questions concerning the tribal status of twins. The discussion took 
place between Tcatc, acting as informant, E.S. acting as interpreter, and 
the writer, and was taken down verbatim. I reproduce it verbatim, partly 
because the pattern was never reported before, and partly because it reflects 
quite clearly the attitude of well-adjusted Mohave toward their own culture. 
The importance of this second consideration outweighs, in my opinion, the 
inconvenience of having to reproduce a somewhat rambling conversation. 
The initials G.D., T., and E.S. denote the author, the informant, and the 
interpreter respectively. Except for smoothing out the grammar, no altera- 
tions have been made. 


G.D. What is better: A twin or an ordinary person? 
T. Ordinary people are better than twins, because twins are believed to be the 


*7 Devereux, The Social and Cultural Implications of Incest among the Mohave Indians, 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 8, 510-523, 1939. Mohave Culture, op. cit. 
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souls of some beings who have died, and have come back again. If the pair is com- 

posed of a boy and a girl, then they are persons who have been spouses. If the pair is 

composed of persons of the same sex, then they are said to have been friends. Twins 

state that they have “come back” (i.e. to earth, G.D.). One finds that twins can talk 

at a very early age, and that they think very much like old people. People say that 

twins are nevedi: (i.e. ghosts, G.D.), and that they are liable to do anything. (In 

Mohave parlance “doing anything” generally means doing forbidden things impul- 

sively, G.D.). The Mohave have the same respect for twins as for other people. 

Nevertheless, because they are believed to be the souls of persons who have died 

once and have come back to earth, the twins are not like ordinary people. People say 
that if one visits twins without bringing them gifts, they will dic. This is one reason 
why people treat twins as though they were old people. (Pause) It is believed that 

twins come back for fasumna: (i.e. clothing, G.D.) and for akwué’ :r hupa’fi (white, 
red and black clay, used for paint, especially for body paint, G.D.) and for beads 

Sometimes twins die at birth. Even if they die at birth the material they came to 
fetch must be burned with them. (This may explain why the Mohave sometimes 
throw things on the funeral pyre which did not belong even to the adult deceased.” 
G.D.) If this is done, the mission of the twins on earth is fulfilled. The things that 
have to be burned with them are not things which actually belonged to them during 
their previous lives, and which their relatives have failed to burn at their first deaths. 
The twins came to earth for additional quantities of the same material 

G.D. What kind of people turn into twins after they have died first? 

T. We don’t know. These people went first to Calia’*yt (ie. “land of the dead” 
which is underground,?® G.D.) and came back to earth. We do not know who they 
were before they returned to earth in the shape of twins. The twins themselves have 
forgotten who they were during their previous existence. They come to (i.e. are 
born to, G.D.) people who possess a lot of clothing. 

G.D. This is not what I have been told of twins at an earlier date. 1 have been 
told something else. (Here I briefly summarized the primary pattern.) Do you be- 
lieve both this and the primary pattern as well? 

T. Yes, both are true. 

G.D. Do twins become powerful shamans? 

T. Yes 

E.S. (volunteered statement): When people have only one child, they are very 
proud of it, because that child belongs all to them, and only to them. When, however, 
twins are born to them, people think that the twins are just dead people who have 
come back, and they do not feel so enthusiastic about them. (Cf. comment on 
“watching one’s tongue” in connection with the primary pattern. G.D.) There are 
twins on this reservation. Mrs N.P. has twins. The night those twins were born 
there was a thunderstorm. People believe that that thunderstorm caused them to 
be born. (But cf. the belief that twins must enter the womb before the real child has 


28S. M. Hall, The Burning of a Mojave Chief (Out West, Vol. 18, 1903), pp. 60-65 
2° Devereux, Mohave Soul, op. cit. 
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an identity of its own. G.D.) People say that the first-born twin is the younger one, 
because it is our habit to let the young go ahead, so that we can keep an eye on them. 

G.D. Do twins, composed of a boy and a girl, marry also on earth? 

E.S. No, on earth they are brothers and sisters. But they were husband and wife 
in the land they came from. 

T. (volunteered statement): I know an old woman of that same gens). 
Once I asked her why she disliked certain people. Kufii:@ replied that if certain 
persons whom she dislikes come to her house and eat of her food, and if, after that, 
she herself eats of that food, she would have a hemorrhage from her mouth and lose 
her appetite. I also asked Ku/fii:0 if she really had a home in ama’ly (i.e. heaven). 
She replied that she had just lived there, like any other Mohave lives (i.e. on earth, 
G.D.). Sometimes the people in heaven are out of clothing, and even hungry. Then 
those people ask someone living there to come to earth and fetch for them some of 
the things they lack. When she told me this, I (T.) did not quite believe her, and 
told her so. Kufiii:#, however, insisted that she was telling me the truth. She had lost 
a son by death and was downhearted. She told me that she was “leaving,” and in- 
deed she did die shortly afterwards. (But cf. the belief that married twins do not 
“make themselves die.’ G.D.) This old woman had a twin, who died when their 
mother died, because she did not feel like living anymore. (Cf. comment on intense 
personalized affective bonds. G.D.) This old woman told me that there was land 
stretching from heaven right down to the earth. Somewhere in this intermediate land 
there is a mesquite tree. When this old woman and her twin came to that tree, they 
heard an owl hooting. (The owl is a bird of evil omen, connected with death and 
ghosts, and hence greatly feared by the Mohave. G.D.*”) This made all of them run. 
All of a sudden this old woman and her twin sister just dropped, and that is how they 
were born. Kufii:@ told me that she did not know all these things, when she was born 
in her present shape. At that time she had but a child’s mind '(Cf. alleged adult intel- 
ligence of twins). However, as she and her twin sister got older they knew these 
things . . . they remembered them. (But cf. the belief that they know these things 
through dreams. G.D.) 

G.D. Yes? 

T. In olden days, when twins were born people prepared cornmush and porridge 
for them, and fed it to them. (They do this for orphans and also for syphilitic (?) 
monsters, whose bite the mother fears, because their congenital malformation is due 
to the breach of taboo on killing snakes while the parents expect a child. G.D.) The 
twins eat this food because they are really old people. (Cf. “child’s mind” above. 
G.D.) They were also suckled, however. This old woman falso told me (T.) that she 
knew, when she left her “birth-place”’ (i.e. not the birth-place on earth, G. D.), that 
she would not die, because she had to go up (i.e. to heaven) the same way that she 
had come down to earth. This old woman told me that they (twins) never die, in 
the sense that we mortals say: “We die and go to Calia’*yt’’. Twins just go back to 
their home. Twins don’t know how they went to heaven in the first place, instead of 


Devereux, Mohave Soul, op. cit. 
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going to the land of the dead (calia’yt) like other people. They never tell about that. 
I (T.) asked this old woman again if what she told me was the truth, and the old 
woman insisted that it was the truth. 


G.D. thereupon repeatedly pointed out to Tcatc and to E.S. that this 
second pattern and the emotional attitudes associated with it contradicted 
the primary pattern reported previously. The author also mentioned to 
them the three contradictory Western beliefs concerning the fate of the soul, 
mentioned by Linton.” 


T. I also asked this old woman about the two creatures who live up there in the 
sky, and who are always fighting. They are called Amalykupa’ :r yehat (i.e. heaven 
end pets). The old woman told me that these creatures were dead. People used to say 
that they could hear these creatures growl. These creatures were persons (ipa:, a 
term not implying that they were human, but implying that they were not beasts 
either. G.D.) They are called, hence tci:pay (creatures). 

E.S. (volunteered statement): All this is beyond me! (Pause) These creatures 
must have been all the wild animals rolled into one. Not only the twins could hear 
them fighting. Everyone else heard them too. They died a long time ago. We have 
not heard them since. No one knows who made them. 

G.D. What happens if twins die of witchcraft? 

T. They go back to heaven. That is what the old twin woman told me. She said 
to me “Whatever sickness may have been put on us twins, it leaves us when we are 
cremated.” That is what she told me. (End of interview.) 


Efforts were made to corroborate this interview. The data just presented 
were confirmed by other competent informants, but nothing new was added 
to them. The contradictions between the primary and the secondary pattern 
were pointed out to them. Attempts were made to deny that there was any 
contradiction. On being confronted with details they admitted their exist- 
ence, but professed themselves unable to resolve them. 

Despite numerous minor convergences in the field of concrete patterns 
of behavior exhibited toward twins, we are in reality confronted with two 
patterns, one of which is widespread and well developed, while the other was 
obtained accidentally, and is comparatively unelaborated. 


INTERPRETATION 


The existence of contradictions between various segments of culture, 
and, more specifically, between beliefs, attitudes and values pertaining to 
the same problem or situation, raises important problems in connection 
with social-cultural integration as a whole. One has to ask, in brief, whether 
there is such a thing as integration in culture, and if it exists, on what level 


% R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936). 
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this integration becomes apparent. We shall attempt to integrate first of all 
these concrete sets of contradictory beliefs and attitudes, before making a 
more general statement regarding the problem of social-cultural integration 
in general. 

As already stated, the wide distribution of twin-killing on one hand, and 
the complex eiaboration of the pattern predicating twin-preferment among 
the River Yumans does not permit us to posit the problem in historical 
terms. One of the most curious features of the secondary pattern is the fact 
that the negation of twin immortality fits the Mohave pattern, as exempli- 
fied in beliefs concerning the fate of soul, and as regards the creation-myth, 
far more closely than does the primary, well-elaborated pattern. Hence the 
problem under study must be approached in non-historical terms. 

The Psychological Approach. If we take psychoanalysis as our point of 
departure, the situation may be interpreted as one of ambivalence. More 
specifically the secondary pattern would have to be considered as the basic 
one, since it expresses quite clearly sibling-rivalry. In that case the primary 
pattern must be conceived of as an over-elaborate “reaction-formation” 
and “‘over-compensation.”’ 

Psychologically this view does not lack plausibility. Were we to disre- 
gard the cultural context, we might (by tearing some of Kardiner’s® views 
out of their natural setting) predicate that the primary pattern is but a 
secondary institution, which has been greatly elaborated. Such a view would 
rest, however, upon a complete misunderstanding of the facts of cultural 
setting in general, and of the real meaning of Kardiner’s views in special. 

Correctly interpreted, the primary pattern, local though it is, must be 
described as the basic institution. It is obviously inspired by the main inter- 
est of Mohave culture, which is the perpetuation of the tribe, through an 
emphasizing of generosity, and a soft-pedalling of economic competition, 
and of individual resentment toward those whom one has to favor.* 

The secondary pattern, on the other hand, can be readily described as a 
secondary institution in the sense of Kardiner’s theory. It affords numerous 
checks and balances on the individual level for the rigors of the relatively 
coherent and elaborate primary pattern. The individual aspect of this 
secondary pattern is further demonstrated by its relative unelaborateness, 
and by its somewhat chaotic character. It affords a “‘rational’’ basis for 
resentment toward twins, who are presented to us as re-incarnated ghosts, 
at once demanding and economically interested. It must also be stressed 
that sexual competition with twins, or for twins, is nowhere prohibited. This 
becomes understandable if we realize that Mohave sexual laxity is probably 


% A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939). 
* Devereux, Mohave Culture, op. cit 
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a safety-valve for many dammed-up cultural frustrations of an economic 
order. 

This view tallies closely with the consistent emphasis I have laid upon 
the fact that each culture is characterized by a major or type-conflict (i.e. 
economic), upon which the minor and atypical conflicts of the individual 
are patterned. It is impossible, within the scope of this article, to show that 
Mohave sex-conflicts are ‘economized,”’ nor is it necessary to do so in this 
context, provided only that we admit the safety-valve character of Mohave 
sexual laxity. 

In making these statements we have already crossed the boundary-line 
between psychology and sociology, and may next concern ourselves with 
social factors proper. 

The Sociological Approach. The situation may be further clarified by 
subjecting our data to the type of functional analysis developed by Davis™ 
in connection with illegitimacy, jealousy, prostitution, etc. On one hand we 
are confronted with the close nexus between twin-protection and tribal con- 
tinuity, as a major tribal interest. Across this basic pattern cuts the very 
elementary individual pattern of sibling and other rivalry, further increased 
by the need of conforming to the major pattern. Hence there has developed 
an etiquette, or a ritual of “fair play” to diminish competition so far as pos- 
sible. Since this competition is, in general, in the economic field, we observe 
the presence of numerous rules tending to inhibit its expression. On the 
other hand we find a total absence of rules prohibiting sexual competition 
for or with twins. The meaning of this absence of regulations is twofold. 

First of all, the twins are alleged to be faithful spouses. We have ex 
plained this in terms of their late socialization, and of the formation of 
affective patterns tending to bring about a disposition to put “all of one’s 
eggs in one basket,” or, in psychoanalytic parlance, to develop strong ob- 
ject-cathexes. This, in itself, has a very dubious social value in a society of 
the Mohave type, and is not highly approved of, especially in its excessive 
forms, where it occurs at the expense of socialization. An over-implemen- 
tation of “romantic love” is beyond the scope of Mohave patterns. 

On the other hand the twins are already over-privileged in sexual rivalry. 
The Mohave individual rebels against the flightiness of the average spouse. 
This enables old women, and hard-working berdaches*® to win and hold 
desirable mates, by virtue of their willingness to make a home for their 
spouses. Hence the reputed faithfulness of twins is of great potential value 
to them in sexual rivalry. 


* K. Davis, op. cil. % Devereux, The Social and Cultural Implications, op. cit 
% Devereux, Institutionalized Homosexuality, op. cit 
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In blending these two factors it can be easily seen that a further protec- 
tion of twins, in the realm of sexual competition would not only promote 
romantic love, and further privilege them at the expense of others, but it 
would furthermore diminish the functional effectiveness of Mohave sexual 
laxity, which plays the role of a generalized safety-valve. Regardless of 
whether we assign this sexual laxity to the basic or to the secondary insti- 
tutions, its breakdown would seriously impair the smooth functioning of 
Mohave society. 

This analysis can be readily integrated with Merton’s*’ means-end 
scheme of anomie, and with this writer’s concept of social negativism.** The 
problem under study fits Merton’s Class II, (Innovation), perfectly, since 
we are dealing here with a fundamental acceptance of the goal of tribal per- 
petuation, and with social negativism and resistance toward the means 
which culture has standardized to diminish economic competition, especially 
with regard to twins. 

If we accept sibling rivalry as a fundamental phenomenon, it is under- 
standable why Mohave culture should have gone to such inordinate length 
in its attempt to protect twins, where the probability of friction is exception- 
ally large. Little wonder then that Mohave culture has, in some ways, over- 
shot the mark, and thereby further increased the latent strain in the indi- 
vidual, and social negativism, as regards means, in general. 

On a somewhat different level, we are actually dealing here with a “con- 
flict of principles,”’ in Lowell’s sense,** in which individual and social goals 
are ultimately in conflict in precisely the same sense as these principles are 
shown to be in conflict in Davis’*° analysis of the problems of family-clinics 
and of mental hygiene. This conflict the Mohave appear to have unwittingly 
resolved by an application of Lowell’s theory of ‘‘conjugate principles,”’ i.e. 
by establishing a working balance between the two. Obviously we do not 
mean to imply that we are dealing here with deliberate social planning on 
the part of the Mohave. 

Summing up, the concrete behavior-pattern appears to follow mainly 
the primary pattern and its implications, although the affective pattern fits 


37 R. K. Merton, Social Structure and Anomie (American Sociological Review, Vol. 3, 
1938), pp. 672-682. 

38 Devereux, Social Negativism and Criminal Psychopathology (Journal of Criminal Psy- 
chopathology, Vol. 1, 1940), pp. 323-338. 

39 A. L. Lowell, Conflicts of Principle (Cambridge, 1932). 

°K. Davis, The Application of Science to Personal Relations (American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 1, 1936), pp. 236-251. Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure (Psychiatry, Vol. 1, 
1938), pp. 55-65 
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more closely the secondary pattern, which is safeguarded indirectly. 
Social-Cultural Integration. I had this set of Mohave data in mind when 

I stated elsewhere that “there exists no objective proof concerning the inte- 


gration of any given culture... (and that) ... there is no other integra- 
tion in culture than that which the person describing it puts into the por- 
trayal of that culture.... Furthermore ...any number of conceptual 


schemes will enable one to integrate (in a certain way, characteristic of one’s 
scheme) one’s description of a given culture. The realization of the fact that 
“integration” is merely a useful construct, does not change the fact that it 
is a prime duty of a social scientist to offer a well-integrated description 
of a given culture.’ 

In the case of Mohave twin-patterns we have shown that the two sub- 
patterns could be integrated with each other, and with Mohave culture as 
a whole, with the help of such diverse schemes as those of Davis, Kardiner, 
Lowell, Merton, etc. It was possible to show, furthermore, that in this 
specific instance the partial results so obtained could easily be correlated 
and connected. It must be understood quite clearly, however, that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we may meet with situations in which the 
results of several schemes of integration cannot be blended into a coherent 
whole. 

Hence we must apply consistently the method of successive approxima- 
tions which, regardless of what social scientists may think, is the standard 
method of the exact sciences. We are led to the notion that the description 
of a given culture can be integrated along several axes, each axis correspond- 
ing to a conceptual scheme or type of analysis. Hence, in view of what has 
been said elsewhere regarding the nature of society,” we are led to admit the 
validity of the Pareto-Henderson® conception of society as a conceptual 
scheme or system. In brief, we are always dealing with an integration on the 
conceptual level, regardless of how close we stick to facts. These conceptual 
schemes enable us to explain the situation under discussion in terms of 
known and plausible mechanisms which fit the pattern of the scheme. 

The axes of integration just mentioned may be selected as follows. Each 
culture contains a number of sub-patterns. Many of these sub-patterns 
appear to be self-consistent on first inspection. Thus, the self-consistency 
of the “primary pattern” of the Mohave twin complex is obvious even on 
the descriptive level. The organizing principle of each such sub-pattern 

4t Devereux, (Review of) A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (Character and 
Personality, Vol 8, 1940), pp 253-256 

42 Devereux, A Conceptual Scheme of Society (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, 
1940), pp. 687-706. 

‘3 L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology (Cambridge, 1935). 
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may henceforth be denoted as “latent culture-pattern,”’ in Chapin’s“ sense, 
and provides us with an axis of integration. This axis of integration is, 
however, already on the conceptual level. It is, in general, possible to use 
this “latent culture-pattern”’ to integrate one’s portrayal of the whole cul- 
ture, always bearing in mind that there are several such “latent culture 
patterns.” 

The genuine culture-pattern emerges from a blending of these latent 
culture-patterns. (This statement differs from Chapin’s views.) Although 
methodologically the issue is a complex one, we can avoid it, by using a very 
simple analogy, provided it is clearly understood that it is nothing but an 
analogy. 

We have two equal card-board squares. Each square is perforated by 
holes equal in size, arranged in equidistant rows and columns. If we com- 
pletely superimpose one of these squares on the other, the resulting pattern 
will also be one of holes arranged in equidistant rows and columns. If, how- 
ever, we give one of the squares a slight twist, we shall note that the area 
of super-imposition shows a wholly different pattern. (New patterns emerge 
as we twist the card-board back and forth.) This pattern is the “manifest 
culture pattern” (in Benedict’s sense®). The projecting edges of the card- 
boards are the latent culture-patterns. A better example would be that of 
card-boards whose simple patterns are not identical. (Plural sub-patterns 
or latent culture-patterns.) 

This simple analogy does not take into account the complex philosophi- 
cal issues involved in the relationship between the sub-patterns, and in the 
relationship of these subpatterns to the manifest culture-pattern, nor is it 
necessary to concern ourselves with this topic in this context. 

Suffice it to say that, regardless of the diversity of sub-patterns, and 
regardless of the so-called ‘‘metaphysical status” of social integration, on 
the practical level it is generally possible to integrate (in one way or the 
other, depending on our scheme), the divergent sub-patterns into a single 
manifest pattern. Except in special instances, connected with the founda- 
tions of social science, no useful purpose can be served, in the present state 
of our knowledge, by carrying the investigation of these problems beyond 
the purely methodological level. 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

LARAMIE, WYOMING 


“ F.S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institution (New York, 1935.) 
 R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934) 
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WATER AS A DISCIPLINARY AGENT AMONG 
THE CROW AND BLACKFOOT By DAVID McALLESTER 


NCIDENTS in early childhood may exert a powerful and lasting influ- 

ence on the formation of the fundamental personality structure of the 
individual. The effects of specific experiences, particularly if they are trau- 
matic in nature, may be seen in the credulities, superstitions, and fears 
with which man colors his adjustment to his external environment. In the 
formation of phobias certain causal factors are usually present. There is an 
intense fear-producing experience, generally occurring in childhood; the 
subject does not tell the incident because of the unpleasantness involved, 
or a sense of shame or guilt; the phobia spreads to a class of objects related 
to the specific situation which caused the fear.' Thus in Bagby’s case of a 
water phobia, the subject feared the sight and sound of all running water 
although the phobia was initiated by a frightening experience with a par- 
ticular waterfall.? 

Kardiner, in collaboration with Linton and others, has indicated in a 
number of primitive cultures the fact that early anxieties express themselves 
particularly in tabus and in the content of the mythology. Thus in Tanala 
religion, security and favors are obtained by “suffering, impoverishment of 
oneself, renunciation of pleasure.’* This is an exact reflection of the Tanala 
family life where the chief anxiety is loss of favor with the father. His affec- 
tion must be curried by a similar negation of self interest. In the Marquesas 
it is a scarcity of food which gives rise to the most significant anxieties, and 
they are expressed in such phenomena as “‘multiple naming, myths of suc- 
cessive rebirths, embalming, cannibalism, and the establishment of being a 
good feeder as the measure of prestige, much feeding with the emphasis on 
bulk, and a euphoria based on the prototype of a full stomach.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate correlations between the 
use of water as a disciplinary and anxiety-producing agent in the Crow and 
Blackfoot areas, and the high incidence of water-imagery and certain food 
tabus. 

There were several methods by which the persistent crying of an infant 
in these tribes was discouraged. Some methods described involved partial 
suffocation by a hand or blanket placed over the infant’s mouth and nose. 
Among the Blackfoot a common and extremely efficient means of control 


'L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment (Boston, 1936), pp. 203-206 
2 E. Bagby, The Psychology of Personality (New York, 1928), pp. 44-46. 

* A. Kardiner, The Individual and his Society (New York, 1928), p. 213 

‘ Ibid., pp. 225-226. See also index under “Phobias.” 
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was by pouring water up the nostrils of the child.» The same method was 
used by the Crow. “Ifa child cries too long, they put it on its back and pour 
water down its nose. Before long the words ‘Bring the water!’ suffice to 
quiet it.’”® 

Whatever the reaction of the child to this treatment may have been we 
know that it produced the desired disciplinary result. Even after the actual 
administering of the water ceased, the threat was constantly employed as a 
means of control, so the fear of the treatment was not forgotten. Its effects, 
as will be shown, were reinforced and amplified continually in the later life of 
the individual. 

Actual experience with water as a disciplinary agent did not cease with 
infancy. When the child left the cradle-board and began to get underfoot 
about the tipi, he was still punished for fighting, talking back, or otherwise 
annoying the mother. The punishment usually consisted in bundling the 
child’s head in a blanket, or throwing water in his face.” The Crow also 
reverted to the more drastic method of water-suffocation with unusually 
recalcitrant children. 


... Among the Crow Indians, throwing a little water in the face was an extrem« 
shame to the child which he felt very keenly. 

Pouring water down the nose was, however, the punishment for constantly mis- 
behaved children.* 


Another shock of a traumatic nature was in store for the child soon after 
he reached young boyhood. As he approached puberty, his older male sib- 
lings began to concern themselves with the development of his fortitude. 
Some morning without the slightest warning he was likely to be snatched 
from sleep in a warm bed, carried to the nearby river, and plunged in. This 
first forceful river bath often occurred in winter when the ice had to be 
broken for the immersion. The child was then expected to continue the 
morning bath voluntarily with the rest of the men.® 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the abruptness of this transition 
from warmth, security, and the comfortable status of the protected child 
into that of a bewildered small ‘‘man’”’ forced to rise early every morning 
and submit to a ducking. 

In some instances the pattern was one of prolonged teasing. The young 
unmarried men took pleasure in finding a child asleep in the morning and 

5 Marjorie Lismer, unpublished field notes of July-August 1939 

® R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. 35. 

7 Marjorie Lismer, op. cit. 

® Nathan Miller, The Child in Primitive Society (New York, 1928), p. 178. 

® FE. C. Parsons, ed. American Indian Life (New York, 1922), p. 47. 
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subjecting him to the cold plunge described above, especially in the autumn 
when the ice began to form on the rivers. There was even an institutional 
ized form of revenge. When one of the aggressors subsequently married and 
had children of his own, he could not object if they were similarly teased by 
his former victims." 

The attitude of the boy towards this morning exercise was by no means 
one of passive acceptance. He objected violently, kicking and fighting on 
the way down to the stream. Moreover, the institution of revenge by dis- 
placement as a social custom indicates a strong mode of resentment. 

The sanction which forced him to accept the plunge and the concomitant 
browbeating was exactly the same social pressure which made the average 
Crow or Blackfoot a warrior for whom all hardship was merely a test of 
manhood. Public ridicule, the threat of being called a little girl and advised 
to wear a woman’s dress, was constantly in the offing. Such ridicule was the 
peak of shame for boy or warrior and to avoid it almost any amount of dis- 
comfort would be endured. 

... When I crept back to the teepee, shivering, my old grandmother began to sing 
a derisive song about a would-be warrior who turned to an old woman After that I 
went daily to the bath and soon became hard and strong." 


This combination of severe shock plus forced acceptance must have re- 
sulted in an ambivalent attitude in the child. On the surface the mode was 
acceptance, but it was acceptance under the most stringent pressure the 
society could bring to bear. For every child the beginning of this practice 
must have been a painful experience. It marked the beginning of the tough- 
ening process that was to last throughout his warrior life. Such an abrupt 
transition must have been accompanied by resentment and fear. Intensified 
by the memory of the earlier punishment for crying, the boy’s anxiety with 
respect to water discipline would be increased, but any overt expression of 
this fear would be blocked by the cultural ideal of hardihood, and the fear of 
being called cowardly. In the Plains we would expect to find a reaction 
rather heavily weighted on the side of conformity but in any case the fact 
of the initial shock would still remain. Repression of fear on a conscious 
level, as prescribed by this society, would only serve to intensify and spread 
the fear to include a wide class of objects of a related nature.” 

Two instances from more advanced stages in the life of the boy illustrate 
how the theme of discipline by means of water was further repeated and in- 
tensified. 


10 Marjorie Lismer, op. cit. i E. C. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 47-48 
2 See discussion of phobias above. 
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The first is that of a boy who has reached the age when he may go ona 
war-party as a servant to one of the warriors. Undoubtedly this was the 
greatest occasion in the boy’s life so far, and he was eager to make the best 
possible impression on the braves who were his idols of martial excellence. 
Naturally the men found ways of teasing the novice. They kept him at his 
duty of fetching fire-wood and water until he was ready to drop, sent him 
on false errands, and made him the general butt of ridicule.” It was part of 
the horseplay, if the tired boy outslept any of the men, to drench him with 
water. 

Add to the shock of the awakening the sense of failure in the presence of 
the greatest men of the tribe, and it can be seen what a powerful effect this 
incident could have, particularly on an imaginative mind. 

Even when the boy became a young man with considerable war prestige 
and property he was not entirely safe from the disciplinary force of water. 
At this stage he was likely to be courting. Plains girls, however, were very 
thoroughly chaperoned. The only opportunity for a moment’s conversation 
was down at the river when the girl came out alone for water. The river- 
bank was therefore the favorite trysting place," and it was at the river that 
we find accounts of an unwanted suitor being repelled by the girl who used 
the simple expedient of emptying her water-bucket over his fine buckskin 
costume. 


. .. As she was raising the bucket she spilled the water over him. ‘You are no good, 
that’s why I did this.’’ He felt badly about it and stayed there. It was night. The 
next day he was still to be seen in the same place till night. The next day he was 
seated on the ground. He was so weak that people brought him home to his own 
tipi.’ 


Here such powerful emotional factors as love and pride were involved 
and were frustrated by the same agent that had had such a powerful effect 
before. This was another of the incidents that could reinforce the effects of 
the first anxiety-producing stimulus on the cradle-board. In the instance 
cited there can be no doubt that the effect was greater than the apparent 
severity of the punishment would warrant. 

The fundamental mechanism producing symbolic expressions of anxiety 
is a strong drive whose overt expression is blocked, (by the mores of the 
group, for example). We have seen how any overt admission of fear in the 
Plains would expose its author to ridicule, but there were at least three ways 


8 E. B. Linderman, American (New York, 1930), p. 121. 

“4 E. C. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 21 and 50. % Tbid., p. 37. 

% R. H. Lowie, Myths and Traditions of the Crow (Anthropology papers, Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 25), p. 196. E. C. Parsons, op. cit., p. 37. 
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in which the Crow and Blackfoot cultures revealed a constant water- 
anxiety: 

1. The occurrence of supernatural water-beings as dream-helpers of a 
particularly powerful and awe-inspiring nature, 

2. The high incidence in these cultures of a fear of malignant water 
animals, persons, and monsters; such a fear was permissable in terms of the 
culture, 

3. The presence of food tabus on creatures connected with the water: 
fish, and in some cases flesh and fowl. 

In the Plains area it was an important part of the religious experience 
of all men to seek a vision. This was a purely individual procedure and was 
considered an important aid to all enterprise. In his efforts to procure a 
vision the seeker after power would fast and endure privation of various 
sorts to evoke the pity of some supernatural being. To give the supplicant 
power the spirit paraclete would teach him sacred songs and ceremonies the 
performance of which made him invulnerable in battle and successful in 
any undertaking. 

It is striking that some of the most powerful of these spirit helpers were 
connected with water in some way. Pitamakan, the woman warrior of the 
Blackfoot, was said to have had her visionary fast in the river-cavern at 
what was later known as the “‘Pitamakan Falls,” a region known to be in- 
habited by water monsters and therefore expecially feared. With the help of 
these monsters the girl was able to attain the status of warrior and lead 
war-parties, a distinction achieved by no other woman in Blackfoot his- 
tory.'7 Among the Crow, Plenty Coups relates that the most able healer 
that he ever knew was The-Fringe, who obtained his spirit-backing from 
the Person who lived under the ‘‘Medicine Water,”’ a boiling spring in the 
Crow country.'® Lowie gives an account of The-Fringe under his Crow name 
Dapic, illustrating his constant use of water and water-associations in the 
healing ritual.'® 

One of the most important Blackfoot medicine-bundles was the Beaver 
Medicine. Though the myths of this sacred bundle vary considerably, the 
association with water is always clear; it is always an under-water person, a 
Beaver-man, who presents the paraphernalia and teaches the ritual.*° The 

7 J. W. Schultz, Running Eagle, the Warrior Girl. (New York, 1919) 

8 F. B. Linderman, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. 

1° R. H. Lowie, Religion of the Crow (Anthropological papers of American Museum of 
Natural History, vol XXV, 1922), pp 376-378. 

* G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (New York, 1892), pp. 117-124 

Walter McClintock, The Old North Trail (London, 1910), pp. 104 ff 

Wissler and Duval, Blackfoot Mythology (Anthropological papers of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, vol. 2), pp. 74-79. 
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medicine lodges were somewhat similar to the bundles in origin and sacred 
power. Wissler found several (such as the Fish Painted-Tipi and the Otter 
Painted-Tipi), that had their origins in dreams of under-water beings. There 
was even a Water-Monster Tipi.” 

It seems to lend dignity and importance to any occasion to be associated 
with strange, awesome, or terrible happenings. In ceremony particularly, 
the participant may perform some act deliberately which in ordinary terms 
of the culture would be the behavior of a madman. Thus the Mud-dancers 
of the Navaho smear themselves with excrement,” and the Kwkiutl of the 
Northwest Coast indulged in ceremonial cannibalism.” Both these acts are 
at the farthest extreme from the normal mode of behavior, and add signifi- 
cance to the ceremony by virtue of being terrible and forbidden. Thus the 
particularly powerful aid given by those few under-water beings who were 
not expressly baneful may be explained by their association with the explic- 
itly dangerous creatures to be described below. 

In the large number of malignant water-beings in the cosmologies of the 
cultures considered we find a more overt expression of the “‘water-fear” we 
are assuming. Lowie records a number of these among the Crow: 


. .. He came to the chief of the water animals. It was the alligator. He asked him 
where he wanted to go. The alligator said that if they did not throw him into the 
river he would destroy all the birds and living things . . . (They get long sticks and 
finally push him in.) 

The alligator said in going down that he would see one of them once in a while. 
That is why animals are sometimes caught in the river™ 


Among the mythical monsters killed by Old-Woman’s Grandchild were two 
water monsters. One was an alligator with a long horn, whose death occa- 
sioned a dense fog. The other was Long Otter, who created a mysterious fog 
at all times when the sun was not shining brightly enough to burn it off.% In 
the story of the girl who married Worms-in-his-Face the theme of man-eat- 
ing water-monsters appears: 


... The next morning her husband went with her to the river. He took the lead, 
looked over the cliff, and bade her look down. There were some dangerous animals 
below. The woman stood on the skull and looked down, and saw alligators opening 
their mouths. The man said ‘“‘That’s what you want to eat,’’ and pushed her for- 
ward.” 


*t Clark Wissler, Blackfoot Bundles (Anthropological papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 7), pp. 227-229. 

*2 Clyde Kluckhohn, lectures at Columbia University, 1940 

** Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), pp. 177-178 

* R. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 27. % Jbid., p. 71. % Thid., p. 125. 
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Another story of a girl who married a man who was really some kind of 
water animal shows him trying to throw her to the cannibal fathers: 


... ‘Fathers, here is what you want to eat.”’ She slipped through the hole pressing 
against it and he went over the bank into the river. “Fathers,” he cried, ‘‘it is I.” 
But they did not care and ate him up.?’ 


In the story of the offended turtle a group of young men came upon a big 
snapping turtle and some of them jumped on its back for a ride. He carried 
them over a hill and down towards a lake: 


... “He is powerful, you had better get off.”” But they would not do it and only two 
walked beside the turtle. When they got close to the lake the rest tried to get off the 
turtle but they could not do it. They took their guns and shot at it but the shots did 
not take effect. They began to halloo. The turtle walked into the lake. Those seated 
on it went under water soon, those standing a little later. Near the middle of the 
lake all disappeared. The two young men who had walked came home alone.”* 


In the second version of this story the people, with the aid of Thunder, 
drained the lake and killed all its population of water monsters: 


. . . The water-coyote and the beaver-demon and other beings were all there. There 
were many striped tipis. All the water-demons were there without any water. All 
the young men stripped off and shot those that were still alive until they were all 
killed. They looked for the lost Indians. They came to a striped tipi and on the sides 
they found the bones piled up. The same turtle that had captured them was in there. 
A shaman shot it twice and killed it. They took the bones of the Indians and went 
back home with them.?® 


The Blackfoot have somewhat similar tales of under-water beings.*° 

There is a legend of a chief who vowed to find the origins of storms. He 
traveled in the direction from which they came and reached a mountain 
lake: 
. .. Suddenly from the middle of the lake there arose the huge antlers of an enormous 
bull elk. His eyes were red and flames darted from his nostrils. When he waved his 
huge ears, a wind arose, so fierce and terrible that the waters of the lake were 
whisked up into the air. When the elk sank again beneath the waves, the wind went 
down. 


The chief hurried back to the tribe to tell them of his wonderful discovery of 
Medicine Elk the Wind Maker.* 


27 Tbid., pp. 205. Jbid., p. 220. 29 Tbid., p. 222 

30 In a conversation on this subject, Dr Wissler kindly gave his permission to be quoted 
as saying that the idea of water-monsters is fundamentally ingrained in this region. 

3t Walter McClintock, of. cit., pp. 60-62. 
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In the story of the Water Bull, a Blackfoot girl was stolen by an under- 
water person while she was bathing. Some time later she returned to the 
village and told them of her under-water life. She was no longer able to eat 
human food, but she told her people how to eat the buffalo her husband 


would drown for them. Finally she persuaded two of her friends to visit her: 


. .. She gave them a black rock to hold so they would not float. When they were in 
the water the girl said ‘Now shut your eyes and do not look until you hear someone 
say ‘Oki!’ So they went down Someone said “Oki!’’ and on looking around they 
found themselves in a lodge. They were not wet and did not seem to be in the water. 
It was a fine place. There was a man in the lodge who sang them a medicine song, 
and explained to them that whenever crossing a stream they should throw some- 
thing into the water as an offering to the water people. 

When the women returned they told what had happened and to this day our 
people still throw things into the water.” 


The Woman-without-a-body and the Man-cut-in-two-below-the-waist, 
both evil characters who become violent and kill great numbers of tribes- 
men, eventually show their river origin. In both tales when the damage has 
been done and the fearsome creatures go away, they go to the river and 
float mysteriously downstream. 

Linderman records the story of a Crow woman who “‘saw”’ some of these 
beings: 

... Beneath the water just there one may see a black hole with the white water 
sucking into it. We call this place the Alligator’s Lodge. If one were to be sucked into 
this black hole he would never come out again; no, never. 


She saw three naked women with unbound hair at this place, and when she 
called them to warn them about the dangerous hole they slipped silently 
into the Alligator’s Lodge. She was frightened but went on to dip water: 


... But I did not dip it. The water that had always been deep there was shallow. 
And on the bottom of the little stones, I saw a woman looking up at me.—She was a 
Person. Her hair was yellow, her eyes were blue, and her ears were long and notched. 

I screamed; but remember nothing more except that when I again wakened I 
was in my mother’s lodge.* 

The under-water beings were especially feared because they drowned all 
who came within their power. Drowning, among the Blackfoot, was phrased 
as being “taken by an Under-water Person,” and objects lost in the water 
were similarly ‘‘taken.’’ In Schultz’s partial biography of the Blackfoot, 
Black Elk, there is an account of a drowning: 


% Wissler and Duval, Blackfoot Mythology, pp. 128-129. 
%8 Tbid., p. 150. * F. B. Linderman, Red Mother (New York, 1932), p. 127. 
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...A youth named Otter Head, while swimming in Big River, had been seized by 
the Under-water People. He had struggled hard against them, calling piteously for 
help, but his playmates had not dared go out to assist him and he had been drawn 
down into the depths, never to be seen again. 

I shivered when I heard that; it made me realize what danger I must face in ful 
fillment of my vow. I wanted, oh how I wanted to tell these, my friends, about the 
dweller in the dreadful river-cave, and about my vow, and ask their advice. . .* 


The following was told to Lowie as a true story by a Crow: 


... They had to swim the Yellowstone. There was driftwood there. Some got across 
below the driftwood and some above it. A young man swam a little distance above 
the driftwood, then he suddenly stopped near a bank. He backed away from the 
driftwood. The others thought he did it on purpose; that he wanted to circle around. 
“Dear men, I am being taken away,” he said. They thought he was only joking. He 
continued, “It is nice to be alive but they are taking me now.”’ Then they knew it 
was true. They ran to his aid but he went fast to the middle of the river. He spoke 
no more. Their horses got scared, they could not get any closer. Warm Blanket 
climbed from his horse in the water, and taking his knife in his mouth swam towards 
the young man who was as though standing up with the water up to his waist. He 
got close to him, then the young man disappeared under the water. Warm Blanket 
felt around but could not touch anything at all. When he got close to the bank his 
legs got paralyzed. Some others swam toward him on horseback and saved him. His 
abdomen was inflated. They put him on a log and sat on top of him to make him 
vomit. What he vomited was like fine black coal-dust. 


A medicine-man dived for the body later and reappeared after being under 
water about half a day. He retrieved the young man’s necklace and one 
partly eaten leg. He had conversed with the under-water beings and dis- 
covered that it was a turtle who had dragged the young man under.* 

Plenty Coups recounted the incident in which he and a comrade were 
swimming a river on horseback, and were seized by an unknown and terrify- 
ing force: 


. . . Covers-his-Face called out, “‘“Something is holding me!” I thought at once of the 
strangeness of the water, of the sinking of the back-fat,*” and my heart tried to jump 
out of my mouth. The moonlight fell full on Covers-his-Face. .. . His horse was 
lifted out of the water! He was standing still in the middle of the Big River, where 
the bottom was far beneath him! 

I wanted to get away from there, but I turned my horse in his direction, my 
heart beating like a war-drum. “What is it?” I asked, and I am sure my voice must 
have trembled a little. 

% J. W. Schultz, The Dreadful River Cave (New York, 1920), p. 207 
%* R. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 231. 
37 Before entering they had made an offering of back-fat, which should have floated. 
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“T do not know,” he answered. ‘‘Something is holding me here. I cannot get my 
horse away from this place. . . .” 

My own horse came alongside of his, and sticking out my foot I kicked under 
him. My toes touched something that felt like greasy feathers, something soft and 
slippery ... .. . my horse began to rise, to be lifted like my companion’s. . . . 

Then whatever it was that held us let us go. Both my horse and that of Covers- 
his-Face began to sink down in the water. There was no sound, no trembling, noth- 
ing to let us know what was beneath us. . . . 

I am not now trying to tell you, but it must have been some powerful Water- 
person who lived just there in the Big River.** 


Besides the fact that these supernatural beings inhabit the water, there 
also seems to be a close correlation between the shape taken by the action 
in the incidents given above and the actual water experience of the child. 
For example, the dread of being seized in the water, lifted high above it, 
and drawn down, are all clearly expressed. These fears become significant 
when we remember that the early disciplines included pouring water up the 
nose (suffocation), and the child’s later being seized suddenly, carried down 
to the river, and ducked under. In the story of the offended turtle the feel- 
ing of inevitability as the young men were slowly and surely drowned sug- 
gests the lively anxiety of the child in the relentless grasp of his tormenter 
on the way down to the river. These parallels seem too striking to be over- 
looked.**:4° 

Food tabus were well marked among the Crow and Blackfoot. Those 
most frequently noted were on fish and other water creatures. Of the Crow, 
Lowie says, “I have never met a reference to eating of fish," and Murdock 
mentions tabus on the flesh of muskrats, frogs, turtles, and fish. Of the 

38 F. B. Linderman, American, p. 191 ff 

39 The mechanisms working to produce an ambivalent attitude towards water should be 
noted here. Swimming, water games, and routine crossing of rivers would not be connected 
with the concept of water as an unpleasant, fear-producing agent with which the subject had 
purely involuntary associations. 

For the mechanisms of ambivalent attitudes see: 

S. Rosenzweig, The Definition of Ambivalence. (British Journal of Psychology, Medical 
Section, 1938), vol. 17, pp. 223-226. 

G. W. Allport, Personality (New York, 1938), p. 184. 

4° Dr Lowie, in correspondence concerning this paper, kindly checked the Crow data, and 
suggested the punishment of truant Society members by throwing them into the water, as a 
further example of water disciplines carried into adult life. 

R. H. Lowie, Crow Military Societies, (Anthropological papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History, vol. XI, 1913), p. 205. 

“| R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, p. 72. 

42 G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York, 1936), p. 268. 
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Plains area in general Wissler says, ‘‘Edible fish were not abundant, and 
some of the tribes observed a tabu against them as well as all water ani- 
mals.’’ 


In the biography of Hugh Munroe, the material on this subject is worthy 
of quotation at some length as an expression of the Blackfoot’s feeling for 
the tabu: 


.. . Lcaught at once a red-throat trout of about three pounds. One only as I was the 
only eater of fish in that camp. I cleaned it and we went back to our lodge, where I 
carefully broiled it over the fire, sprinkled a little salt upon it, and sat down toa real 
feast, Red Crow’s mother and all the others there watching me with no little un- 
easiness. 

Said the mother as I was about to take the first mouthful: “Son Rising Wolf, I do 
not, as you know, like to see you eat that food of the Under-water People: fish are 
for them, not for us who walk upon the earth. They may in some way do harm to 
you for catching one of their food fish; they may even injure us who live in this lodge 
in which you have cooked it. If you will continue to do this, I wish that you would 
cook and eat your fish out where you catch them.” 

She and the other women and children went outside then, only Red Crow and 
his sister Mink Woman remaining with me. My enjoyment of the broiled fish fas- 
cinated them and presently the sister exclaimed: “Almost-brother, I am no afraid- 
heart. I shall be as brave as you: give me a taste of your broiling!” 

“Me too! What care I for the bird’s head!” cried Red Crow, his slang expression 
meaning that he was without fear. 

I gave each one of them a nicely browned helping of the tail part of the trout; 
they held the portions with evident repulsion; looked at one another and at me; 
hastily put them in their mouths and bravely chewed them. 

“Ha! It tastes good!” said Red Crow. 

“Yes, but it would be better without the tastes-like-fire that he scattered upon 
it,” said Mink Woman. 

“Have more of it,’’ I offered. 

‘*No, and don’t tell anyone that we tasted your fish,” the girl quickly replied. 

During the rest of the evening, I saw them frequently look at one another ques 
tioningly, and with slight head-shakings give assurance that they had not been 
harmed by eating the forbidden food.“ 


As expressed here the tabu was clearly to avoid offending the Under- 
water People by poaching on their preserves. Since the riverbanks were 
universally favorite campsites, and the Crow and Blackfoot were often in 
the piedmont regions where fish were plentiful, there was no ecological lack 


8 Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1938), p. 6 
“ J. W. Schultz, Red Crow’s Brother (New York, 1927), pp. 69-71. 
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to account for the tabu. This would seem to be a phobia extended to include 
a class of objects related to the original anxiety-producing stimulus. 


SUMMARY 


It is known that incidents in early childhood exert a profound influence 
on the later life of the individual. Granted that individual responses to 
similar stimuli vary, it seems, nevertheless, that if certain severe childhood 
disciplines were general, and even carried over into early adulthood, and 
the resulting expressions of fear repressed, there would presently emerge a 
form of expression in disguise in dreams and supernatural experiences which 
would contribute its weight to the religious constellations of the group. 

In a discussion of the Crow and Blackfoot we have seen that a particular 
pattern of discipline involving the use of water coexisted with a strong belief 
in water-beings as awesome or terrible creatures. Although fear of water 
per se was repressed in overt expression, it was reflected in the mythology 
and in personal accounts of individuals, and it appeared in the food tabus 
on animals associated with water. The Crow and Blackfoot, therefore, seem 
to show strong correlations between the use of water as an anxiety-produc- 
ing stimulus, and a high incidence of water imagery and related food tabus. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N.Y. 


A SIOUX MEDICINE BUNDLE By SIDNEY J. THOMAS 


HE White Buffalo Calf Pipe bundle is the last and probably the only 

existing medicine bundle remaining on the Cheyenne River Sioux Re- 
servation. The legend connected with its origin is well known to previous 
investigators but the contents of this sacred bundle have been a closely 
guarded secret. 

The bundle is kept in a separate log structure especially built for its 
housing and preservation. This structure is a rectangular affair 6’ X 10’ with 
a roof height of about 6’6”. The log walls are chinked with native “gumbo” 
or adobe clay with a straw binder. The roof is the ordinary domiciliary type 
of log, mud and straw. The hut has no windows or openings except a small 
entrance on the east. The floor is of clean-swept dirt. In the center near the 
western wall is kept the famous bundle on a tripod support (see Plate I). 
Dried gray seed-sage is placed carefully on the floor under the bundle. There 
are no other objects or adornments in the house. 

According to the informants the position of this bundle on the tripod is 
changed twice daily so that it may face the sun; in the morning it is placed 
on the east side of the rack and in the early afternoon it is moved to the west 
side. It is brought out of the hut and uncovered only on rare occasions such 
as: 

1. In times of famine—scarcity of game 

2. In times of disease—epidemics, et cetera 

3. In order to pledge peace. 


The bundle is protected by a buckskin hood noosed over the peak of the 
tripod. The hood is an addition to the ancient bundle and is dated by the 
present keeper as 75 years old (approximately 1860). It was made by the 
wife of Elkhead, the eighth keeper of the pipe, and was ornamented in 
rectangular designs of red porcupine quills. 

The bundle was bound with buckskin thongs attached to a beaded strap 
handle which was looped over the apex of the tripod. One strap of this 
binder was inserted through the center of a highly polished conch shell dis 
about 2” in diameter. It was encircled and tied in several other places by rag 
strings. 

There were five stratified wrappings consisting of the following: 

1. Blue polka dot dress 

2. “Turkey red” cloth 

3. Red wool blanket 

4. Blue and red scraps (such as bandanna handkerchiefs) 

5. Two buffalo calf skins. These skins still retain the light tan wool on the outer 
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side. The inner side had painted geometric designs in faded blue. Small round 
tobacco offerings, about one pipeful in each, were attached to the corners of 
these skins. 


The inner contents of the bundle consisted of rag padding protecting the 
following articles: 


1 


uw 


. “Brown Mule” plug tobacco offerings tied in bandanna handkerchiefs 

. At least four braids of “sweet smelling grass’ plaited in the familiar three 
strand braid 

. One tamper for patting or tamping down the tobacco in the pipe bowl. This 
was decorated on the unused end by purple porcupine quill wrappings (see 
Plate IT) 

. Two hide tobacco pouches (see Plate IT) 


. Three pipe stems tied into one bundle. These stems were encircled with in- 


cised rings (no particular number), and showed much evidence of use (see 
Plate I, B) 


. One cane stick about 3’ long, unused and unornamented 
. Three wooden objects resembling ornate canoe paddles, highly polished and 


carefully made (see Plate I) 

The pipe stem belonging to the pipe. This stem was encased in tightly bound 
feathered bird skins, giving the impression that the stem had been thrust 
through the body of several birds, one end emerging through the beak of an 
eagle. 

Attached to the center of the stem were four scalp locks from enemy heads. 
These consisted of small strands of straight black human hair, whether from 
one or four people is only a guess. The scalp portion however was no larger 
than an ordinary nickel, or about one half inch in diameter. 

Opposite the scalp locks were five or six eagle feathers, the quill ends 
bound to the stem and the feathered shafts suspended by a central strand 
drooped into a flexible fan below the main body of the stem. The feathers 
showed faded evidence of having been dyed red, aged now to the color of 
burnt orange. 


. The White Buffalo Calf Pipe. The pipe was encased in a red flannel, legged 


pouch that was secured at the mouth with a drawstring. 

The bag was filled with shed buffalo calf wool which served the double 
purpose of potency and padding for the pipe. 

The pipe itself (see Plate IL) was of well finished catlinite or pipestone. 
There was no evidence, aside from the shape, of decoration by incision or bas- 
relief. Two perforations had been drilled through the inner wing and a cord 
with two blue glass beads had been inserted through the exterior hole. 


The mythical woman’s ear that the pipe bundle was supposed to contain 


acco 


rding to legend was not in the bundle, but according to the informant it 


had disintegrated fifty years or more ago. 
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Fig. B. Unusual wooden paddles found in the pipe bundle. 
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Though the pipe was presented originally to the entire Sioux nation, the 
keeping of the sacred object was delegated to this particular family of the 
Sans Arc band and it has been in their possession for ten generations. It is 
usually handed down from father to son, except in the instance of the pre- 
sent keeper, Mrs Bad Warrior, to whom the custody was specifically willed 
by her father, the ninth keeper of the pipe. The complete line of succession 
has been as follows: 


1. Standing Walking Buffalo. 

2. Thinking While Walking. 

3. Many Wounds. 

4. Strikes Fire. 

5. Red Earth. 

6. Sun Rise. 

7. Buffalo Path. 

8. Elkhead. 

9. Red Hair (Old Man Elkhead), died 1916, aged 91. 
10. Red Eagle (Mrs. Bad Warrior), now age 81. 


The next in line as keeper of the pipe is Eli Bad Warrior, now age 53. As 
the past two generations have been separated by 28 and 30 years respec- 
tively, it may be assumed that the pipe is approximately 250 years old. 
Legend gives an age of 1,000 years to the pipe on the basis of ten generations 
as each keeper is supposed to live to be 100. 

Assuming that the pipe was presented to the Sioux better than 200 years 
ago it would date the use of tobacco and pipe smoking among them around 
the latter part of the 17th Century or the early part of the 18th. At that 
time, the Sioux historians tell us, they were living in the lake regions of 
Minnesota, and if the White Buffalo Maiden came from the east it would 
suggest that the transfusion of tobacco might possibly have come from the 
upper Mississippi area. 

The entire set up smacks of a priesthood, viz.: 


1. Ascared object with supernatural powers. 

2. A separate building constructed and maintained for the housing and care of 
this object. 

3. Ritual. 

4. Offerings and prayers. 

5. Priests selected for the care of the sacred object, ritual, offerings, and more or 
less endowed with certain intermediary powers. 

6. Instruction of novices in the legend, history, ritual, powers and duties. 

7. Hereditary custody, though the object is supposedly the property of the en- 
tire tribe. 
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The sacred object is alleged to have the power of healing the sick and 
maintaining good health. It is prayed to in times of shortage of game and 
was supposed to have success in this regard. It was brought out to seal peace 
pledges between warring factions and its potency added to the sanctity of 
spoken treaties. So strong is its power younger Sioux today would hesitate 
in handling it for fear of some disaster; the interpreter refused to assist in 
the unwrapping of the bundle. There is a common feeling among the major- 
ity of Sioux that as long as the pipe is properly cared for and respected there 
will always be a Sioux nation. 

A special, separate building has been constructed for the housing of this 
revered article where it is protected from the elements. This building is used 
for nothing else and is secured against trespass by the mana from the pipe. 
It is kept clean and in fair repair by the keeper of the pipe. A small amount 
of ritual is observed daily in this house but the more elaborate ceremonials 
take place outside its walls. 

The ritual taking place inside the house consists of sweeping the floor, 
keeping fresh seed-sage and sweet smelling grasses under the bundle, and 
changing the position of the bundle on the tripod twice daily to face the sun. 
The rituals connected with tribal and band ceremonials are too elaborate to 
discuss in this paper.' They include the gathering of certain materials, the 
proper arrangement of a sacred “altar,” and include a lengthy etiquette. 

Prayers are offered to the pipe itself and to the supernatural through the 
pipe for the previously mentioned reasons. These prayers are usually for the 
benefit of the tribe and are made by the “‘priest’’ and headmen. Offerings are 
made to the pipe in the form of tobacco and “‘kinnikinnik”’ and are generally 
accompanied by a feast. If the offerings are of loose tobacco they are tied in 
small knots to the edges of the calf skin wrappings, and if the offerings are 
of the plug variety they are enclosed in bandanna handkerchiefs. 

The custody of the pipe is in the hands of a person familiar with the 
rituals, powers and duties connected with this sacred object. The keepers 
are supposed to live a life above the criticism of the accepted moral ethics of 
the Sioux nation. The pipe is the property of the entire nation and the 
keeper must be able to present the pipe with all its potency should the ne- 
cessity arise. The keeper is not a shaman nor what is generally known as a 
medicine man as he personally has no power—the power is in the pipe. The 
keeper tends to the housing of the bundle and the necessary daily routine. 
As a reward for this service he is supposed to live a hundred years and to 
receive the respect of his contemporaries during that time. 

The next in line for this office receives complete instruction in all of the 


' See H. Scudder Mekeel, Field Notes 
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mysteries associated with the famous pipe. He learns in detail the legend 
of its origin and the history of his predecessors. He is cautioned about the 
abuse of the powers and is taught the duties of a keeper. While his immedi- 
ate forebear is living, he assumes a minor role and takes part only when in- 
structed to do so. 

Though the White Buffalo Calf pipe is the property of the entire tribe 
and though there is nothing in the legend that might imply that the pipe 
should remain in the custody of one family, heredity has been the accepted 
thing. Ten generations of the present family have had the sole and complete 
charge of the pipe since it was first brought to the Sioux tribe by the White 
Buffalo Maiden approximately 250 years ago and it is explicitly known and 
accepted that the next keeper will be the son of the present one. 

Whether the above elements are sufficient to be classed as a true priest- 
hood is a moot question, but the suggestion is a strong one. An analysis of 
the legend hints that most of the elements were imposed upon the Sioux by 
the teachings and instructions of the legendary maiden who introduced the 
official pipe to the Sioux east of the Missouri River. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 


CULTURAL STRATIFICATION ON THE TRENTON BLUFF! 
By NATHANIEL KNOWLES 


HE excavation under consideration is known as Abbott Farm #2 and 

represents about 25% of the excavations now completed or underway 
along the Delaware River bluff below Trenton. It is on the Watson property 
300’ from the top of the 50’ bluff and about 1400’ west of the trenches 
opened in 1914 by Skinner and Spier.? No disturbances due to prior excava- 
tions were encountered. 

The present surface is overgrown with grass and brush. In aboriginal 
times the bluff undoubtedly was covered with large hardwood trees and 
probably presented a slightly hummocky profile.’ Intensive cultivation over 
a long period of years has resulted in the leveling out of the surface and the 
formation of a black soil which is a mixture of a few inches of original true 
humus and several inches of the underlying yellow sand. The yellow sand 
under the plowed area contains a relatively small number of pebbles. The 
depth of the glacial gravels which underlie the sand varies along the bluff, 
being quite deep at this particular location and below the deepest cultural 
material. The depth of the black soil ranges from 5” to 22”, with an average 
of 10.2”. This variation may be the result of a gradual leveling of the ori- 
ginal hummocks under cultivation. In 79% of the 5’ squares the depth is 
between 7” and 12”. In addition the soil must have been disturbed by the 
grubbing of stumps. 

The entire river bluff has been intensively combed by collectors for the 
past fifty years and consequently many large collections in museums and in 
private hands contain an enormous quantity of artifacts turned up by the 
plow, many of them no longer locally identifiable. An indication of the in- 
tensity of these collection activities is the fact that thirty thousand arti- 
facts from eighteen small local collections can definitely be assigned to the 
bluff. 

This excavation produced four thousand, five hundred and fourteen 
stone artifacts, five thousand, eight hundred and nineteen potsherds, 
ninety pits and twenty burials from one hundred and seventy-one thousand, 

1 This report is based upon the work of the New Jersey Indian Site Survey, Project 165- 
1-22-26, of the Work Projects Administration which furnished the entire field and office labor. 
The excavation and ihe classification of materials were under the direct supervision of Dr 
Dorothy Cross. 

2 Leslie Spier, The Trenton Argillite Culture (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Volume XXII, Part 4, 1918), Fig. 2. 

® Horace G. Richards, Reconsideration of the Dating of the Abbott Farm Site at Trenton, 
New Jersey (American Journal of Science, Vol. 237, May 1939), p. 354. 
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six hundred and eighty-nine cubic feet. The pits in all cases extended up to 
the plowed area. Approximately 10% of the stone artifacts and 56% of the 
potsherds were found in these pits. As they were almost entirely used for 
refuse, a proportionally greater amount of pottery would be expected in 
them. The non-pit material upon which the following depth distributions 
are based was scattered at random throughout the excavation, averaging 
2.4 stone artifacts per 5’ square. 

The distribution curves for stone artifacts and potsherds are shown in 
Fig. 1. The characteristics of these curves with a breakdown of the stone 
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artifacts by petrographic classification is given in Table 1.4 Apparently all 
materials had a slightly skewed, normal frequency distribution from the 
surface. Considering the probable original hummocky profile and the com- 
paratively light sandy consistency of the soil, the depths are not great. 
Three-quarters of the material appeared within the first 17” and only 4% 
was below 24” with the deepest at 65”. The extremely small proportion at 
any great depth might easily have resulted from the grubbing of large tree 
stumps or from animal burrows. 


* The vertical distribution of over ten thousand stone artifacts from twenty-one excava 
tions scattered throughout the State shows almost an identical curve with a mean of 13.1 


+5.9 and 3% below 24”. 
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TABLE 1. VERTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ARTIFACTS 


TotaL DeptrH—INCHES (EXCLUDING Pits) 


Percent 
Deep- 

Mean Modal Median a below 

24" 

Total Stone Artifacts 4,514 13.9 12 12.9 6.5 65 4.2 
Total Potsherds 5,819 14.4 12 12.4 5.5 55 3.4 
Argillaceous 3,094 13.4 2 12.6 6.2 65 3.4 
Flints ‘ 745 13.4 2 11.9 6.7 59 4.9 
Sandstone 535 16.2 16 15.2 6.9 55 7.2 
Other 140 15.1 a 14.3 8 61 5A 
Arrow—Triangular 186 12.5 12 11.1 6.1 36 4.1 
Stemmed 693 14.4 14 13.6 6.6 65 3.6 
Notched 373 14.8 14 14.0 5.4 48 4.4 
Lozenge 21 14.4 a a a 24 0 

Leaf 75 13.7 12 11.9 5.0 48 3.1 
Convex-based 60 15.6 a 15.9 5.6 35 3.6 

Spear— Stemmed 134 13.2 12 11.8 6.9 59 4.2 
Notched 60 16.2 a 15.3 4.2 29 3.6 

Other 38 16.7 a 13.2 a 61 8.4 
Unclassified Points 1,504 12.5 2 11.3 5.9 63 2.8 
Scraper 370 13.5 13 12.3 6.5 52 5.6 
Drill 170 13.6 12 13.3 5.7 50 2.7 
Axe, Celt 39 15.7 a 15.8 4.0 26 3.8 
Pestle 24 16.1 a 16.3 4.3 25 4.8 
Hoe—Spade 40 13.4 a 13.4 6.0 27 3.1 
Net Sinker 128 13.6 12 12.4 6.2 38 6.7 
Hammerstone 303 16.4 16 15.6 a 51 8.1 
Anvil 37 18.2 a 17.6 6.5 44 9.1 
Miscellaneous 54 7.2 a 16.3 a 60 8.7 
Blanks 205 13.3 13 12.5 7.9 55 i 


a-Insufficient data 


The differences in means between the stone artifacts and the potsherds 
is only 0.50” + .18, which approaches but is not a real difference. As most of 
the sherds in the black soil had been broken into very small pieces, the indi- 
vidual depth measurements were not taken and therefore could not be in- 
cluded here. This understatement of black soil quantities should account for 
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much of the discrepancy between the pottery and stone curves. As a study 
of the pottery has not yet been completed, it is not possible to differentiate 
pottery types by depth. However a preliminary examination of the ma- 
terial indicates that no stratification based upon techniques will appear. 
Between stone materials the greatest difference of means, sandstone com- 
pared with flinty materials, is 2.8” which is confirmed by the modal and 
median depths. The probability of this is +0.42” which indicates that the 
series are not homogeneous. 

Table 1 also shows the depth distribution characteristics by types of 
stone artifacts. Triangular points were closer to the surface but the differ- 
ence between these and stemmed arrows is only 1.9” + .57, probably a chance 
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difference. The distinctly greater depth of axes, celts, pestles, hammerstones 
and anvils is consistent with the greater depth of sandstone since practically 
all are made from that material. It seems to be a reasonable supposition 
that these larger artifacts in the plowed area would much more likely have 
been picked up by collectors or removed as impediments to cultivation so 
that the present distribution would be distorted by selective activities un- 
equally affecting these specific sandstone artifacts. 

The distribution curve for stone artifacts indicates a maximum concen- 
tration a few inches below the 10.2” deep average contact line of black soil 
and yellow sand. Owing to the variations in depth of black soil, a compari- 
son between averages is not valid. Figure 2 shows the distribution of stone 
artifacts below the plane of contact instead of from the surface. This is a 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF BLACK SOIL AND 
YELLOW SANDSTONE ARTIFACTS 


Type 


-Triangular 
Stemmed 
Notched 
Lozenge 


Leaf 


Convex-based 


- Leaf 


Triangular 


Convex-based 


Stemmed 
Notched 


Unclassified Points 


Scraper—Thumb 


Scraper—Other 


Drill 

Axe 

Celt 

Pestle 
Hoe—Spade 
Bola Stone 
Net Sinker 
Hammerstone 
Hammerstone 
Maul 

Anvil 
Whetstone 
Rubbingstone 
Sinew-stone 
Bannerstone 


Pitted 
Unpitted 


Pendant & Gorget 


Blanks 
Problematical 


Total 
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Black Soil 
and Pits 


1,760 
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Yellow 
Soil 


614 
91 95 
79 294 
6 15 
el 31 44 
PE 12 48 | 
9 9 
11 
2 7 
55 79 
732 772 
11 28 
157 174 
62 108 
3 31 
1 4 
4 20 
21 19 
1 2 
79 49 | 
30 79 
- 1 
5 32 
3 10 
4 10 
2 —_ 
1 1 
1 5 11 
P| 69 136 
2 1 
| 2,754 
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Percent: 
Argillaceous 70 68 
Flints 17 16 
Sandstone 10 13 
Other 3 3 


close approximation of a straight line distribution with none of the charac- 
teristics of a normal frequency curve. Maximum concentration is at the 
plane of contact of black soil and yellow sand. It seems reasonable to assume 
that this distribution continued upward to the surface on the indicated 
trend. An estimated two thousand, five hundred artifacts should have been 
recovered from the black soil on this basis. Slightly over a thousand were 
actually found, implying that the balance were picked up by collectors or 
were removed during cultivation. In view of the previously mentioned in- 
tensive activities of many collectors over half a century, it is not difficult 
to believe that the missing artifacts could be accounted for in museums and 
private collections. 

Table 2 shows a comparison of the materials recovered from the plowed 
top soil and pits which extend down from it with that from the underlying, 
undisturbed yellow sand. As the present top soil is a mixture of the original 
true humus and a few inches of the sand, these two series cannot be consid- 
ered as absolutely distinct on the basis of present soil stratification. No sig- 
nificant cultural differences are apparent, but on the contrary, both seem 
to represent typical Lenape material. 

As would be expected from the plow action and preference of collectors, 
there are relatively more broken points (unclassified) in the black soil. 
Axes and celts are almost entirely lacking from the black soil but, as these 
are common historic Lenape artifacts, the above explanation of selective 
action seems the most reasonable explanation. The decidedly greater num- 
ber of net sinkers, which are merely crudely notched pebbles, in the black 
soil is interesting. These would be of little interest to collectors and would 
not be removed for cultivation as would hammerstones which have a slight 
preponderance in the yellow soil. It is possible that the depth distribution 
of these is more nearly representative of the original conditions of the site. 

Contact material is absent in this particular excavation. Other adjacent 
similar excavations on the bluff have yielded sixteen pieces. The majority 
are in the yellow sand, ranging in depth from 7” to 23” with a mean of 13.8” 
While the quantity is entirely too small to be definitive, it does suggest a 
distribution similar to that for stone artifacts. 
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SUMMARY 


In general the vertical distribution curves for stone artifacts, considered 
both typologically and petrographically, potsherds and possibly contact 
material, are similar enough to be part of the same series. Certain apparent 
exceptions to this can most probably be explained by the selective activities 
of collection and cultivation. 

The depth of material in the undisturbed area below the plane of con- 
tact of black soil and yellow sand is a straight line. The intense activity of 
collectors and cultivation have distorted the straight line distribution from 
the surface. 

The cultural content of the yellow sand is comparable qualitatively and 
probably quantitatively with that of the black soil and pits extending down 
from it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

All material is intrusive from the surface. The artifacts are comparable 
with those from thirty-nine excavations scattered throughout the State.’ 
While some cultural differentiation may be demonstrated after a detailed 
analysis of all material from the bluff and elsewhere has been completed, it 
is very unlikely that this will be other than quantitative in character. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


5 Dorothy Cross, Editor. Archaeology of New Jersey (Trenton, 1941). 
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ARCHIVAL MATERIALS FOR THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C.* 


RESERVED in unpublished documents is information of critical value 

bearing on larger and smaller subject interests of the anthropologist. 
Sometimes it is disjointed, or is in fragments, and it is sometimes obscurely 
buried either in its geographic location or by its inclusion in the midst of 
a mass of non-pertinent material. Much however is not disjointed and frag- 
mentary, and is accessible and easily used. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring to the attention of anthropologists 
a partial listing of some of the specific and promising files in archival ma- 
terials in The National Archives. 

Students in the social sciences as a whole have neither used archival and 
other manuscript documentary sources to a great extent nor have they made 
systematic appraisals of the potentialities for research in such sources. It 
has been the historian, apart from the layman and the government official, 
who has used archives in his research and it has been from his ranks that the 
majority of curators of archives have been drawn. The peculiar needs of the 
historian, his nomenclature, his approach to primary sources, are seen in 
the classification schemes and in the finding media which have evolved 
within the traditional organization for the servicing of archival and other 
manuscript collections. 

With the notable exceptions of a few scholars, the students of the social 
sciences have not tended to include as one of their major methodological 
approaches that one which is often called the historical approach. A change 
has been seen during the last decade in a number of different kinds of ex- 
pressions of a need for the use of the historical approach, including the use 
of primary sources. 

In this country there are a wide variety of depositories, public and pri- 
vate, institutional and personal, in which are preserved unpublished, pri- 
mary documents. One broad classification difference in all such collections 
is important here. Papers which are created ot received in the functioning 
of a family, sometimes by an individual, a business firm, or a government, 
are the archives of that agency. A historical society which has brought to- 
gether groups of papers, however important, is the custodian not of archives, 
but rather of documentary collections. This difference is based on the prac- 

* This paper is an outgrowth of a study made in the summer of 1940 when the Social 
Science Research Council’s Committee on the Control of Social Data sent representatives of 
three of the social science fields, sociology, economics and anthropology, to Washington, D.C., 
to make a preliminary survey of archival materials under the custody of The National Ar 
chives 
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tice of The National Archives as articulated by the United States Archi- 
vist. 

The information reported in this paper relates to the archives of the fed- 
eral government of the United States which are under the custody of The 
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Cuart 1. 
Published by Courtesy of The National Archives 
National Archives. These particular materials present certain problems of 
use, a discussion of which is necessary before commenting on specific files 
of papers. 
The archives, or non-current files, of the many agencies of the federal 


1 (Bulletin Number 1, The National Archives, 1936), p. 3. 
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government are not transferred to The National Archives because they are 
no longer used. With few exceptions this transfer is made in order that the 
great problem of adequate storage, repair and preservation, and servicing 
may be most effectively accomplished. The use of these archives by scholars 
in comparison with the use by agencies of creation or jurisdiction is infin- 
itesimal. 

Chart 1 shows diagrammatically the internal organization of The Na- 
tional Archives. There are, as will be seen, sixteen custodial divisions of 
Archives, reflecting thirteen major executive departments, and one division 
of the Independent Agencies of the government which never have been 
under the jurisdiction of an executive department. In addition there are 
three divisions which cross-cut all others, necessitated by specialized media; 
motion-pictures, photographs and films, maps and charts. Staff Informa- 
tion Circular Number 3, in discussing how records are arranged in The Na- 
tional Archives states, 

The archives of each executive department and major agency of the Govern- 
ment, except those of certain special types, are kept in a separate section of the 
stacks, where they are under the supervision of a special staff. In their arrangement 
and classification the principle followed is that of preserving the integrity of the 
collections as originally developed, so that they will reflect the organization, func- 
tions, and development of the agency that accumulated them. In some cases no re- 
arrangement by the staff of The National Archives is necessary, but in others the 
papers have not been kept in order and it is necessary to restore them to the original 
arrangement, a process that involves intensive study not only of the material itself 
but also of the history and organization of the agency.” 


This arrangement and classification of documents follows a principle 
known as provenance, and makes possible unbroken continuity in basic 
structure of records. Records arranged and classified thus require of the 
searcher that he be oriented to the verticality that results in the existence 
of sixteen separately maintained archives, and that he acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the organizational history of the government agencies whose 
archives he needs to use, so that he can translate his subject needs into file 
entities of a functioning government agency. The staff members of The Na- 
tional Archives are bending every effort toward creating various means for 
assisting all types of scholars. A national archives is without precedent in 
this country, to the great good fortune of the present scholar in some re- 
spects. Basic organizational and classification plans which are now being 
made need not take into consideration the archival economy which would 
make unthinkable the alteration of century old schemes. Classification and 


2 (The National Archives Staff Information Circular No. 3, April, 1939), pp. 7-8. 
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finding-medium structure are being built in which the needs and the nomen- 
clature of many scholarly disciplines will be represented. This is unique. 

In the comments which follow concerning various files of papers in The 
National Archives the reader should keep in mind that this survey was not 
an intensive one. Only the broadest trails were noted, and chance played 
some part. 

DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE FILES 

The archives of the United States Senate are under the custody of the 
National Archives, but those of the House are deposited in the Library of 
Congress. 

For students of the North American Indian the following classes of 
papers are of interest: 

1. PAPERS AND REPORTS AND HEARINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
Arrairs. All legislation relating to Indians is considered by the Senate and 
House Committees of Indian Affairs. Not all of the archives of these Com- 
mittees have been published. Whenever legislation comes up, the opinion 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is requested, and often specific re- 
ports or information are requested. 

2. REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS TO THE SENATE. 
These consist of Annual Reports, almost always printed in toto, and special 
reports in response to Resolutions which sometimes were not printed. 

3. PetITIONS AND Memorials. Petitions and Memorials are almost 
never printed. These files contain whatever proof or persuasion the peti- 
tioners could gather to support their cause. Often Indian depredations 
upon whites, or white depredations upon Indians, motivated the petition 
or memorial. 

This source does in its extensive range of subject matter constitute an 
interesting cross section of public opinion through several generations. Any 
attempt to derive trends in this sample of the public opinion of the country 
would involve tremendous effort; and unless a valid sampling technique 
could be set up, it is dubious if it would be profitable to attempt such a 
study. 

In regard to all of these files and all those relating to treaties with Indian 
tribes, it is doubtful if they form a body of source materials that would be 
used by the anthropologist except when in search of something very specific. 


DIVISION OF STATE DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 
The State Department Archives do offer material of interest to the an- 


thropologist. This is especially true in that an international character may 
be expected in these archives. Search in this division, however, is one where 
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knowledge of the many guides to the papers, and the published portions of 
the collections, is probably more important than in any other executive 
department of the government. It will be possible for all scholars who have 
access to a large library to find in their own library much of the material 
which the State Department archives can offer them. The scholar should 
exhaust the published literature before requesting access to the unpublished 
manuscripts. The following bibliography indicates some of the major guides 
to State Department materials and to some important published sources. 


Bemis, S. F., and Griffin, G. G. Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States 
1775-1921. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1935, Library of 
Congress. 

Hasse, Adelaide R. Index to United States Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs 
1828-1861. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1914-21, 3 vols. 

Department of State. Calendar of Miscellaneous Letters Received from the Organiza- 
tion of the Government to 1820. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1897 (alphabetized by author). 

General Index to the Published Volumes of the Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1861-99 (alphabetized by subject). U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1902. 
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The probability is good that among the various consular and diplo- 
matic representatives of this country some must have possessed an ethno- 
logical bent and must have reflected in their dispatches and reports the life 
of the peoples with whom they resided. The two following groups, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, 1789-1906, and Consular Correspondence, 1789-1906, 
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constitute about 1,586 linear feet of papers. It is interesting to speculate on 
the contents of the correspondence and reports of such a man as E. G. 
Squier, who was an official consular and diplomatic representative of the 
United States in the Central American States, Honduras and Peru between 
1848 and 1868, and who then in 1871 was one of the organizers and first 
president of the American Anthropological Society. These papers are ar- 
ranged according to place and period. An ethnologist preparing to go into 
the field, especially in some portion of the world concerning which little 
has crept into published literature, would be wise to consult the published 
and unpublished articles of these files. This potential source of information, 
has not been adequately appraised or used by anthropologists. It would be 
well if some student were to take several test areas and calendar the actual 
materials in an experimental spirit. 

RECORDS OF THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN Fur Company, 1802-67. “The 
Russian-American Company was an official Russian company that had 
economic and political control of Alaska prior to its purchase by the United 
States in 1867.’* For any work being done in Alaska specifically, scrutiny 
of these files would prove invaluable for background information. These 
records are mostly in Russian longhand, but they have been partially trans- 
lated at the Smithsonian Institution. The writer is unable to read Russian, 
but relying on the formal description of the collection in the Guide, pages 
21-22, feels that this is a source which would be of use to archaeologists and 
ethnologists interested in the Alaskan and polar areas. 

TREATIES WITH INDIAN TRIBES AND RELATED PAPERS, 1778-1868. In 
the State Department Archives are deposited the majority of the original 
treaties with Indian tribes. The treaty texts have been exhaustively pub- 
lished several times, most recently and completely by Kappler. However, 
such reproductions deal with the textual portions of the treaty, seldom 
print accompanying papers, and do not ever in the knowledge of the writer 
reproduce the pictographic signature of the signees. These signatures, or 
marks usually consisted of an X, the name of the Indian signing written 
in by the official secretary, and often accompanied by a picture of his clan 
or totem affiliation, drawn presumably by the Indian. 

In regard to tribes now extinct and in regard to clans no longer in exist- 
ence in tribes, these original treaties might provide some comparative 
source materials not available elsewhere. 

RECORDS OF BOUNDARY COMMISSIONS, ARBITRATIONS, AND NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 1794-1930. While many of the formal documents in this body of 
material have been published, not all of the field notes, sketches, correspond- 


* Guide to the Materials in the National Archives (1940), p. 21. 
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ence, journals, and diaries have been. For those areas immediately adjacent 
to our boundaries, for events and problems in connection with the settle- 
ment of boundaries, this collection should be used. 


DIVISION OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES AND 
THE DIVISION OF WAR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

The archival resources of these two old line departments should not and 
need not be discussed separately. The archives now in the National Archives 
of these two executive departments are far from complete. But the docu- 
ments of the Department of the Interior and of the War Department are 
so very useful in the study of the North American Indian especially that it 
seems valid to discuss them without reference as to whether or not the 
agency of present custody is The National Archives. 

All the fields of anthropology deal in some measure with the North 
American Indian. All need as early material as can be acquired and would 
hope that a continuity of information could be built that would extend 
through the latest horizon for any group. In some areas in the United 
States contact between Indian Tribes and Europeans fell well within the 
American period. On the mid-Atlantic seaboard post-Revolutionary records 
are pretty late, but, information concerning the Columbia River area during 
the decade 1790-1800 would be comparable to the John Smith papers for 
Virginia. This must be kept in mind when considering probabilities of 
needed information being a part of the archives of an agency whose func- 
tions suggest that possibly in the past desired facts were recorded. 

Briefly, from the point of view of administration, from 1789 to 1849 
Indian affairs were wholly under the jurisdiction of the War Department, 
and thereafter under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 
Actually, of course, throughout the period when Indian hostilities and dep- 
redations were occurring, the War Department continued to have active 
contact with Indian affairs. 

Following the Revolutionary War, under the Secretary of War, Com- 
missioners were sent out to negotiate treaties of land cession with tribes 
south of the Ohio River. The fight to force peace upon the Indians of the 
Northwest; the campaigns of the early 1790’s, temporarily terminating in 
the Treaty of Greenville; the Louisiana Purchase; the expeditions of Zebu- 
lon Montgomery Pike, of Lewis and Clark, the fortifications of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi Valleys, and the lower Great Lakes; the increasing un- 
rest and conspiracies which centered around Tecumseh; the War of 1812, 
majorly fought west of the Alleghenies, all caused the creation of a mount- 
ing body of archives. It would be possible to carry the advancing military 
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frontier to the Pacific Ocean, to the international boundary lines, north and 
south, by such a high lighting technique of mentioning a stream of events 
which marked that advance. Each event would suggest the probability of 
the recording of information useful to the anthropologist, especially to the 
ethnologist and archaeologist. 

The military post records, records of hostile campaigns, the records of 
Commissioners appointed to negotiate treaties with the Indian tribes, the 
records of Territorial Governors who were Superintendents of Indian 
Affairs ex officio, the records of Indian agents, the records of Indian Factors 
and the Office of Indian Trade, the records of the Pacific Railroad surveys, 
the records:of the Wagon Road surveys, the records of survey and disposal 
of the public domain, removal of Indian tribes west of the Mississippi River, 
all contain a story of the American Indian that needs exploitation. 

For those records pertaining to the West and Southwest during and 
after the Civil War extreme urgency is indicated. There still live among 
the older and oldest Indians individuals whose youth and exploits form part 
of the records in these archives. For the ethnologist to be able to recall to 
the mind of an old man, where name speaking is permissible, names, family 
and locale identifications of himself, his friends, and his enemies, is a tool 
well worth acquiring. To know of and to be able to recount battles of a half 
century ago, to know where an old village stood and its name, to know the 
famous stories of the Indian scouts, not only makes it possible for an eth- 
nographer to understand and evaluate the facts his informants give him, 
but serves as an invaluable check. This information can often be acquired. 
In another ten years few of these old folk will be left. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that any scholar anticipating using the 
files of either the Department of Interior or the War Department should 
feel a responsibility for thoroughly acquainting himself with the Annual 
Reports of the Secretaries, and the papers accompanying those reports. 
While such studies will not acquaint the searcher with the present specific 
file organization of the archives, none the less the broad pattern of the ad- 
ministration of the Department will be seen. It is the duty of the Secretary 
each year to report to the President and to Congress activities of his De- 
partment, and in so doing there is presented to the searcher in skeleton 
terms fairly reliable implications of what he may expect to find in the ar- 
chives of that Department. He may see traces of information concerning 
subject matter in which he is interested and which has been obscured in the 
course of the years through the filing schemes since adopted. The archivist, 
however, can translate the traces as they appear in the published Annual 
Reports into present filing scheme terms. The more sharply focussed and the 
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more supported by documentation the searcher’s request for material is, the 
more fully he may expect to have his request fulfilled. 


DIVISION OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

LETTER BOOKS OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR RELATING TO INDIAN Ar- 
FAIRS, 1800-24, six volumes, ‘‘A’’—“F.”’ The papers of the Secretary of War 
relating to Indian affairs were in a fire in 1800 and a hiatus was created in 
these files. The Secretary had Letter Books of letters sent for the period 
1789 to 1800. It is most unfortunate that they were destroyed. 

In these volumes of the outgoing letters of the Secretary of War one 
can follow the comprehensive administrative policies toward the Indians 
during this period, can gain a panoramic view of all the major personalities 
and tribes involved, and can procure a calendar of the major events which 
occurred. These files, as do all correspondence files of Secretaries of Execu- 
tive Departments, provide key information which has continuity and from 
which one can work out into other files which will provide much more de- 
tailed information. In these files one can often clinch names and dates, 
dates of receipt of or request for specific bodies of information desired, and 
can establish the existence of gaps in other files or can be made aware of 
the former existence of a special project or report which has been so ob- 
scurely filed that it has become lost for practical purposes. Indeed, one of 
the major mysteries of the decade of 1820 illustrates this point. Where are 
the Lewis Cass Manuscripts concerning the History, Conditions, Life, Man- 
ners and Customs, and Languages of Indian Tribes east of the Rockies? 
They have not yet been found in the archives. Yet over one hundred items 
of correspondence exist concerning them. 

SECRETARY OF WAR FILEs, INCOMING CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS, 
1767-1849. In the early portion of these files, due to a former classification 
scheme, the incoming records and reports of the Office of Indian Trade were 
merged with those of the Office of the Secretary of War. It is anticipated 
that these materials will again be separated, but at the present time the 
field reports and correspondence from the Superintendents of Indian affairs, 
Indian Agents, Indian Factors, from officials in other departments, and 
from citizens, are all together. These papers are classified according, first, 
to year and, second, to Indian Agency whenever possible. Some miscellane- 
ous sections had to appear, and in some instances identification is according 
to Superintendency or Tribe. 

For this early period this file is probably the most important. While the 
records kept in the various field units are available in part and contain fair 
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copies of many of the papers in this file, lengthy reports, special compila- 
tions, enclosures, and so on are often not copied and are unique in the Sec- 
retary’s file. Here are the reports and letters and journals of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to negotiate treaties with Indian tribes. The original 
treaties in the custody of the State Department are most interesting and 
important, but are, as indicated elsewhere, almost all available in published 
form. Nowhere to the reporter’s knowledge are the stenographic journals of 
the negotiations available except in manuscript, nor of the correspondence 
which preceded and followed a Council, nor of the detailed expense accounts 
of conducting the treaties in terms of rations, traveling expenses of com- 
missioners and their assistants. 

In these papers will be found the reports and correspondence from 
Agents and Superintendents in the field. The compilation of papers concern- 
ing an area or a tribe does definitely make it possible for the searcher to 
follow in greater or lesser detail what was happening in an area or what a 
particular tribe was doing. For some groups one will find only the most rou- 
tine reports. On the other hand, there were many people in the Indian serv- 
ice who were pseudo-ethnologists, pseudo-historians, or just good corre- 
spondents and who did record the broad outlines of the life of the Indian 
groups with whom they were in contact. Whenever an Indian “‘scare”’ arose 
it became paramount that as much information as possible about location 
and movements be sent on to the Military and to the central field Superin- 
tendency Office. These letters eventually became enclosures and found their 
way to Washington. The Indian Office and the War Department co-oper- 
ated in assisting scholars who were studying “‘antiquities.”” At various times 
they were the vehicle for sending out questionnaires to Indian agents, fac- 
tors, and traders. Albert Gallatin was assisted in this manner, and a Mon- 
treal society similarly. Once Catherine the Great was given Indian vocabu- 
laries by George Washington. At one time the medical profession tried to 
find all possible assistance in meeting the very tragic problem of rabies; 
ard all Indian agents were solicited to ascertain what specifics were being 
used by the Indian groups with which they came in contact. 

THE OFFICE OF INDIAN TRADE, 1795-1822. The Office of Indian Trade 
was under the jurisdiction of the War Department from 1806 to 1822, but 
a trading system had been in effect since 1795. The files of this office consist 
of outgoing letter-books, all kinds of memorandum books and accounting 
books, and incoming loose correspondence from the factors in the field. 
Similarly, the field office files are for the most part now in Washington, 
where they were sent supposedly when this agency ceased to exist after 
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1822. Some materials are in the Library of Congress, but the bulk of the 
files are in The National Archives. 

The Factory system had a precarious existence, always dependent on 
Congress for continued functioning. The effort of the United States govern- 
ment to protect the Indian from private exploitation, to help him to make 
the adjustment necessary if he were to live in the same geographic area 
with the farmer-settler, was an effort which created archives rich in content 
for the anthropologist. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that in these papers there is a quantity 
of information about the introduction of articles of European manufacture 
into the material culture of Indian groups, with specific lists of what was 
sold to individual Indians, as well as what was sold to tribes. Further, going 
back to the central office files, are lists of the manufacturers who supplied 
the goods. One single item seen was a cloth swatch of samples of cloth chosen 
for the trade. There are lists upon lists, of the kinds and amounts of furs 
traded to the factor during any one quarter. Often volumes from a factory 
will give this sort of information over a period of several years. Information 
appears concerning routes of transportation, rates of transportation, and 
the places where certain groups preferred to do their trading. One example 
of other types of information is the letter from Pierre Chouteau explosively 
complaining that the trader or factor could not possibly stay with the group 
to which he was assigned and continue to take care of his duties adequately. 
His support for this stand was a complete annual calendar of the life of one 
of the Osage bands. 

FIELD Recorps, 1767-1921. As a Superintendency of Indian Affairs 
closed, its records should have been sent to Washington or to the Superin- 
tendency taking over jurisdiction of the groups formerly in the closed 
Superintendency. There are gaps in Washington, but on the whole a repre- 
sentative file is now at The National Archives. 

These field records are, of course, similar in make up to the central 
office records. They were accumulated in the agency and superintendency 
offices, but in them the anthropologist finds records reflecting purely local 
and personal officer information which did not reach Washington in com- 
piled reports or enclosures. The records which were sent to Washington 
might be said to be of a monthly and quarterly nature, while those from 
the field office take on a daily character. 

In 1824 an administrative change took place which created an Office of 
Indian Affairs in the Department of War, and a federal Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs was appointed. With a separate Office, the physical character 
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of the files changed and as time went on further types of files were created. 
From this point on only those files will be described which have a different 
sort of information than the broad major types already discussed and which, 
under one name or another, persist throughout some portion of the history 
of the Office of Indian Affairs. 

From 1838 to 1885 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs kept report 
books, in which were copied his letters and reports to the Secretary of War 
and later to the Secretary of the Interior. For a comprehensive overview of 
the administration of Indian Affairs this source is invaluable, and for those 
interested in the problem of how best to outline a program for colonial 
administration this file does provide information on how this government 
met these problems during half a century. 

Something about finding media for all these various files should be indi- 
cated, but it seems unnecessarily dull to say more than that for most files 
some sort of register, abstract file, index, or indication by jurisdiction or 
tribe does exist. Very often these aids do save much time and are invaluable. 
However, once the general limits of the study have been ascertained, it is 
often much more satisfactory to go directly to the files themselves. This does 
not apply when one is interested in a specific place or person, but in general 
an anthropologist will be focusing on a broader central subject and will be 
more than content to let the specific materials come along in the mass of the 
files he must inspect. 

DEPREDATION FILES OF THE DIVISION OF DEPREDATIONS, 1880-92. This 
file is not easy to use but rich in information. This file entity is limited in 
period, but previous to its existence the problem of depredations existed, 
and materials relating to it will be found in other files. These papers provide 
an important source for anthropologists. 

By law the United States government was responsible for the depreda- 
tions committed by Indians, and individuals suffering made application for 
relief. A Declaration of Claim was made, stating all details, and was ac- 
companied, whenever possible, by all proof that could be procured, espe- 
cially in the nature of affidavits. There are correspondence files concerning 
the depredations, registers of the correspondence files concerning the depre- 
dations, registers of the correspondence with some indications of the action 
taken, and weekly reports from the Division of Depredations to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior regarding the business of the Division. Judgment 
dockets of the claims are available. 

A very large mass of information, and doubtless misinformation because 
of opportunistic individuals, is here which contains one basic source for the 
individual expressions of the conflict between Indian and white culture. 
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The reality of the loss of individual freedom in relationship to habitat and 
to the flora and fauna of the environment was realized by Indians only very 
slowly and painfully. 

NARRATIVE REPORTS, 1909-22. By Agency. These are reports which 
were sent in annually by Indian Agents and which deal with the following 
broad subjects: Law and Order, Health, Schools, Industries, Allotments, 
Land Sales, Contracts, and Records. 

STATISTICAL REPoRTS, 1909-22. By Agency. Yearly from all agencies a 
statistical report was received. The information is so complex that a narra- 
tive description is out of the question. The information contained in these 
reports would be of material assistance to the field ethnologist and to the 
physical anthropologist. 

A partial listing of subjects covered includes: additions and deductions 
to and from the population, changes of residence, degree of blood, income 
and its source, morbidity, land tenure and use, etc. 

Census Rotts. By Agency. Census rolls were made of various tribes 
sporadically in the early period, but only in relatively recent times has a 
systematic and comprehensive system of taking census figures been under 
way. It is problematical if the information concerning the degree of tribal 
mixture—the degree especially of mixture of white and Indian blood—is at 
all accurate.The census figures are taken in terms of the family unit in a 
tribe at an agency. From about 1920 on it is usually possible to ascertain 
the agency census figures. The head of the family and his wife, sons, and 
daughters are enumerated. The information given includes their names, 
age, sex and degree of blood. This file tied back into other sporadic files 
and other types of files serves as an unexcelled source of genealogical infor- 
mation. 

ScHoot Reports. By Agency. These reports are of a very routine na- 
ture, simply tallying attendance for the most part. 

ScHoor CALENDARS. By Agency (not for all agencies). The name of this 
file is misleading, to say the least, and it is a file that has much for the an- 
thropologist. It is actually a survey of the economic level of the school chil- 
dren and records of census-like information regarding the child’s family, the 
health of all in the home; the kind of a home in which the child lives and its 
condition; the kinds of outbuildings at the home; the size and kind of gar- 
den; kind, amount, and yield of field crops; amount of cultivated and non- 
cultivated land owned by all members of the family; the livestock and farm 
equipment at the home; the occupation and a full statement of the means 
of livelihood of the child’s family. 

INDUSTRIES SECTION. By Agency. Industrial Survey. Another file similar 
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to that above described, but more complete, is to be found in this most in- 
teresting file for all agencies. This survey, described in narrative form and 
accompanied by photographs, attempts in terms of families to cover the 
following types of information: Survey of agricultural holdings, economic 
condition, evaluation of condition and kinds of homes and barns, livestock, 
farming equipment, acres under cultivation, pictures of houses and family 
groups, and evaluation of economic aggressiveness and adjustment. 

HEALTH REcorps. By Agency. Each year the Office of Indian Affairs 
has received duplicate copies of in-patient cards from Indian hospitals. 
They have been analyzed and statistics have been prepared, the duplicates 
being destroyed. However, the original cards as well as histories still remain 
in the hospitals. From 1930 to 1936, however, a file was kept available at 
The National Archives. The physical anthropologist will find this source 
useful, how useful would have to be judged by a physical anthropologist. 
The following information is fairly homogeneously represented: patient’s 
name, age, sex, date of admission, length of stay, and diagnosis. 


DIVISION OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

Many anthropological studies could utilize the archives of the General 
Land Office. It is self evident that after the creation of the General Land 
Office in 1812, the duties of which were to superintend and execute all 
transactions concerning public lands, any study in which the question of 
land arises may find helpful information in these records. 

In a group of Land Office papers which are being transferred to The Na- 
tional Archives there is a small series of volumes which might interest the 
ethnologist and the cultural anthropologist. Congress from time to time 
appropriated lands for special refugee groups from Europe. One volume is 
devoted to a special grant of about 100 ranges in Ohio for a group of Cana- 
dian refugees in 1801. Another volume relates to a grant on the Tom Beck- 
bee (Tombigbee) in Marengo County, Alabama. This grant was made to 
French immigrants on March 3, 1817 and consisted of four townships. It 
was made to encourage the “cultivation of the vine and the olive.”” Maps, 
correspondence, letters, and so on are included. From 1825 to 1827 land was 
sold to a group known as the United Brethren at “Gnadenhutten,” “Salem,” 
and “Shoenbrunn” in Ohio. There was one proposed grant of 36 sections 
for 230 Polish exiles on June 30, 1834. The refugees were, of course, fleeing 
from the recent failure of the Polish Revolution. However, after the Act was 
passed it was discovered that there were squatters on the land granted who 
resented bitterly possible eviction, and the whole project fell through. 
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GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY. The correspondence and field notebook records 
of the famous Hayden, King, Powell and Wheeler Surveys are in this Divi- 
sion. Much but not all of this material has already been published. 

TERRITORIES AND ISLAND Possessions Division and BuREAU oF INsvu- 
LAR AFFAIRS. The records of these two archives are of considerable interest 
to the anthropologist, though the pertinent material in general is scattered 
and thin. These papers relate to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Hawaii, Nicaragua, Guam, and some very few papers relate 
to our earlier continental Territories. 

At first glance these papers seem to be mostly of an administrative na- 
ture. In the Philippine papers, for instance, are two files, numbers 3833 and 
10221, which relate to ‘‘Non-Christian tribes.’’ The latter file is named 
“Ethnology Enquiries concerning the non-Christian tribes of the Philip- 
pines.” The file consists of answers to enquiries which came in and is useful 
more as a bibliographical guide than as a source for direct information. 

One set of Virgin Island Records which would be of interest to the an- 
thropologist are the JupIcIAL AND PoLice Recorps, 1794-1919. Three 
types are of especial interest: ‘““Obeah,” involving magic; ‘“‘Alimentation,”’ 
involving the problem of illegitimacy; and “Slander and Bickering,”’ involv- 
ing an individual native’s concept of a just complaint against another indi- 
vidual for unpleasant bickering, or, more serious for slanderous treatment. 
The complaint of the native is dictated by him in court and contains or 
brings out interesting philological and dialectic aspects of the native culture. 
These records are mostly in Danish. Among the ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDs, 
1672-1933, are papers relating to the insurrections of 1848 and 1878; lists 
of the King’s Negroes, 1820-33; reports on the appraised value of slaves, 
1846-52. 


THE DIVISION OF WAR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 


The files of the War Department are so complex and bulky that as yet 
it has not been possible to do much more than shelve the material as it 
comes into The National Archives. It is not feasible to attempt to discuss 
specific files at this time. 

On the other hand, a few comments can be made concerning research 
potentialities among these papers. The War Department archives are as 
rich as those of the Office of Indian Affairs. In 1848, when that Office was 
transferred to the Interior Department, files regarding the Indian Affairs 
were transferred. Obviously a great deal of material could not be trans- 
ferred. Much was an integral part of records kept in bound volumes; much 
was military in nature and as such remained with the War Department 
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archives. The separation of papers was relative, and for the period 1789 to 
1849 both Interior and War Department records must be used jointly. 

One differentiation may be used by the searcher for clarification of his 
thinking. Those records still in the War Department will tend to move about 
a military function; those in the Interior Department will tend to move 
about the function of administering Indian Affairs in peace time. For ex- 
ample, in the War Department there is a very valuable collection of letters 
of Governor Ninian Edwards of Illinois and William Clark of Missouri con- 
cerning the campaigns against the Indians of the Northwest and against 
the British during the War of 1812. 

After 1849 during the periods of hostility in any area the Army took 
over the function of administering Indian affairs. Some of the most detailed 
descriptions of life, customs, and village locations are to be found in post 
records, reconnaissance reports, and campaign reports. For the archaeolo- 
gist making surface surveys and collections these reports are invaluable. 

Post surgeons had a duty of making ethnological reports concerning the 
Indian groups in the vicinity of the post wheie they were stationed. Very 
often post surgeons acted in a professional capacity for Indians, especially 
in times of epidemic. Medical observations about the Indians are frequently 
found in these records. 

Functionally it was important that the Army know what kind of village 
organization the Indians had, what chiefs really had influence and power, 
what kind of war tactics were used, what kind of moccasins were worn, 
what the differences were between the arrows used by the various tribes, 
what kind of smoke signals were used, what topographic orientation was 
chosen in placement of villages, and so on, endlessly. The material about 
these and similar subjects is not organized, but as events made discussion 
timely this sort of information does appear. 

For the physical anthropologist a very interesting possibility exists. 
About a million men fought in the Civil War; The National Archives has 
the Regiment Books for the Civil War period. Among these are Descriptive 
Books in which the age, height, complexion, eye and hair color, nativity, 
occupation, and facts of enlistment are recorded for each man in the regi- 
ment. Among these regiments there were both Indian and Negro units. 
There were at least 96 Negro regiments. 

In the Spanish American War similar physical examinations were made, 
and The National Archives has all the Registers of Physical Examination 
of Recruits from the records of the Surgeon General’s Office. The data con- 


tained in these records are about the same as the data for the Civil War 
period. 
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During the World War, while preparing for the draft, millions of men 
were registered. Extensive statistics of a physical and medical nature were 
made, and many facts of the social and economic status of the individual 
were also recorded. This information was taken confidentially, and whether 
or not the records would be opened for research would have to be ascer- 
tained. But 24,234,000 men were registered, and 2,800,000 men actually 
drafted. The total male population of the United States at the outbreak of 
the War in 1917 was about 54,000,000. These papers are not in The National 
Archives but are in the World War Division of the Adjutant General’s 
Office of the Department of War. 


DIVISION OF THE JUDICIARY ARCHIVES AND DIVISION 
OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

It is to be regretted that limited time prevented an adequate survey of 
the records of this Division. The records are bulky, very complex, and not 
easy to use. Items relating to one subject are scattered, but when brought 
together would not be sterile. 

Probably the major concept to hold in mind in imagining the contribu- 
tion that this Department might make to a study is as follows: The basic 
duty of the Attorney General of the United States is the enforcement of 
federal law. Many violators of federal laws are individuals of interest to the 
anthropologist or ones who have been involved in some operation of interest 
to the anthropologist. 

There is, for instance, a great deal of material in the Department of 
Justice concerning slaves and slave trade. Even as late as the 1850’s and 
the 1860’s s'avers were importing Africans. There appear in the records 
of the Department of Justice the files concerning those who ran afoul of 
federal authorities. The question as to what to do with the captured Negroes 
was serious. Several attempts were made to return them to Africa. There 
are, of course, a large number of papers concerning the fugitive slave. 

One limitation of using the Department of Justice archives is the fifty- 
year restriction clause which means that material from 1890 to the present 
cannot be used except with permission of the Department of Justice and 
that materials previous to 1890 can be restricted at the discretion of the 
Archivist. 

In 1909 the Official Roll of the Eastern Cherokee was made. The appli- 
cations for entry on the Roll are interesting. The individual claiming 
Cherokee descent gave his name, place of birth, and as much information 
as possible about his family. In addition, regulation application forms were 
filled out by these individuals. 
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In the Department of Justice are extensive and full records concerning 
Indian depredations. Indian depredation claims heard before the Federal 
Court of Claims provide for the anthropologist a body of material similar 
to and complementary to that of the Depredation Division records of the 
Office of Indian Affairs. 

The Insular and Territorial Affairs Bureau was established by the At- 
torney General in 1902 and existed until 1906. This Bureau devoted consid- 
erable time to compiling information about the laws and the customs of the 
Insular Possessions and, as such, is of interest to the anthropologist. This 
material used in conjunction with the records of the Navy Department and 
the Interior Department relating to Territorial and Insular possessions 
form files Which should be carefully surveyed by an anthropologist so that 
their seeming potentialities may be evaluated and some adequate finding 
medium created. 

The files of the Attorney General from 1790 to 1870 and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice from 1870 to 1910 are the same files, though with two names, 
and are the same in function as the files of the Secretaries of the various ex- 
ecutive departments. There are over 12,000 linear feet in these two files. 
The material is arranged on a chronological basis up to 1870, but after 1870 
there is a subject index. The official Guide indicates that in these papers 
there is material concerning such subjects, as piracy, slavery, the slave 
trade, Latin American struggles for independence, Fenian disturbances, the 
Ku Klux Act of 1871, investigations of legislation against polygamy, inter- 
pretations of treaties, including Indian treaties, and so on. 


DIVISION OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

The archives of the Treasury Department were not found to be fertile 
for anthropological research. At various periods in its history the Treasury 
Department has carried many non-fiscal functions, but as other executive 
departments were created these functions were transferred. Among these 
there still remain the Secret Service Division, the Bureau of Narcotics, the 
Federal Alcohol Administration, and the Coast Guard. 

The files of the Secret Service Division are restricted and permission 
to use the files is not readily granted. 

In the Accounts AND Deposits Orrice the files of FIDELITY BONDS 
AND RELATED PAPERS, 1783-1910, contain, in alphabetical order, the bonds 
of officers and employees of all executive departments. In the course of 
ethno-historical reconstruction of a group or area it is often of considerable 
help to be able to ascertain the years of service of an Indian Agent, for in- 
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stance. Information acquired in the field may often have been described in 
terms of having occurred when Agent Smith was on the reservation. 

In the files of the Office of the Secretary there exists for the years 1789- 
1801 a collection of papers compiled in connection with the French Spolia- 
tion Claims Commission. All customs records still in existence in the Collec- 
tor’s Offices in 1880, for the period 1789-1801, were called in by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Inventories were made by the Treasury Department of only those por- 
tions which promised to be of value in settling claims. Some materials were 
bound in volumes, but the remainder were stored in the basement of the old 
Patent Office. Among these loose papers were manifests, bonds, returns, and 
so on. They are arranged in units of a single manifest and accompanying 
papers and according to ports of entry. 

This is a rare collection and a very early one. Customs records for the 
most part are still at the ports where they were created, if they exist at all. 

In a ship manifest is carried a body of information which is useful to the 
anthropologist, providing a very time-consuming task of compilation can 
be justified. The manifest of a ship lists the cargo, gives the names of con- 
signees, the marks of the consignees, the quantities of each article, the ship’s 
name and master, ports of loading and unloading, and so on. 

From these manifests the comparative patterns of importing and export- 
ing habits can be seen for various districts in the period 1789-1801. The 
traces of the Rum-Molasses-Slave Trade are very clear. 

A small but apparently little used collection of FREEDMEN papers is to 
be found in the Treasury Department archives which will be of interest to 
the anthropologist who deals with the Negro and with the problems of ad- 
justments when two culture groups compete for the same geographic area. 

During the Civil War one of the first places captured by Northern 
troops were the Sea Islands, an area considered to grow the finest cotton 
in the South. The number of slaves that had flocked to these islands, and 
the cotton crop standing in the fields, created a problem. It was decided that 
an experiment should be undertaken at Port Royal. The negro was to be 
assisted in emerging from slave to free status by payment for negro labor 
in one of the oldest slave-holding regions in the South, and by the introduc- 
tion of teachers and other “‘civilizing’”’ agents recommended by a suitable 
board in Boston. 

This experiment fell under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department 
for a short period until March of 1865, when it was turned over to the 
FREEDMENS BuREAU under the War Department. One volume, 5a BK. 19, 
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contains incoming correspondence to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
November 25, 1861 to August 7, 1862. At the same time the Treasury De- 
partment took over the same problems in Louisiana. For that aiea the let- 
ters and reports from Thomas W. Conway, Superintendent of the Bureau 
of Free Labor, are useful. 

This file reminds one of Indian Office files. Recommendations for col- 
onies are suggested, and problems of rations, labor rates, and equipment 
discussed. 

DIVISION OF POST OFFICE ARCHIVES 

The archives of the Post Office have always been so bulky that systemat- 
ic destruction has been imperative. This archival body is not large and has 
interest for the anthropologist in only one direction, as far as can be ascer- 
tained. 

From the correspondence concerning, and maps showing, the establish- 
ment and discontinuance of rural mail routes and classes of post offices, 
trends in the growth and movement of population can be seen. 

DIVISION OF NAVY DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

Before the creation of The National Archives there came into existence 
in the Navy Department the Office of Naval Records and Library. The 
files of the Secretary of the Navy from 1798 to 1886 were arranged in this 
Library and have not been transferred to The National Archives. The Navy 
records available in The National Archives consist of the files of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy from 1886 to 1926, and in most cases the files of the various 
Bureaus within the Navy Department, which have transferred their files 
from the beginning of their existence up to about 1912. 

Probably the most profitable collection in the Navy Department to the 
anthropologist consists of the FiLes oF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. For 
materials before 1886, however, search must be carried on in the Navy 
Department itself. There exists a subject index to this file which is very 
comprehensive. In order to get at this material one will find under the index 
heading, “Samoa,” a series of sub-titles which have registry numbers. 
Selecting a pertinent subject one then asks for the abstract file of that 
registry. In the abstract file, consisting of brief summaries on cards, one may 
find abstracts of perhaps 200 letters covering a period of several years or 
decades. Concerning all parts of this country and our Insular possessions, 
which have fallen under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
anthropologist may expect to find letters and reports containing pertinent 
material for him. 
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Under the BuREAU OF NAVIGATION, which was established in 1862, sys- 
tematic collections and preservation of ship log books and journals was 
instituted. For the period of about 1801 to 1862 there are 1,300 volumes, and 
for the 80 years following 1862, approximately, there are some 22,500 vol- 
umes. For the anthropologist this may be an important set of documents, 
but it is one which is very discouraging to use. While the collection of log 
books was not mandatory in the earlier period, it did become so in the later 
period, and in the log books and in the journals there are reported facts about 
every portion of the world. It is only by chance, however, that the kind of 
information which the anthropologist might be seeking exists and could be 
found by him. There is no subject index to assist one in using these log 
books, and it is necessary that one know that a ship of a specific name did 
pass or touch at an area concerning which one hopes to get information. 
Log books are filed first by the ship’s name and secondly, in chronological 
order. There are a few special collections. There are 31 volumes of logs and 
journals of the Wilkes Expedition. There are 4 volumes of the Alaskan Ex- 
ploratory expedition, and there is a special collection of the Perry Expedi- 
tion to Japan and China. As ships stopped to trade with natives, or to take 
on water and food, if the individual making the daily entries in the log book 
or journal was interested in natives or in some event or the area, the in- 
formation entered may be of specific interest to the anthropologist. 

Between 1922 and 1930 the United States Navy made aerial photographs 
of some of the Florida Keys, the coast of Cuba and Venezuela, along the 
Gulf coast of the United States, together with mosaic views of Florida and 
Cuba. This collection is accompanied by a detailed list of rolls and 21 geo- 
graphic index charts. For the archaeologist interested in those areas these 
negatives may be of considerable assistance. 

THE MEDICINE AND SURGERY BUREAU was created in 1842. The Na- 
tional Archives has in its custody all correspondence, both incoming and 
outgoing, for the period 1842 to 1885. For the period 1885 to 1910 there are 
in the custody of The National Archives copies of outgoing correspondence. 
Among the incoming records are case histories and medical records of every 
man in the service. These records are, however, still in the Navy Depart- 
ment. What kind of data these records contain is not well known, but the 
general character of the files would suggest a source for the physical anthro- 
pologist for the compilation of a variety of kinds of data which would be 
based on a large group of male whites of a relatively uniform age group 
undergoing a relatively similar physical environment. In other areas further 
information of interest to the physical anthropologist has been seen in the 
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Marine Corps records. For all enlisted men in the Marine Corps there exists 
what is called a Size Roll. This collection begins in 1798 and goes through 
1905. In the period 1863 the Size Roll provides information about name; 
national nativity; place of residence by state, county, and town; date of 
enlistment; place and term of enlistment; age; height; eye, hair, and com- 
plexion color; previous trade and occupation. As the years went on, the 
form of the Size Roll changed, giving more complete information, and in 
fact came to be called a Descriptive List. In 1900 the form provides for the 
information noted above, and in addition personal characteristics, such as 
some pathological condition; family history; when and where last examined 
physically; weight and height (vertex to ground, vertex to perineum); 
thorax (mean, expansion, spirometer); vision; and state of health. 

Among the Officers’ Records is to be found for each officer of the Navy 
a record of his physical fitness and a report of the Medical Board at varying 
intervals during his term of service. 

For the anthropologist and especially for the ethnologist there does exist 
in the files of the Secretary of the Navy, and such collections as ship logs 
and journal books, incidental ethnographic description. And, what is more 
important, there is for some areas a calendar of events which will increase 
his understanding of an area. The ability of the ethnologist to see correla- 
tions and perspective in the information which he receives in the field bears 
a direct ratio to his back log of historical knowledge of what has been hap- 
pening in that area, who has been there before, what they did while there, 
and the relations of the natives to those individuals and to those events. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

EXTENSION SERVICE ReEcorps. The reports of the field workers of the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, 1908-36, now in the 
custody of The National Archives, contain a wealth of information on the 
various aspects of rural culture. Although they emphasize the economic 
side of rural life, they contain much data of interest to the investigators in 
other fields. 

Of all the agencies of the Department of Agriculture the Extension Serv- 
ice is best equipped to observe the changes and trends of rural life. Through 
co-operation with state and local agencies the Service has an agent in prac- 
tically every rural county in the nation, an agent whose full time duty it is 
to work with and for the farmers. In some counties in addition to the county 
agent the Service maintains a 4-H club leader to supervise the extension 
program for the young people and a home demonstration agent who is in- 
terested particularly in women’s activities, 
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The ANNUAL Reports of these agents constitute a detailed narrative 
and statistical record of the extension work in the county—crop and live- 
stock improvement, marketing and rural organization, home management 
and home industries, recreation, etc. In addition to this record of the exten- 
sion program, however, the Reports are also a more general record of the 
prevailing conditions, trends, and problems of rural life. 

The following list indicates the variety of reports available: 


1. State Directors’ Reports, 1908-36. Prior to 1915-16 the number of states hav- 
ing extension service workers was limited, and the reports for this period are uneven 
in informational content. 

2. State County Agent Leader Reports. 

3. State Home Demonstration Agent Reports. 

4. State Club Leader Reports. 

5. Subject Matter Specialists Reports. The following list is typical of these 
agents (a) Agronomy, (b) Animal Husbandry, (c) Clothing, (d) Dairying, (e) Ento 
mology, (f) Nutrition, (g) Forestry, (h) Home Improvement, (i) Horticulture, (j) 
Poultry, (k) Rural Engineering, (1) Rural Organization. 

6. County Agent Reports. 

7. County Club Agents Reports. 

8. County Home Demonstration Agents Reports 


In addition to these field workers’ reports, The National Archives has 
custody of several smaller collections of Extension Service records: 

1. Club stories relating to the achievements of boys’ and girls’ Clubs, 1912-17, 
accumulated by the Division of Co-operative Extension. 

2. Reports of Field Trips, 1915-30, also accumulated by the Division of Co- 
operative Extension. 

3. Project Records, consisting largely of plans of work, 1921-36, accumulated 
by the Division of Business Administration. 


DIVISION OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

The major files in this Division are those of the OrFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY, the CeNsus BurEAv, Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN AND Domestic CoMMERCE, LIGHT House SERVICE, BUREAU OF 
MARINE INSPECTION AND NAVIGATION, and BUREAU OF STANDARDS. These 
files were not found to be fertile for research in anthropology. The Census 
Bureau files might well provide much of interest to the cultural anthropolo- 
gist, but they are confidential after the Census of 1870 and cannot be used. 
The census records previous to and including those of 1870 are open to use. 
These files will be useful if the searcher needs amplification beyond the 
published group statistics available, or needs to derive information from 
combinations which were not prepared by the census statisticians. 
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The file which gives promise of indirect help to the anthropologist would 
probably be that of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This file alone consti- 
tures 1,713 linear feet, and the records include data collected in all the states, 
territories, and dependencies and in some instances in foreign countries as 
well. On page 161 of the Official Guide it is stated: 

In many cases they constitute the only authentic source from which can be de- 
duced natural or artificial changes in the physical condition of the area surveyed and 
from them there has been drawn off and published from time to time information 
required for general use. 


This file consists of hundreds of small volumes of several categories: 
Astronomical Records, Levelling Records, Triangulation Records, Tide 
Records, Magnetic Records and Seismograph Records, Gravity Observa- 
tions, and Depth Sounding Records. Coast lines, inland rivers, and lakes 
have been surveyed, and in the course of doing so, endless routine observa- 
tions were taken, notes recorded, sketches and maps drawn, and occasionally 
items of particular interest inserted. Repeatedly the same areas have been 
carefully re-measured and all changes recorded. It would be unlikely that 
the archaeologist himself could use the raw materials, but a request for such 
information sent directly to the Coast and Geodetic Survey Office might be 
fulfilled by experts of that Office, who are capable of interpreting the raw 
data of these files. 

DIVISION OF LABOR DEPARTMENT ARCHIVES 

Except for the cultural anthropologist, this Archive Division has very 
little for the anthropologists. All materials have an urban emphasis. If an 
individual is interested in a place, there are records about industrial proc- 
esses and communities and relationships of groups within those communities 
in these files. Most fruitful are perhaps the NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 
papers and the NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION field records. In the 
former papers there are also some scattered references to the Negro as a 
laborer. 

DIVISION OF INDEPENDENT AGENCIES ARCHIVES 

The major collections are those of the Foop ADMINISTRATION, Foop 
ADMINISTRATION AND GRAIN CORPORATION, UNITED STATES GRAIN Cor- 
PORATION, FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY CounciL and RApIo CONTINUITIES. 

There is no doubt that throughout these materials there is information 
which would be of incidental use and interest to some anthropologists. On 
the whole, however, it is not a rich source for anthropological research ex- 
cept in one direction. In these files, and especially in those of the Food ad- 
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ministration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, the cultural anthropologist will find data of use 
to him. In the Food Administration records is an exceptionally complete re- 
cording of the techniques utilized in this country during the first World 
War for the mobilization of public opinion and the mobilization of nation- 
wide individual co-operation for the conservation of foodstuffs. 

For the cultural anthropologist interested in the problems of the indi- 
vidual, and in the problems of the community, during a period of crisis, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration records provide a source of in- 
formations for what might be termed a comprehensive overview. It is im- 
probable that a satisfactory reconstruction of the problems of adjustment 
of a single community could be made. On the other hand, the broad differ- 
ences between the problems presented by the cotton belt and those pre- 
sented by the corn belt could probably be ascertained from these files. 


DIVISION OF MOTION PICTURES AND SOUND RECORDINGS 


This Division forms an exception to the other divisions in that its 
collections include motion pictures and sound recordings which have been 
made both by private individuals and commercial firms, and those created 
in the functioning of the government. The objective of this division is the 
creation of a record of the culture and history of the United States on the 
specialized media of motion pictures and sound recordings. Its collection is 
already extensive covering the period 1898 to date, and is widely varied in 
type of film and sound recording. The ultimate objective of the Division 
will create for future scholars a more vivid and vital recording of our civili- 
zation than was ever accomplished by previous civilizations. 


DIVISION OF MAPS AND CHARTS 


The documents forming the files of this department are non-textual 
records as differentiated from textual records. Map collections formerly 
gathered by government offices, such as that of the Secretary of War, the 
Office, Chief of Engineers, and the State Department are in The National 
Archives, merged under single custodial care. 

In using maps and charts it is important that the searcher be able to 
outline his whole problem to the archivist. It is most unlikely that the 
searcher himself can visualize the potentialities and be able to call for the 
specific maps of use to him, so the archivist needs a very clear understand- 
ing of what his whole problem is. This department needs more time to fulfill 
any request than do most other departments, and the searcher should pre- 
sent his requests as far ahead of the time that he must use the material as he 
can arrange. 
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The following collections of maps are in the custody of the Division of 
Maps and Charts. For those collections of interest to the anthropologist a 
brief description of the general nature of the maps is given: 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. Office of Indian Affairs. About 15,000 to 
20,000 maps have been received from this agency in three accessions. Maps 
showing Indian agencies, Indian territory, boundaries between tribes, In- 
dian reservations, Indian cessions, laad grants to individual Indians, rights 
of way through Indian lands, oil deposits in Indian lands, settlements—both 
Indian and White—constitute in general the subject matter of these maps. 

Office of the Secretary of the Interior. This Office was more or less of a 
bottleneck into which flowed maps and charts of all kinds. Here are to 
be found the maps of Definite Location of various land grant railroads, 
railroad land grants, rights of way, General Land Office maps, and U. S. 
G. S. topographic maps. 

Bureau of Insular Affairs. This collection may be of incidental assist- 
ance to the anthropologist. Special maps, such as road maps, telegraph 
maps, stations, topographic, geological, forest lands, and base economic 
maps concerning the various areas in our insular possessions are to be found 
in this file. Many of these were especially made to facilitate the work of 
various administrative offices in the insular possessions and are in some 
cases unique. These maps do not tend, however, to contain tribal locations 
directly. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 
This collection of maps consists of about 2,500 items covering the period 
from 1908 to 1925. These maps are for the most part manuscript tracings, 
or blue prints, showing individual farm units and drainage districts in the 
United States. 

Food Administration. These maps do on the whole form a source of 
interest to the anthropologist. The maps relate to famine relief areas in 
Europe, and the Near East, but because of the problem involved in famine 
relief, maps which would be most difficult to acquire have incidentally be- 
come part of this collection. Maps showing in detail transportation systems 
all over the Near East and Europe, showing bridges on all waterways, and 
showing navigation depth of all waterways are to be found. Maps showing 
distribution of foodstuffs of all kinds in Europe, Asia, and other parts of 
the world, and maps showing both the production and possible transporta- 
tion of those foodstuffs are also to be found. The anthropologist should be 
aware that this collection does exist and is a possible source for maps of 
both large and small scale of areas which are not easy to procure in this 
country. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. Internal Revenue. One map has been made a 
part of the collections in this Division which is of interest in the study of 
the Negro. There is a very large map—five feet square—of St. Helena Par- 
ish, South Carolina, which is accompanied by 26 surveyors’ field notebooks. 
On this map, among other things, is shown the land sold to colored men after 
the Civil War. 

War DEPARTMENT. A very important map collection was transferred 
from the War Department. One collection known as the Philippine Collec- 
tion is closed. A second collection from the Adjutant General’s Office contains 
for the most part the original base maps used in the famous two-volume 
Atlas of the Civil War which was compiled by that office. 

Office Chief of Engineers. This third and most bulky collection is cer- 
tainly the most important from the point of view of the anthropologist. 
By no means has all of this collection been transferred to The National 
Archives. A rich selection of materials which the War Department consid- 
ered to be of an archival nature was transferred, but all maps still actively 
used were retained. None of the maps of the very large collection at the 
War College have been transferred, and at least some portion of these maps 
are ones which were withdrawn from the collection of Office Chief of En- 
gineers. 

In this collection are maps of historical value of many kinds, the major 
categories of which are as follows: Maps of military and civil geographical 
exploration and survey since 1789; large scale maps of military operations 
and detailed maps of battles and engagements; land assigned to Indians 
and Indian reservations and a whole group known as INDIAN RELATIONS 
collection; a wide range of maps of European origin concerning wars, bal- 
ance of power, and topographical surveys of European countries and their 
colonies; military reconnaissance and Indian campaign maps between 1835 
and 1860 and between 1870 and 1880; Army Engineer activity in the Inter- 
nal Improvement program and in the survey of roads and railroads; early 
state and sectional maps; the original and published maps of the Wheeler, 
King, and Hayden geological and geographic maps; Civil War maps. 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES AND RESEARCH 


In this Division a tri-partite responsibility is carried by the staff: for 
custodianship of photographic archives, such as lantern slides made for use 
on Indian Reservations in the school room, pictures of Indian Delegations 
visiting Washington, D. C., photographic exhibits connected with litigation, 
photographs of government officials, areal photographs, and so on; for an 
extensive and important research program in photographic techniques and 
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processes and their relationship to archival programs; for a reproduction 
service of unusual variety. 

The variety of duplication service offered is as follows: Photostat, Ozalid 
(a process similar to blueprinting), Conventional Photography (8” by 10” 
standard, smaller or larger sizes available with contact or projection print- 
ing), Technical Photography such as Infra-red, Ultra-violet, and related 
types, Photomicrography and Microphotography. It should be added that 
the Division has also done some excellent research in the photography of 
invisible ink. 

SARA JONES TUCKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Indians of the Western Great Lakes 1615-1760. W. VERNON KinteEtz (Occasional 
Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, 
No. 10, pp. XVI, 427, 1 map, 2 tables. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1940). 


This unique and valuable publication is a compilation of ethnographic informa- 
tion summarized from “documents relating to the Indians of Michigan and the 
Great Lakes region during the contact period’”’ examined by the author in the ar- 
chives of a half dozen Canadian and American cities. ‘“‘To the manuscript material 
gathered has been added the published material of the same period.’ This period is 
the century 1660-1760. The tribal groups represented are the Huron, Miami, Ot- 
tawa, Potawatomi and Chippewa. The Menominee were excluded because practically 
all the early historical references have been included in the works of Hoffman, Jenks 
and Skinner. Huron mythology, so well covered by the work of Barbeau, also has 
been omitted. An appendix, pp. 229-410, contains a translation of Letters 23-41 
and 45-72 of Antoine Denis Raudot’s Memoir concerning the different Indian Nations 
of North America, a welcome addenda. There is a bibliography with critical notes 
and a good index 

The author has exercised the most scrupulous care in evaluating the sources 
utilized and great caution in making ethnographic attributions to specific tribal 
groups. No attempt has been made to fill out a comprehensive ethnographic outline, 
to supply deficiencies in information from later sources, and “‘only rarely have the 
deficiences of the records of any tribe been filled from the records of other tribes, even 
though cognate.”’ The data presented are limited, therefore, to the subjects discussed 
by the observers whose accounts were utilized (missionaries, traders and adminis 
trative officers). This is as it should be, and, in consequence, the trustworthiness of 
this compilation for the period covered and the tribal groups represented is greatly 
enhanced. Detailed attention is paid in each case to tribal location and in the case of 
the Miami a table (II) is presented indicating the location reported by different ob- 
servers at different dates. Economic life is a topic which yielded considerable infor 
mation and in Table I a summary of Huron foods at different dates is given. The 
material is richest on this group (160 pp.). The information summarized for the 
Potawatomi (pp. 308-316) and the Chippewa (pp. 217-329) is scantiest of all but 
the closely related Ottawa are covered more fully (pp. 226-307). American ethnolo- 
gists should be grateful to the author for making so easily accessible to them the 


ethnographic facts presented. 
A. Irvinc HALLOWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Law and Status Among the Kiowa Indians. JANE RicHARDSON. (Monographs of the 
American Ethnological Society, No. 1. vii, 136 pp. New York, 1940.) 
Dr Richardson has given us a full-bodied and vibrant picture of Kiowa social 
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control and status processes at work: a rich case method study of Kiowa law, based 
on materials gathered by the 1935 Ethnology Field Study Group of the Santa Fe 
Laboratory of Anthropology. 

The spectacular feature of Dr Richardson’s monograph is its presentation of 
materials showing the existence of a strongly demarked class system in Kiowa 
society; into this the author fits the Kiowa legal processes. Her central thesis is 
“that each behavior pattern was generally correlated with a specific status level or 
status relationship of the opponents” (in litigation). 

Such discussions as Lowie’s treatment of Rank in his Primitive Society have long 
since made us cognizant of the fact that Plains Indian society, though markedly 
democratic in nature, was not undiscriminating in the rating of individuals. How- 
ever, it will come as something of a shock to most Americanists to read of the strong 
class divisions and attitudes which are presented as characteristic of the Kiowas. 
Yet the materials substantiate the thesis, and one feels that this author has not 
worked under the compulsion of any pet ideology. 

The cases and their attendant analyses are presented simply and directly. But 
the innovation of listing the characters in each case under alphabetic symbols, 
which are substituted for the personal names in the text, though effective as a space- 
saver, works to de-personalize the histories and to reduce their inherent interest. 
This is a loss for which the advantages of the technique do not adequately compen- 
sate. Nor has all been done with the materials that could profitably be accomplished 
in the way of interpretation, either for the Kiowa system in itself, or comparatively. 
Yet it is one of the notable advantages of the case method in ethnological jurispru- 
dence as it is used in this monograph that the materials are all laid out for everyone 
else to inspect and to treat further, if so inclined. 

Very impressive, as one considers the entire data, is the effectiveness of the 
Kiowan use of supernatural mechanisms for controlling the non-religious conduct of 
ostensibly violent persons. By such means the Kiowas have largely resolved the 
inherent social dilemma which resided in the incompatibility of the configuration of 
the aggressive and war-like male personality type with the ideal of intra-tribal 
peace and the democratic order. When directed towards enemies, the extravagantly 
aggressive and courageous conduct by which a man gained tribal status could flour- 
ish without disrupting the internal social order. But similar conduct carried over 
into intra-tribal relations meant disturbance of the community peace and the de- 
struction of the ideal of tribal democracy. Hence, every Plains tribe set up a counter 
configuration of the gentle, generous, tolerant and kindly ideal personality. Among 
most tribes we are aware that this ideal was usually achieved in the person of the 
peace chief. The Kiowas deviate, however, in that they did not separate peace 
chiefs and war leaders as individuals or officers. For this tribe we learn that all 
band leaders had to be top-ranking warriors to hold their positions. Thus we note 
that Kiowa distinction of the two ideal personality types could not be on a vertical 
plane; the distinctions tended to fall horizontally in conformity to the class system. 
Members of the highest-ranking class, onde, successfully merged both configurations. 
They possessed unblemished war records and maintained an unfailingly courteous 
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demeanor in intra-tribal relations. The conflict of ideals met strongest on the level 
of the second social class, the ondegupa. Men on this level were competing to enter 
the onde rank, and so made every opportunity to improve their status as brave men, 
either at the expense of enemies or fellow-tribesmen. Most of the legal action re- 
volved about them. These were the trouble-makers to whom the Bundle Keeper’s 
pipe had to be carried. 

Only those who know the Kiowas at first hand can tell us whether the ondegupa 
were as tough as they acted when in a dispute. But a reading of the cases makes one 
feel that the very effectiveness of the Ten Medicine Bundles made it possible for an 
aggrieved person to stage a grand show of violent intention just because he knew all 
the time that sufficient violent talk, combined with just the right amount of stalling, 
would suffice to bring a Ten Medicine Bundle keeper with his pipe. Then it was pos- 
sible reluctantly to smoke the pipe and agree to a peaceable settlement without loss 
of face after having set oneself up as a terrible person to deal with. Thus could ag- 
gressiveness and reasonableness be served. 

There is much more to this study of Kiowa law-ways than can be treated in a 
brief review. Those of us who look forward to the development of a sound and vital 
ethnological jurisprudence in America welcome Dr Richardson’s valuable contribu 
tion; it is to be commended to the careful attention of all who are interested in social 
and political institutions. 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New UNIVERSITY 


Region and Culture in the Curriculum of the Navaho and the Dakota: A Technique and 
Its Development into an Educational Program. ALLAN HULsIzER. (XXV, 344 pp. 
Federalsburg, Maryland: T. W. Stowell Co., 1940) 


Analytical and argumentative, Hulsizer’s Ph.D. dissertation (Teacher’s College’ 
Columbia University) should be valuable for Indian Service educators and adminis- 
trators. It points up that aspect of social science usually neglected by anthropolo- 
gists: the real, practical, everyday problems of Indians and of those trying to educate 
(acculturate) them. Ethnologists may feel that Hulsizer has shown insufficient 
understanding of the complexities and deep-seated influences of aboriginal cultural 
backgrounds. This manifold difficulty, daily encountered by teachers and adminis 
trators, is fully realized by the author, who adds his voice to the plea of Province 
that ethnographers use their knowledge of native cultures in solving present day 
problems of Indian education and welfare. 

Primarily a curriculum study, the author has “concentrated his attention on the 
physiographic and socio-economic factors” influencing the Navaho and Dakota 
Physiography is easily described and evaluated; but to understand socio-economic 
factors past and present involves a more complex problem: a consideration of in- 
fluences of tribal customs, individual personalities, governmental policies, local and 
national economic conditions, etc. For anyone who has sympathetically tried to 
understand the Indians’ point of view, or has acquainted himself with the history 
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of the vacillations of the Indian Service, much of the documentation and argumen- 
tation in this thesis will seem excessive, for little new information is presented. 

Hulsizer’s thesis is that Indian education should be adapted to local conditions 
and should be often readjusted in accordance with the changing circumstances re- 
vealed by continuous research. He outlines a research procedure in detail to be con- 
ducted by the teachers themselves, serving thus the double purpose of acquainting 
the teachers with the whole lives of the people they serve and of providing data with 
which to formulate new methods. Real education, according to the author, should 
start with the community at large, and should always be oriented toward training 
for life in the community. 


OmeER C. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


California Bone Artifacts. E. W. Grrrorp (Anthropological Records 3, No. 2, pp. 
153-197, 4 maps, 38 pp. illustrations. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1940). 


The importance of Mr Gifford’s paper to the archaeologist is stated in the 
author’s own words in the opening sentence of the Preface when he says, ‘‘Archae- 
ology can progress only as artifact types and their distribution are defined. For 
determining the sequence of prehistoric happenings these are prerequisite.” The 
problem so clearly set forth by the author is carefully and clearly worked out for the 
bone artifacts of California through the use of maps, tables arranged and classified, 
straightforward verbal analysis, and some 38 pages of well drawn representative 
artifacts. 

The typing of the bone artifacts has followed roughly a zoological classification 
used frequently in the typing of other archaeological materials but, it seems to the 
reviewer, without the usual vagueness that is often found in such typing for pottery. 
The type is equivalent to species. ‘‘The groupings of types are analogous to genera, 
families, and orders.” 

Gifford calls special attention to certain observations that should be kept in mind 

by all archaeologists in interpreting their data. The fact that ethnological occur- 
rences of archaeological types are especially noted by Gifford and that certain sig- 
nificant conclusions are made from them is indeed something for other archaeologists 
to consider more seriously in their future publications. Gifford’s words of warning 
concerning the archaeologist’s insistence that one type has but one function and 
often but one name for an archaeological specimen is well taken. This significance is 
stated as follows: 
“That these (bone artifacts) served as many functions is extremely unlikely. Indeed, ethno- 
logical data indicate that several forms may have been used for one purpose. . . . The ethno- 
logical examples of diversity of form but identity of function should serve as a warning to the 
archaeologist not to stress different objective types too strongly. . . . Ethnological data seem 
to indicate that many of our objectively isolated types have no significance in real life but 
represent only academic distinctions” p. 155. 


Another significant fact called to our attention by Gifford, and one that often is 
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not seriously enough considered by many archaeologists in their haste to publish 
their findings, is that the order of abundance of types is due in part to the amount of 
excavating and the type of excavating carried out in specific areas. Too often are 
erroneous conclusions reached by the specific worker without considering these facts 
as Gifford effectively points out in his paper. 

A pertinent observation made and developed by the author is that possible errors 
occur when a worker establishes certain sites as earlier or later upon the assumption 
that types increase in number with the lapse of time. By taking sites 3, 83, 100, 138 
of the Santa Cruz area, Gifford shows, by careful typological analysis, that these sites 
do not substantiate the supposed contemporaneity as set forth by Olson. In all fair- 
ness to Gifford it should be stated that he is not dogmatic in his criticism, but it 
seems that to get the best results for dating, the archaeologist, before he commits 
himself definitely, should check carefully through his data by the use of the artifact 
inventory method. 

Gifford has, in this report, shown his characteristic thoroughness and has set an 
effective model for any other such work that might be forthcoming from other areas, 
and we hope there will be many. The work is indispensable for anyone carrying on 
archaeological work in the Pacific area and has its classificatory advantages to 
workers in other areas where bone artifacts are important in aiding identification of 
archaeological sites. 

ELMER R. SMITH 
UnIversity OF UTAH 


Coos Myth Texts. MELVILLE JAcoss. (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, Vol. 8, no. 2, pp. 127-260. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1940.) 

The University of Washington is to be commended for long support of Jacobs’ 
intensive researches in western Oregon ethnography, folklore, music and linguistics. 
Were it not for such support, much of the Coos material would have died with the 
last survivors, certainly the Miluk dialect, and the other riches of Clackamas Chi- 
nook, Molale, Galice, Kalapuya, Upper Coquille and Tillamook would have become 
just so much lost treasure. The fact is that the present volume, including also 
Jacobs’ Coos Narrative and Ethnologic Texts published in 1939, constitutes, when 
taken with his still unpublished material on the Coos group, a kind of sample if not 
a model of the minute recording that will have to be done in a thousand other places 
during the remainder of the 20th Century where old survivors are few and where the 
culture has for long been swept into the net of our own social system. Specifically, 
the two volumes show how well a non-functioning oral literature can be preserved, 
with major plot content and stylistic features still largely intact, and how source 
materials can be salvaged to portray with painstaking care much of the pre-white 
cultural life. While Frachtenberg earlier suggested that the Miluk dialect of Coos 
was unintelligible to the Hanis speaker and was perhaps no longer spoken, Jacobs 
apparently found one survivor who spoke Miluk as fluently as Hanis and thus saved 
both. One could of course comment on the unsatisfactory phonetic methods em- 
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ployed by Frachtenberg in all his printed publications, which has to some extent been 
remedied by Jacobs’ more trustworthy phonemic rendering; the sharply delineated 
phonemes provide points of comparison for the grammatical and especially syntac- 
tic features of the Miluk-Hanis languages and the author’s treatment of morpheme- 
groups is of special interest in his Coos recordings. It is fortunate, in this connection, 
that the myths were also taken on electric discs, since the informant died over a year 
ago and Miluk is now entirely extinct. 

Perhaps the main linguistic feature of the present work is that the informant 
translated from Miluk to Hanis and vice versa before rendering the English version. 
Thus it is possible to secure the closest kind of comparison of two related dialects 
without the initial intrusion of English. A large number of these three-language pres- 
entations are featured in the earlier monograph (Coos Narrative and Ethnologic 
Texts), but two more texts of this type appear in the latest publication on Coos 
myths. Such text presentation, which allows cross-checking of two Indian languages 
of common stock and where the comparison is of connected speech made by a native 
rather than by the grammatically conscious linguist, is really unique in the annals 
of American philology. The reviewer knows of no one who has persuaded a tri- 
lingual informant to translate from one to the other of the known native languages 
and who took the trouble to place the resulting texts directly adjacent to each other 
in the published work. For purposes of teaching American Indian languages in 
graduate schools, this kind of material is apparently invaluable, since students are 
enabled to see forms and syntactic phenomena, as well as stylistic nuances in native 
literature, at least hard to perceive in the single-language text form. It may be rec- 
ommended for students of literary style as well as for linguists as such. 

It is noteworthy, also, that when myth texts are secured some 60 odd years after 
the final crumbling of native economy and aboriginal culture, a last informant like 
Mrs Peterson is in all probability by no means representative of the best myth- 
tellers of bygone days. She must be adjudged the best available survivor perhaps, 
but there is no means of comparing her abilities to the best of her predecessors. 
Certainly myths do not lose by the telling or by occupying a living place in a func- 
tioning culture. Undoubtedly myth components are lost by the lone survivor. But 
what is remarkable in the present collection is the warm assurance that the essential 
style of myth-telling is still there with its major stylistic elements. For example, 
Mrs Peterson did better than Frachtenberg’s principal Coos informant as raconteur, 
and as translator obviously outstripped Frachtenberg’s Hanis informant. It is 
possible that more mythology, yet unrecorded, could still be obtained from one or 
two of the last Hanis-speaking survivors. Alternative versions of myths already 
published by Jacobs or by Frachtenberg and new myth materials should be gathered 
from the last survivors in order to round out knowledge of the areal and local my- 
thology in the many Coos villages. It is encouraging to know that Mrs Jacobs se- 
cured, in 1935, a large collection of Upper Coquille myths and tales in English from 
the last survivor of that group; for these villages were only seven miles from the 
Miluk Coos villages on the Lower Coquille and about twenty miles from the Coos 
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Bay Miluk and Hanis settlements. To Frachtenberg’s Hanis collection has been 
added a remarkably rich body of folkloristic source material from a sub-area of 
great ethnologic interest in western Oregon. The Jacobs volume likewise performs a 
service in providing abstracts or summaries of all Coos mythology to date, including 
Frachtenberg and St. Clair, carefully indexed by publication and by page where the 
original tale is found; in addition, marginal notations in the abstracts furnish con- 
venient catch word titles for the most outstanding motifs and plots. The discussion 
of phonetics is ably handled at the beginning of the volume, Coos Narrative and 
Ethnologic Texts (Vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 1-126 of this series). Since Frachtenberg’s Coos 
grammar was based solely on Hanis and was phonetically crude, it is possible that 
Jacobs’ text and grammatical material in two dialects may be the basis for a revised 
Coos study at a later time and that genetically related languages, like Alsea and 
Siuslau, will be scrutinized in a thoroughgoing comparative analysis. In 1935, Jacobs 
reworked this field with the last Alsea informant. We nominate him as the best 
qualified linguist to pursue the comparative study. His highly significant work de- 
serves high praise. 
Marvin K. OPLER 
REED COLLEGE 


De Bellisle on the Texas Coast. HENRI Fotmer. (Reprint from The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLIV, No. 2, pp. 28, 2 pls, October, 1940). 


Folmer translated De Bellisle’s Relation, which was reproduced by Margry, an- 
notated it from other sources, and presented evidence that De Bellisle landed at Gal- 
veston Bay in 1719. The value of such a work is that it makes more available and 
more usable early documentary material. It reduces the labor of ethnologists inter- 
ested in tribal locations and culture element distributions. Too meager to give a full 
picture of the way of life of De Bellisle’s captors, named Caux and Cocos, the account 
does establish for the region the absence of agriculture, permanent dwellings and 
clothing, and the presence of the bow, cannibalism, and dug-out canoes. With the 
exception of the use of horses, living conditions on the Texas coast of 1719-20 appear 
to have changed little from those experienced by Cabeza de Vaca in the same general 
region two centuries earlier. 

C. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Wright Mounds, Sites 6 and 7, Montgomery County, Kentucky. WM. S. WEBB 
with chapters on Pottery and Physical Anthropology by Wm. G. Haag and H. T. E. 
Hertzberg. (Publication of Dep’t of Anthropology and Archaeology, University 
of Kentucky, Vol. V, No. 1. 134 pp., 69 figs., 21 tabs. Lexington, 1940). 


This report is the first of a special series on the Adena culture. As stated in the 
Foreword, an entire volume is to be given over to this problem of which the final 
number will serve to draw together “all available data pertaining to this Complex in 
Kentucky.” To this end Dr Webb and his associates have made an admirable be- 
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ginning. The series as proposed will be one closely followed by eastern archaeologists. 
The well known but not well understood Adena Complex has long eluded satisfactory 
taxonomic and chronological definition. The present work clears additional ground 
for a better perspective and conception. Data from the Wright site increases and 
strengthens the list of trait elements forming the complex as a whole and adds to 
our knowledge of their distributions. Information on burial type seems exceptionally 
well analyzed. One only hopes that future (to be published) excavations will furnish 
the much needed stratigraphic keys to orient Adena in its correct temporal relation- 
ships. 

The Wright Mounds were excavated as a part of a WPA program sponsored by 
the University of Kentucky, beginning in 1937. J. L. Cotter, J. L. Buckner, and 
C. Johnston were field supervisors in charge, and H. Carey assisted in the analysis of 
cultural materials from the site. To those familiar with southeastern archaeology it 
is hardly necessary to add that the Wright Mounds report is but one of many end 
products in a consistent and efficiently carried out research plan headed by Dr 
Webb. 

The description of the excavation of the larger mound, a conical burial mound of 
over 30 feet in height, forms the nucleus of the report. This mound was built in four 
stages and was used solely for burial purposes. Fourteen log tombs, related to the 
various structures, are the principal mound features. The common method of burial 
was extended, on the back, within the tomb. A few additional burials were scattered 
through the mound in bark-lined or puddled clay pits. Four types of log tombs are 
distinguished: (1) ‘‘Log-box”’; (2) ““Log-platform’”’; (3) ““Rectangular-pit”’; and (4) 
“Circular-pit.”’ The ““Rectangular-pit” tombs appear to be most elaborate. One of 
these (F. 22, B. 21), found near the center and at the base of the primary mound, 
would suggest the “‘central-tomb”’ idea of the “most important” burial. 

By way of commentary, the fact that all five ““Rectangular-pit” tombs are found 
in the primary and secondary mounds might imply that this mode of burial enjoyed 
an earlier popularity than the others. However, as the grave artifacts show little 
change bottom to top of mound, it is unlikely that the four stages of the mound 
represent any great elapse of time. 

Copper bracelets, whetstones, mica ornaments, bone combs, disk-shell beads, 
expanded-center bar-gorgets, and tubular stone pipes are noteworthy as grave goods 
from the tombs. Also the total list of traits for the Wright site has been substantially 
increased by the artifacts from the old village humus. Both the large and small 
mounds were built on top of this humus, and as debris from the old occupation layer 
was used in building the mounds, a quantity of cultural material was obtained in 
the mound fills. 

In the excavation of the undisturbed portions of this original humus layer under- 
neath the mounds, characteristic Adena post-mold patterns were disclosed. These 
are the “paired” posts, set directly into the ground without wall trenches. The 
unusual diameter of these patterns raises the questions of the nature and use of these 
large structures. 


Haag’s discussion of the pottery is of particular significance at this time. His 
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identification of the type Adena Plain from sherds taken from the humus layer 
beneath the mound and from the mound fill is an important step toward the clarifi- 
cation of chronological problems. The Adena Complex, as it is recognized, is a mor- 
tuary unit. A clear cut definition of pottery from an Adena village midden estab- 
lishes horizon markers of the sort that can be isolated out in stratigraphic context. 
Of interest to the reviewer is the similarity between the limestone tempered Adena 
Plain and the clay tempered pottery of the Tchefuncte period from southern Louisi 
ana.' This similarity in pottery is correlated with flat-bitted tubular pipes in the 
same period in the south. Recent investigations of Ford and associates have demon 
strated that Tchefuncte is a burial mound building period antecedent to Marksville 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. Thus, the resemblances between Adena and Tche- 
functe parallel those of Marksville and Hopewell but would seem to be on an earlier 
time plane. 

Hertzberg’s careful analysis of the skeletal material points to a fairly uniform 
physical type for the Wright and Ricketts (also Adena Complex) sites. This type is 
brachycranic and shows occipital deformation. If the Adena-Tchefuncte is an earlier 
burial mound complex than the Hopewell-Marksville (the reviewer’s suggestion), 
this, then, is the first appearance in the East of a brachycranic, occipitally deformed 
population. More complete series and evidence from the greater geographical range 
are needed to back up any hypotheses on physical types from these early periods. 
For lack of such data Hertzberg’s Comparisons and Summary remain local in char- 
acter. 

Throughout the report there is evidence of the same excellent field techniques 
which marked Webb’s work in the Norris and Wheeler Basins. Lucid text descrip- 
tions and tabular presentations give the reader easy access to detailed factual infor- 
mation. By way of summary the final section is a trait list comparing both of the 
Wright Mounds, Ricketts, Nowlin, and Adena proper. Apparently, final conclusions 
are to be reserved for the last number of this series. One cannot seriously criticise 
this scheme, and yet it does seem, in part, at fault. There is an insufficiency about 
even the unit site report in which the author does not give some recapitulation, 
orientation, and appraisal of the data. The trait list is not a conclusion regarding 
prehistory but the raw material out of which and around which conclusions are 
made. Why should not the investigator of experience through long association with 
the data and problems state what he thinks as well as what he sees and measures? 

Gorpon R. WILLEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Kinishba: a Prehistoric Pueblo of the Great Pueblo Period. Byron Cummincs. (128 
pp., 69 illustrations, and 35 color plates. Tucson: Hohokam Museum, 1940). 


This report on Kinishba Pueblo is the first lengthy one written by Dr Cummings 
in some thirty years. The volume is probably intended to satisfy both the layman and 
1 The incised limestone tempered pottery which Haag compares to Marksville Incised is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, more closely related to decoration styles present in Tchefuncte. 
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the specialist; but this attempt at compromise, as in all other cases, fails in this re- 
spect. The meager data hardly justify the specialist’s long wait; and the careless 
method of presentation will not attract the layman. 

The contents of the volume include a description of the Pueblo, and sections on 
“manufactures” (including stone, bone, and pottery), physical characteristics, dis- 
ease, burials, home life, religion and government. 

Kinishba Pueblo, located in the White Mountains of eastern Arizona, was a 
town embodying some two hundred rooms (in the largest building) most of which 
were two stories high, and some, three. Tree-ring dates from the building range from 
about A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1316, although it is not clear to me whether the Pueblo was 
continuously inhabited during that period. The walls were of masonry, some of 
which was fairly good and resembled (roughly) Chaco masonry. The pottery, and 
the bone and stone implements fall in late Pueblo III and early Pueblo IV periods. 
This classification differs from Dr Cummings since he continues to use his own in- 
adequate classification (“‘archaic, pithouse, and great pueblo’’). 

There are regrettable features about this report, the most important of which are 
the lack of insight into what archaeology stands for and a lack of synthesis and theo- 
retical approach. The volume gives one the impression that archaeology is just 
romance, and specimens are collected as one might collect postage stamps. The de- 
scription of the excavations is dry, confusing, and repetitive. The archaeologist 
would prefer to have some references to authorities for the functions which Dr 
Cummings assigns to artifacts and structures. 

I do not know why certain photographs were included, why the text contains 
several stories which might be usable in a popular lecture (p. 32) nor why olivella and 
ladle are persistently misspelled. The map of Arizona is very bad; the topographic 
map as well as the ground plan are excellent. The classification of pottery types in 
the stratigraphic series and the frequency of the stone and bone artifacts are lacking. 
The color plates of pottery are inferior and do not faithfully represent the true pot- 
tery colors. 

The report lacks a professional finish. 

S. MARTIN 
FreELD MusEeuM OF NATURAL History 


Winona and Ridge Ruin. Pt.I, Architecture and Material Culture. Joun C. MCGREGOR 
(309 pp., 78 figs., 4 maps, 17 tabs.) Pt. 17. Notes on the Technology and Taxonomy 
of the Pottery. HAROLD Z. Cotton (75 pp., 17 figs. Flagstaff: Museum of Northern 
Arizona, 1941). 

This report consists of a detailed description of sites of the Sinagua Branch, 
Mogollon Root (Colton Classification), located approximately seventeen miles east 
of Flagstaff, Arizona. 

On these sites were discovered ball courts, pithouses and masonry pueblos dating 
from A.D. 1071 to 1173. Within this one hundred year period pottery and architec- 
ture developed with extraordinary speed from early Developmental Pueblo types 
to Great Pueblo types. This rapid development presented an almost unequaled 
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opportunity for a study of the mechanics of culture change. Therefore much of the 
material is presented in a manner suitable especially to this particular study. 

The terse descriptions of houses and artifacts and the accompanying illustrations 
present a clear idea of the distinctive features of each type in the author’s classifica- 
tion. However, this presentation is not complete enough for students of other prob- 
lems who cannot go directly to the original materials. 

Most artifacts are located only by foci, with no designation of provenience. This 
is especially confusing when we find that house N.A. 3673 R is assigned on page 135 
to the Angell Focus, and on page 238 to the Padre Focus! With several sites and 
houses belonging to each focus, and at least this one house belonging to two foci, it is 
impossible to determine from which site and house a particular artifact came. 

The author concludes that the rapid development of culture in this area was due 
to two factors: first, favorable environmental conditions in this area in the 11th and 
12th centuries, and second, the contact and fusion of cultures. In substantiation of 
the latter factor the author indicates the discovery of Hohokam traits and a similar 
number of supposedly Mogollon traits on these sites. 

The Mogollon traits are presented with admittedly less assurance, and rightly so. 
The sites from which the author derived his list of Mogollon traits are late and pre- 
sent a blend of Anasazi and Mogollon. Some of the traits which the author has as- 
cribed to the Mogollon culture, such as modeled spindle whorls, bone awls with holes 
drilled through the head, arrow shaft straighteners, and drills with winged heads 
have been found rarely, if at all, in the “pure’’ Mogollon horizons (such as SU site) 
and quite possibly are not Mogollon traits. 

The caption to the chart (Fig. 80, p. 284), which purports to show the validity 
of the foci is misleading. We object to the use of the term “characteristic” when re- 
ferring to trait types represented by very few specimens. For example, only one 
house out of several structures in the Winona Focus was of Hohokam type. Yet this 
lone, intrusive example is cited as the characteristic house type of this period. 

Concerning Dr Colton’s report, there is little good to be said. The material con- 
tained in Chapter II (Ceramic Technology) has already been ably presented else- 
where. Dr Colton’s discussion of the philosophy of archaeology is largely an un- 
critical borrowing of numerous quotations from Rouse’s paper on the Prehistory of 
Haiti. 

Our main objection to the report is that undue emphasis is placed on methods of 
manufacture and on classification per se. Taxonomy is here carried to an absurd 
extreme. Subdividing and resubdividing has resulted in a mass of bewildering and 
meaningless names. We revolt at all this, although we used to be enthusiastic about 
classifications. 

In addition Dr Colton has described over sixty kinds of pottery and has created 
eleven new types, three new varieties, and three new wares. When will this stop? For 
this heavy mass of description he furnishes only eight pictures and nine drawings of 
pottery. Pottery descriptions are meaningless without illustrations, and the text 
should be abbreviated. 

To show how Dr Colton works, I shall quote. Page 29, Mogollon Red-on-Brown; 
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synonym, Winona Black-on-Red. Additional notes: ‘A sherd (italics mine) AT4563, 
on which the description of the type Winona Black-on-Red is based, is obviously 
Mogollon Red-on-Brown, cf. Haury, 1936, p. 10. When compared character by 
character Winona Black-on-Red becomes a synonym of Mogollon Red-on-Brown 
because Haury’s type was first described and so has priority.” 

In other words, in 1937, Colton set up a new type on the basis of one sherd. 
Furthermore, he did this one year after Haury had published a usable description of 
Mogollon Red-on-Brown. Now in 1941, he withdraws this type, although he has 
already clogged the literature with his description, which later turns out not to be a 
new type, and asks us to accept eleven more new types instead! 

JouHN RINALDO 
S. MARTIN 
FrELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsTory 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Maya and their Neighbors. CLARENCE L. Hay, RALPH Linton, SAMUEL K. 
LotHrop, Harry L. SHarrro, and GeorGceE C. VAILLANT (editors). 34 contribu- 
tors. (xxiii, 606 pp., 20 pls., 40 figs., 1 map, 11 tables. $6.00. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1940.) 


The happy tendency of recent years to plan festschrift volumes around a coordi- 
nating theme in lieu of making them a hodge-podge of unrelated essays enormously 
increases their interest and value. The Maya and their Neighbors, dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Alfred M. Tozzer, contains one of the best coordinated and therefore most 
useful collections of anthropological essays yet published in honor of a scholar. If 
its five editors and 34 contributors have not quite produced the equivalent of a 
text-book of Middle American civilizations, they have given us a work of such ample 
dimensions and with such excellent summaries of recent research results and prob- 
lems that it will constitute an essential reference work for all anthropologists and a 
volume of considerable interest for the layman. 

But it must be recognized that a work built around contributors—chosen in this 
case largely, though not entirely, because of association, especially as students, with 
Professor Tozzer—instead of around carefully planned subject matter will inevitably 
lack complete coverage, comparable treatment in the various articles, and some con- 
tinuity. For example, an article by Oliver Ricketson gives a splendid summary of 
the basic physical factors underlying Middle American civilizations, but it is dis- 
appointing to find no article which relates these factors to the civilizations through 
the connecting biotic links. Similarly, in areal coverage, there is somewhat unequal 
consideration of regions outside the Maya area. Fo, instance, considerable space is 
given the Southeastern United States (in articles by Philips and Guthe), while 
Caso’s work at Monte Alb4n, Stirling’s at Veracruz, Kelly’s in Sinaloa, and others 
equally important to the general Middle American and even the more specific Mayan 
problems are scarcely mentioned. 

But, lest we seem to carp unduly about difficulties that are inherent in a volume 
of this kind, let it be said that, outside the Mexican anthropologists, most of the 
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substantial work in Middle America has stemmed directly or indirectly from 
Tozzer’s influence, so that the present volume, after all, affords pretty ample cover- 
age of the main work that has been done. And the editors did a splendid job of co- 
ordinating the contributions of these diversified authors; the result is varied, 
stimulating, and timely. If one who is not a Middle Americanist is nonplused by 
several somewhat indigestible reports of highly specialized research, he will find a 
number of summary, synthesizing articles which have not only satisfying breadth 
but provocative differences in point of view and interpretation. And he will be grati- 
fied to find at the very end an extremely illuminating critical appraisal of the entire 
collection of essays, written by A. L. Kroeber in his usual lucid and incisive manner. 
Finally, he will find 100 pages of bibliography, which give the basic literatu e not 
only for the Maya but for much of the New World. 

The scope of The Maya and their Neighbors extends far beyond the Maya to 
include relations of Middle American civilizations to the maize cultures of North 
and South America. The articles are arranged in four parts: I, The Background of 
the Maya, II, The Maya, III, The Northern Neighbors of the Maya, 1V, The Southern 
Neighbors of the Maya. 

The first article is by W. W. Howells, who postulates that American Indian race 
types are varieties of a basically Mongoloid type, in contrast to E. A. Hooton who, 
describing skeletons from the Cenote at Chichen Itz4 (in Part II), reiterates his 
hypothesis that Indians are hybrid, derived probably from several racial migrations. 
Following Oliver G. Ricketson’s very ample treatment of the basic physical factors 
of Middle America, Ralph Linton offers stimulating ideas on the importance of 
protein crops in native America and their relationship, through local geographical 
factors, to the development of various types of communities and cultures. 

One of the most substantial and important contributions of the volume is 
J. Alden Mason’s new classification of the languages of Middle America into 19 
stocks presented cartographically on an excellent tribal map by Frederick Johnson. 
Although Mason’s classification does not pretend to finality, his grouping of all but 
four stocks into four main Phyla, of which two—Hokan Siouan and Macro-Penutian 
—-have North American connections and one—Macro-Chibchan—South American 
connections, suggests further problems for linguistic and historical research. 

Of fourteen articles dealing with the Maya in Part II, eight were written by 
members of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, which has carried on abundant 
and varied research in this field for many years. Preoccupation is overwhelmingly 
with archaeology, at the expense of ethnology and post-contact history. The lone 
ethnological article, by Oliver La Farge, is a highly significant pioneering attempt to 
sketch Maya culture processes and periods of culture change since the conquest. 
E. A. Hooton describes skeletons from Chichen Itz4. The remaining articles are 
strictly archaeological, although A. V. Kidder, in summarizing work in the Maya 
Highland, not only stresses the need for seeking the elusive pre-archaic cultures, 
those primitive beginnings of Middle American civilization whose absence continues 
to plague anthropologists, but pleads the desirability of using the direct historical 
approach to the archaeology of the area. 


| 
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Of the other papers on the Maya, three deal with architecture. H. E. D. Pollock 
thoroughly reviews but does not give the results of architectural studies, past, pres- 
ent, and even future. An independent origin of the corbeled arch in Middle and 
South America is postulated by A. Ledyard Smith. A typical assemblage of mounds 
and structures found at various Maya sites is described by Robert Wauchope. 

Three papers deal with pottery: Robert E. Smith on types, periods, and dis- 
tributions of Peten pottery; Mary Butler on types and sequences of ceramics in the 
Alta Verapaz; John M. Longyear III on the occurrences and relationships of Copan 
pottery. 

Calendars are the subject of papers by Sylvanus G. Morley, E. Wyllys Andrews, 
and Herbert J. Spinden. Morley reviews the history of Maya epigraphy. Andrews 
reviews and rejects Spinden’s correlation of the Christian and Mayan calendars, 
points out that both inherent probabilities and the external evidence of archaeology 
favor the Goodman—Martinez Hernandez—Thompson correlation, but sees much 
plausibility in the Kreichgauer correlation. Spinden describes calendars used by the 
Mexican and Guatemalan neighbors of the Maya during the two or three centuries 
before the conquest. 

In an article in Part I, Clyde Kluckhohn contends that Maya studies lack an 
adequate conceptual basis and that, so far as they are directed toward anything 
beyond the immediate research task, their objective is, usually implicitly, that of a 
particularistic history rather than a generalizing science. Kluckhohn’s strictures are 
especially applicable to the articles of Part II. Although to identify and understand 
the complex interaction of the manifold factors that comprise the flow of history 
in any area is an indispensable task, there is evidently danger that even purely 
historica' understanding will suffer if the attempt to isolate these factors in their 
uniqueness is done with no thought of eventual scientific generalizing. In the Maya 
area, at least, one of the leading authorities, J. Eric Thompson, is compelled to de- 
plore the failure to correlate the findings of such specialties as architecture, ceramics, 
epigraphy, etc., to stress the need for investigating lay culture as well as the more 
spectacular hierarchic culture, and to state, “As long as this present tendency to 
specialization without a foundation of general knowledge continues, the prospects 
for the elucidation of Maya culture in its broadest sense . . . are not bright . . . and 
we of the present generation are in danger of evolving into technicians, not scholars, 
a retrogression from the standards set us by Tozzer and his generation” (p. 138). 
Would the many-sided attack on the Maya problem during recent years have yielded 
more significant interpretative results had a scientific objective been foremost? 

Part III, The Northern Neighbors of the Maya, covers the area from southern 
Mexico to the native horticultural tribes of the United States. George Vaillant 
undertakes to bring some order to the data of the entire Middle American area by 
sketching the main developmental patterns and periods. A paper by Eduardo 
Noguera describes excavations at Tehuacan which bear on Zapotec origins. Gordon 
F. Eckholm gives an able summary of northwestern Mexico, tracing the extension 
of Middle American culture up the west coast but offering only tentative suggestions 
as to its connections across a still unfilled gap with the Anasazi-Hohokan area of the 
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Southwest. The enormous temporal gap which separates the Folsom and Gypsum 
Cave peoples from the horticultural Basket Maker of the Southwest and which 
distresses several authors in this volume is discussed by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 
I must confess the conviction that this gap has become a bugbear of needless propor- 
tions because the problem of agricultural origins is confused with that of total New 
World sequences. The gap in North American sequences exists only for those who 
ignore finds like those at Signal Butte and in Great Basin caves, which show several 
periods between Folsom and Basker Maker; the problem of argicultural origins is 
something else. 

Three other articles in Part III treat special North American problems. J. O. 
Brew describes Mexican Spanish influence of the Pueblo during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, centering his interest on Awatovi. A strong case for late 
(post-1400 A.D.) Middle American cult influence on Middle Mississippi cultures is 
made by Philip Phillips. Carl Guthe sketches Mound cultures of the eastern United 
States. 

Part IV, The Southern Neighbors of the Maya, contains several notable articles. 
Wm. Duncan Strong emphasizes the necessity of more research in all fields of an- 
thropology in Central America if Middle American cultures are to be understood. 
Francis B. Richardson classifies monumental sculpture in Central America in terms 
of areas of Mexican and southern influence and suggests historical implications. 
Evidence of Lenca, Maya, Paya, and Mexican culture in the archaeology of the 
Ulua River, Honduras is traced by Dorothy Stone. 

Three articles relating Middle and South America are especially significant in 
view of the present tendency to push agricultural origins and with them perhaps the 
beginnings of civilization based on horticulture into South America. Samuel K. 
Lothrop shows that Mayan and Middle American cultures tended not to diffuse 
southward into Central America and suggests that traits common to cultures of 
Middle and South America were carried northward from the latter continent by 
far-flung, early Arawakan migrations and later by a more limited Chibchan migra- 
tion. Considering the evidence of religion on South and Middle American connec- 
tions, Philip A. Means concludes that any relationship must lie in simple, archaic 
cults, for the sophisticated religions of these areas have developed along divergent 
lines. Alfred Kidder II gives us an excellent summary of the evidence of South 
American penetrations in Middle America, including data of linguistics, archaeology, 
and ethnology of both the Andean and Tropical Forests areas. 

A final table correlates the most recent chronology of all the main New World 
maize cultures. 

JuLian H. STEWARD 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


A Sacred Almanac of the Aztecs, Tonalamatl of the Codex Borbonicus. GEORGE C. 
VAILLANT (22 pp., 18 pls. New York: Committee on Popular Publications, 
American Museum of Natural History, 1940). 


A long desired and decidedly welcome addition to Central American Codex 
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literature appears in Dr Vaillant’s editing of the Tonalamatl of the Codex Borboni- 
cus. 

In an informative four-page discussion Vaillant briefly mentions already existing 
interpretive works on the Codex Borbonicus and cites the facsimiles of the Codex 
previously published. After aptly differentiating the tonalpohualli from the tonal- 
amail, he gives the mechanics and function of the 260 day period. He lists the twenty 
gods or goddesses presiding over the twenty thirteen-day periods, the thirteen Lords 
of the Day and the thirteen birds associated with them, as well as the nine Lords of 
the Night and explains their significance and powers. 

The eighteen plates of the publication, as issued by the American Museum of 
Natural History, seem to be from photographs taken of the original Aztec Codex 
The upper left-hand square of each plate shows the god or goddess presiding over the 
corresponding thirteen-day period. He is accompanied by lesser deities and asso- 
ciated symbols. The first seven days of each thirteen-day period share the bottom 
horizontal row of squares with the Lords of the Night properly sequenced (reading 
from left to right). The remaining six days with the associated Lords of the Night 
appear in the inner vertical row (reading from bottom to top). The inner horizontal 
row and the outer vertical row present the thirteen Lords of the Day and the thir- 
teen birds. 

Based on the commentaries of Paso y Troncoso, Hamy, and Seler, Dr Vaillant 
gives an essentially brief descriptive, rather than interpretive, commentary on each 
plate. This seems to the reviewer to be a highly commendable feature of the presen- 
tation. The Lords of the Night, the Lords of the Day, and the associated birds of 
each plate are listed. The god or goddess and lesser divinities ruling over each 
thirteen-day period are identified. The symbols associated with the ruling figures are 
also located and identified. 

Intended primarily as an aid to students and teachers of Mexican archaeology, 
it admirably fulfills its purpose. Although the reproduction is not in colors (the in- 
accuracies of color in some reproductions make many of them of questionable value), 
it certainly compensates by being a publication accessible to the serious student of 
Codices and to the less amply endowed anthropology departments. It is to be hoped 
that Dr Vaillant and the American Museum will follow with other Codices as aptly 
selected and judiciously presented. 

CHARLES E. DIBBLE 
UnIveRsitTy OF UTAH 


Los Indios Kamarakotos Tribu Caribe de la Guayana Venezolana. GEORGE GaAy- 
LORD Simson. Traduccién de J. Villanueva-Ucalde. (Revista de Fomento, Afio 
III, nos. 22—25, pp. 197-660. Caracas: Servicio de Publicaciones, 1940). 

This monograph is by the paleontologist of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who, in company with his wife, Dr Anne Roe Simpson, accompanied the 
Venezuelan Government exploratory expedition to the Gran Sabana in 1939. It is 
the first systematic modern study of an Indian tribe from the practically unknown 
region of Venezuela south and east of the Orinoco. The exact length of time spent 
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with the tribe is not specified (‘“‘varia semanas,” p. 222), but apparently it did not 
extend over more than several weeks. Most of the information seems to have come 
from a single Spanish-speaking informant and interpreter, checked and amplified 
by personal observation. With the limitations implied by these conditions consid- 
ered, the work is a model of industry and sensible organization. Certainly it is 
most welcome in view of the paucity of reliable data from this region. 

Of the 460 odd pages of the work, 13 are taken up with territory and population, 
135 are given over to linguistics, 150 to material culture, 85 pages are devoted to 
“social culture’”’ including mythology and “‘character,’’ 21 pages go to accultura- 
tion, and 26 to physical anthropology. It is impossible to summarize the data in the 
space available here, and we shall mention only a few points. Linguistically the 
group is classified with the Central Carib or Roraima group and with the Arekuna 
subdivision. The Taulipang would thus appear to be the closest linguistic relatives. 
The Kamarakoto live in the general region of the upper drainage of the Coroni, and 
the investigations were centered on the central group of about 250 living in the 
valley of the Kamarata to the south of the Auy4n-tepui. The whole tribe does not 
exceed 500 in number. Until very recently these people have had no direct contact 
with whites and apparently the group is physically pure Indian. Houses are built in 
open savannah country, but the fields which supply the staple food are situated in 
nearby tongues of forest. Hunting, with bow and blowgun, is a favorite pastime of 
the men, but does not play a very important part in the economy. Fishing, on the 
other hand, is of more significance and fishing rights to specified portions of streams 
form one of the most jealously guarded types of household property. On the social 
side the Kamarakoto follow the general continental pattern of the Caribs, with lack 
of tribal organization and loose headman’s authority over the local settlement. 
Simpson gives a rather poorly organized kinship system which is compared with 
that given for the Macusi by Williams. 

Physical measurements had to be taken without the usual anthropometric in- 
struments. Head callipers were fashioned by the investigator from strips of gasoline 
tins. If it is true, as the investigator asserts, that such improvizations give accurate 
results to within one percent of true measurement, anthropometrists might save 
some money now being spent on expensive callibrated instruments. Fifteen ‘‘fully 
adult” males and fourteen females were measured, along with some immature in- 
dividuals. Mean stature for males is given as 160 cm. and for females 147 cm. Both 
sexes were, on the average, brachycephalic. 

The author attempts to collate his material with the literature on the Caribs 
of the Guianas. Unfortunately, he seems to be under the impression that Roth and 
Koch-Griinberg represent the last word on this area. Kirchoff on social organization, 
Andres on religion, Gillin on the Barama Caribs, for example, might have been con- 
sulted. Killip, Roark, A. C. Smith and others have pretty well cleared up the myster- 
ies of South American fish poisons, so that it is unnecessary to complain that such 
questions are in a chaotic condition with nothing new added since Roth’s summary 
(p. 405 ff.). The Bakairi are Caribs, I believe, despite the contrary statement on p. 
446. 
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In summary, the greatest contributions of this work are in linguistics, ecology, 
and material culture; the short discussion of acculturation and the future of the 
Kamarakotos is excellent as well. The short period in the field, lack of proper equip- 
ment, and incomplete coverage of the literature which, after all, is entirely outside 
the author’s own field, are sufficient excuses for such inadequacies as exist with 
respect to the treatment of social culture and physical anthropology. The present 
work undoubtedly represents a higher grade of accomplishment by a paleontologist 
in anthropology than most anthropologists could turn out in nonhuman paleontol- 
ogy and is a worthy contribution to the literature of South America. On the whole, 
the author and the Ministro de Fomento of Venezuela are to be congratulated. 
Joun GILLIN 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA AND ASIA 


The Work of the Gods in Tikopia, Vol. II. RayMonp Firtu. (Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 2, i, 188 pp., 5 pls., 4 plans. 7s 6d. Published for the London 
School of Economics and Political Science by Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 
London, 1940.) 


The continuance of this series, which makes available by photolithic reproduc- 
tion data of interest mainly to specialists, is a heartening sign that anthropology in 
Britain is not suspended by the war. This volume completes the unique account of a 
Polynesian annual cycle of religious rites that was begun in No. 1 of the series. The 
rites of the monsoon season, part of which took up Volume I, are here concluded, and 
rites of the trade-wind season described. 

The volume is almost entirely descriptive. The author explains: “In the study of 
Polynesian religion so much has been re-construction, so little the result of the actual 
observation of rites that a statement of the facts, in detail, has seemed to me to be 
the most imperative need.” Yet this mass of detail is full of illuminating suggestions 
for comparative study. Thus the first rite described is the fono, best known in its 
Samoan form as a governing council, but here a set speech formerly recited once a 
year in the interests of good husbandry and righteousness, and suggesting what 
seemed to these people the most essential rules of conduct. Similarly, the full de- 
scription of sacred dances and that of the ritual extraction of turmeric supplement 
the comparatively sketchy record of these activities from other parts of Polynesia. 
Although interpretation is kept to a minimum, there is enough of it to clarify what 
otherwise would be a bewildering catalog. Excellent use is made of occasional inci- 
dents in which opinions differed, or something went wrong, to reveal meanings and 
attitudes. 

The conclusions, taking up only a page and a half, suggest that minute differ- 
ences in procedure are significant not so much as variants of a hypothetical proto- 
type, but “in relation to difference in rank, social standing, individual interests and 
even character and personality.”’ Two of the premises of Tikopia religion are stressed. 
“The most fundamental is the existence of a set of invisible beings, ancestors and 
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spirits who may be called deities.’’ Their character, anthropomorphic in a distinctly 
Polynesian way, is suggested in a few sentences. A second basic premise is the con- 
cept of manu, a variant of the familiar mana. In Tikopia, Firth finds manu “‘is not 
the figment of anthropological theory, a vague concept of impersonal power; nor 
is it simply the mainspring of magic, as opposed to religion. ... In its broadest form 
it is the correlate of any belief that human efforts, unaided, are insufficient for suc- 
cess; that there is an unknown factor in the equation between men and nature. But 
it is not the principle of success in abstract form; it is the concrete manifestation of 
the results.’’ This seems to deserve fuller explanation. If the kind and degree of ab- 
straction involved could be clearly defined, it might light up dark recesses in primi- 
tive religion and, for that matter, semantics. 

Explanation may be forthcoming in a later interpretive work. Problems explic- 
itly left for treatment elsewhere are “the analysis of Tikopia formulae and their 
imagery; the inadequacy of commonly accepted criteria for drawing a distinction 
between magic and religion’’; and “‘the relation between past and present which is 
expressed in myths, formulae and rites.”’ 

The twelve photographs are well taken and well reproduced. Most of them are 
unique in that they show Polynesians in the act of performing their rites. Since this 
book will be used mainly for reference, an index, or failing that, a more detailed 
table of contents would have been helpful 


Epwin G. Burrows 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


The Naked Nagas. CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. (ix, 243 pp., 38 pls., 1 map, 
15 shillings. London: Methuen and Co., 1939.) 


The author has written a popular book of his field work among the Nagas. He 
has selected the more colorful and sensational parts of his material on half a dozen 
Naga tribes located on the crests dividing the drainage systems of the Irrawady and 
Brahmaputra rivers. The volume suggests itself as excellent supplementary reading 
for undergraduate students. The book, however, is more than merely entertaining. 
It is rich with intimate and careful observations which are woven skillfully into a 
running narrative. The professional ethnographer will find much that is suggestive; 
in addition he will find details not usually given in more formal cultural descriptions. 

The more material which appears on the Nagas, the more apparent become their 
similarities to some of those other inland Oceanic Mongoloids of the southeastern 
Asiatic archipelagoes like the Itugao and Toradja. It is to be hoped that both Mr 
Fiirer-Haimendorf and Mr M. J. Mills will continue to publish their obviously rich 
field of data on the Naga tribes. 


Cora Du Bois 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Arts and Man. Raymonp S. Stires (872 pp., 640 figs., $4.50. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1940.) 


The mass of laboriously collected material in pre-Columbian research and the 
growing emphasis placed on its artistic aspects are beginning to show results. The 
new book by Professor Stites of Antioch College, a general survey of the history of 
art, includes in two instances pages on the artistic products of prehistoric America. 
For this reason its review here was proposed. 

The principle of the work is revealed in the esthetico-philosophical structure 
into which the entire material is fitted. Discussions of music, dance and literature 
are included, widening the scope to almost intractable proportions. It is to Professor 
Stites’s credit that he undertook the difficult task of presenting the general reading 
public with an original American art history of such dimensions. 

Pre-Columbian America first appears in the chapters, Arts in the Hunting Age 
and The Arts of Agricultural Man. Blanket and basket weaving methods of the 
Southwest are illustrated and a Mesa Verde II-III mug is compared with Austrian, 
Cretan and Greek neolithic pottery. An early Greek and a Shang vessel are brought 
together with a pre-Columbian tripod from Costa Rica. Primitive Asiatic, African 
and American musical instruments are grouped on another plate; a late Aztec drum 
(captioned ‘““Mayan’’), a Peruvian syrinx and whistle, and a Sioux Indian drum 
represent our continent. The Navaho hogan is coupled with Etrurian and Trojan 
prehistoric dwellings, and photographs of the kiva at Aztec, New Mexico, and the 
Cliff Palace (incorrectly captioned ‘‘Spruce Tree House’”’) of Mesa Verde, demon- 
strate building types from ancient America. In the same chapter late Pueblo Indian 
jars are used to demonstrate the slow development of pottery forms in certain re- 
gions, and the therapeutic value of art as recognized by primitive man is brought out 
in a discussion of Navaho sand-painting. On page 67 we read: 


Primitive dance drama begins along with poetry and song. Not content with their tem- 
poral veneration of the Black Snake, the group may bring together a long mound of earth, 
such as the Ohio Serpent Mound. The circle of the arts is then complete; the ceremony has 
become a monumental religious edifice. 


The parallel treatment of the arts of various cultures and a certain amount of 
psychological interpretation is often stimulating. However, therein lies a grave 
danger. The ambition to bring parallels and to show influences becomes a working 
method, which has been overplayed by certain German schools of thought, so that 
in the end, not the highlights of a civilization are presented but the best examples 
obtainable for a series of parallels. 

This weakness is particularly apparent in Chapter XIX, The Art of the Ameri- 
cans, where about seven pages and ten plates are devoted to Prehistoric Origins of 
American Design. Here not only the antiquity of man in America is reduced, but the 
originality of his civilization is also attacked. Stites presents the matter in a nut- 
shell (page 776): 
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American archaeologists persist, as the ethnologists did for many years before them, in 
trying to interpret all Indian design in terms of a wholly indigenous development, pointing to 
the great divergence of styles as against any single Asiatic origin. European ethnologists and 
archaeologists explain this divergence by pointing out that as in historic times there have been 
several well-known instances of boats and canoes being carried by the Japanese current down 
the west coast of America, so probably at various times in the last three thousand years small 
groups of people from Polynesia, Indo-China, China, Korea, and Mongolia reached the Ameri 
can shores by the water route. These brought a few designed articles, with various techniques 
like bronze casting, pottery inlaying, and wood carving, as well as their Asiatic customs and 
gods. The earliest and most obviously Asiatic designs disappeared because carried by people 
who, like the present-day Indian tribes of the Northwest coast, carved their totem poles, 
great war canoes, thrones, and chests in wood, which disintegrated in the moist climate of the 
tropics. 

Some European scholars suggest definite cultural influences from China, pointing to the 
fact that Shih Huang Ti, the Ts’in emperor who built the Great Wall of China, sent expedi- 
tions across the eastern sea for the drug of immortality 
(All italics are the reviewer’s.) 


Thus Stites would erase in a few sentences all the results of the last thirty years 
of pre-Columbian research. It is a picturesque explanation that the various tech- 
niques of all the applied arts of pre-Columbian America were imported, ready made, 
but even his own text contradicts this in the next sentence. 

There are regrettably few serious European scholars of the subject today, and 
most of them work in close cooperation with American institutions. Only a handful 
of those remain who ride their hobbies among the pre-Columbian cultures, investing 
them with the figments of their own idées fixes, survivors of an epoch when inac 
curate drawings and preconceived ideas formed the basis for the statements of 
persons who never were in the respective fields. It would appear that the Europeans 
to whom Stites refers are sinologists, and his placing of their authority above that 
of the americanists as regards the American field is rather arbitrary. Certainly the 
excellent authors mentioned in Stites’s bibliography: T. A. Joyce, J. Eric Thompson, 
George C. Vaillant, did not give him the slightest encouragement in his theoreti- 
zieren. Stites would not have ventured into such combinations in connection with 
the early civilizations of China, India, Mesopotamia or Egypt. He does not seem 
to realize that accumulated knowledge today has put American archaeology also 
on a firm footing. 

Stites’s connection of Asiatic philosophical religious concepts with prehistoric 
American rites is already from the point of view of chronology unsound. A chart at 
the end of the book titled, Jnterdependence of Cultural Styles, shows Indus and Mel- 
anesian temples from which lines lead to “‘Olmecan, Old Mayan, New Mayan, 
Aztecan, Pueblan” structures. There are also marks of superficial checking of 
sources. The temple at Mitla is described as ‘“‘Late Mayan,” and Kukulcan is con- 
stantly referred to as “the Maya god, Quetzalcoatl.”’ It is dismaying to meet such 
expressions as  ziggurat,” “pagoda,” and “sky-temple’’, with their Eastern connota 
tion, used in relation to the ancient American field, when the nomenclature of pre 
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Columbian archaeology seemed finally to have been liberated from most of its 
fantasy-words. 

We are informed that the quality of the esthetic production slowly degenerated 
in the first two or three hundred years of the first millennium A.D., and Stites con- 
cludes (page 781): 

Surveying indigenous American culture, one becomes convinced that Asiatic influences 
which may have contributed to its rapid flowering at the time of Christ were either so small 
or the native American primitivism was so great, that humanistic characteristics soon became 
lost in a jungle of primitive geometric designs. In the later Mayan, Inca, and Aztec art any 
foreign influences had practically disappeared, transformed into designs only quasi-Oriental 
and distinctively American. 


Thus the Inca fortress at Pizac, the Castillo at Chichen-Itza, Xochicalco on the 
Mexican high plateau and the Cliff Palace at Mesa Verde are all products of deeply 
degenerate cultures and with them, the masterpieces of pre-Columbian sculpture, 
pottery, weaving and metal-work. The fecund Japanese current seems to have 
ceased functioning after all. 

All this is especially regrettable as in the other balance of the scale, we have 
some sincerely enthusiastic and competent appraisals. Stites notes the fine brush- 
work and balanced spacing of Maya painted pottery, and emphasizes the natural- 
ness of pose and the sense of perspective in the Piedras Negras lintel 3. He remarks 
on the sensitive modeling of the Copan Maize God where the blend of “decorative 
character and human picturization indicates the highest degree of mastery achieved 
in the sculptor’s art.” 

Moving on to the post-Columbian period, we should have expected at least one 
picture of the adobe architecture of the Southwest and one of the Californian mis- 
sions. Only a small church portal from Peru is shown, and one ornamental design 
from Mexico. The Churrigueresque style which in America developed into much 
more than a reflection of Spanish Baroque might have received more meritable 
treatment at the hands of an American. After all, European architectural styles have 
been treated in many previous books and it would have been to the advantage of 
this work, had the writer concentrated more on those fields which were less explored 
before him. 

Professor Stites has assembled an immense amount of excellent material for his 
872 pages, through many years of obviously arduous work. His illustrations are 
often new, unusual and much to the point. Since a book of such encyclopaedic di- 
mensions does not appear every year, it is lamentable that the author did not scruti- 
nize more closely the material from the pre-Columbian field. The average reader is 
again seriously misled on the subject, when sound information and rich data could 
easily have been amassed through the always helpful cooperation of American 
archaeological institutions. 

PAL KELEMEN 
NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
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National Unity and Disunity, GEorGE KinGsLey Zipr (408 pp., 32 figs. $3.50. The 
Principia Press, 1941). 


This is a remarkable book. Not the least circumstance worthy of remark is that 
the author is a philologist by training. But the first chapter of the book is entitled 
The Sizes of Communities as a Measure of Social Organization and the last Cultural 
Drives. And there is plenty of internal evidence that Zipf is no complete tyro in the 
fields of economics, history, psychology, sociology, statistics, and anthropology. 
Indeed he had to have some varying measure of control over aspects of the litera- 
ture of all of them to write this book. In short, Zipf’s work is a major assault upon 
that intellectual celibacy which Whitehead has proclaimed as the besetting sin of 
scholarship in recent times. The fact that Zipf does not have a trade union card as 
an anthropologist should not prevent anthropoiogists from reading his book. After 
all is Warner an anthropologist or a sociologist? Is Dollard an anthropologist (which 
he is by status) or a sociologist (which he is by doctoral degree) or a psychoanalyst 
(which he is by training and practice) or a social psychologist (which is the dis- 
ciplinary rubric under which the substance of most of his writings would be con- 
ventionally classified)? The efforts of all of these men (and of many others publishing 
today) represent a fruitful convergence and an irrefutable demonstration of the 
fallacies of “‘the economic man,” “the political man’’ etc., a conceptual heritage from 
the eighteenth century which still lurks in the thinking of many of us. 

The content of National Unity and Disunity falls, I think, into two fairly sharply 
separable categories about which quite distinct classes of judgments must be made. 
The first category includes empirical data (population and income statistics) and 
the proof that toa perfectly amazing degree there is an orderliness in many of these 
sets of data which may be expressed in a very simple and mathematical fashion. 
The second category encompasses inferences from the principle of the generalized 
harmonic series which are valid only if one accepts all, or most, of a series of postu- 
lates dealing with the motivations of human behavior and processes of production, 
distribution, and consumption. It will be convenient, therefore, to disentangle the 
statements we make about these two distinct aspects of the book. 

Zipf shows that, to an approximation of astonishing consistency, the relation- 
ship, according to the census of 1930, between the rank and size of all communities 
in the United States containing more than 2500 inhabitants follows this distribu- 
tional formula: 1, 3, 3,3,4,..., 1/n. Further, the incomes received in the United 
States in 1929 by individuals and corporations tend likewise to be distributed ac- 
cording to this same pattern. Data from other periods in American history and from 
other countries at various epochs are presented and examined. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, Zipf’s conclusions as to why in a given case the data conform to greater or 
lesser extent to the basic formula are not, as Zipf admits, equally convincing. Some- 
times one or more other “‘explanations’’ would seem equally plausible. But so long 
as the author remains close to the data which are his fundamental point of depar- 
ture, his discussion compels close attention and respect. 


Those anthropologists whose careers have been largely devoted, in John Pro- 
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vinse’s phrase, “to an unflagging program of exception hunting’? would do well to 
face the facts of this book. They would also do well to ponder more than casually 
the circumstance that Zipf’s empirical studies in linguistics led directly to these 
later investigations. It is no “accident’”’ that the writer of this book is a linguist. 
Students of human behavior, including anthropologists, have for at least a century 
been stimulated and reinforced in their search for uniformities by the results of 
linguistic science. In an enumeration of the outstanding nineteenth century bodies 
of knowledge which molded the ideas of adolescent anthropology comparative 
philology would certainly have to be included. The greatest contribution of National 
Unity and Disunity is precisely the proof that such prediction is also possible in 
certain non-linguistic sectors of human activity. 

The reviewer does not wish to imply that he considers the theoretical portion of 
the book worthless. On the contrary, the notion of a system in disturbed equilibrium 
as being polarized (p. 176) seems a very fruitful one. The working hypothesis that 
the behavior of groups of human beings tends to keep the expenditure of energy in 
the attainment of objectives at a minimum likewise strikes me as useful. Some new 
concepts, such as that of “striation”’, 1 found attractive. In short, I learned a good 
deal from a careful reading of the less documented and more discursive parts of the 
book. But, on the whole, I think they can be regarded in about the same light as an 
article on The World as I Find It by an intelligent and learned writer in, say, The 
New Republic. The strictly empirical portion of National Unity and Disunity must 
be taken much more seriously. While not convinced of every interpretation which 
Zipf offers of the departure of certain constellations of data from his generalized 
harmonic series, the reviewer does believe that Zipf’s analysis of his facts does give 
a quantitative demonstration that “the old order is over.” 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A SOCIO-CULTURAL INTERPRETATION OF THE PEYOTE CULT 

Nativistic movements among the North American Indians have emerged from 
the cultural disorganization which the aboriginal groups experienced under the im- 
pact of the white culture. They were attempts, in the face of pervasive cultural 
disorganization, to restore to their adherents a stable orientation, a sense of satis- 
faction and meaningfulness in life. The Ghost Dance Movements of 1870 and 1890, 
for example, sought to do so by messianic prophecy of a millennium where the 
aboriginal way of life would again prevail. They furnished an escape from the cul- 
tural impasse that the tribes faced. In 1870, the Ghost Dance diffused from the 
North Paiute of Nevada to California, where disorganization prevailed; it did not 
spread among the Plains Indians. In 1890, when the Plains Indian culture was 
crumbling, the Ghost Dance spread again, and again from the Paiute, but this time 
it was taken up only on the Plains. Among the Klamath, Nash has shown, the 
Ghost Dance of 1870 was adopted in different degrees, its acceptance being directly 
correlated with what he calls the degree of “deprivation,” i.e., the amount of cul- 
tural disorganization.' It is my present aim to point out the significance of this 
variable for comprehension of the diffusion of the Peyote cult and to show the con- 
nection between the Peyote cult and the collapse of the Ghost Dance. 

Use of peyote among the natives of Mexico was reported as early as 1569.* 
Among the Mexicans, peyotism centered around the tribal shaman: it was considered 
a potent ally in his pursuit of the tribal welfare.* Not until the nineteenth century, 
however, did peyote diffuse northward. About 1870, the Mescalero were using it, 
in a manner which was “truly transitional’ between the Mexican and the Plains 
Indian. In the eighties, the Kiowa and Comanche initiated the tribal and ceremonial 
use of peyote; and they were the chief sources for its dissemination in the Plains 
area. After 1890, its spread was extensive and rapid: whereas previously it had been 
limited to five or six tribes north of the Rio Grande, in the following thirty-four 
years it was carried to some thirty additional tribes.* 

Thus, the Peyote cult as a significant nativistic movement came in approximate 
temporal succession to the Ghost Dance of 1890. The Ghost Dance movement col 


' Factual substantiation for the analysis which is advanced in this synoptic statement 
may be found in Kroeber, Lesser, Mooney (1), and Nash. Detailed corroboration is contained 
in the author’s study of messianic movements forthcoming in the American Sociological Re- 
view. 

? Macleod, pp. 528 ff. Mooney (2), in the earliest report of the ceremonial use of peyote 
by the Plains Indians, asserted that peyote had probably always been used by the inhabitants 
of the region where it grows, that is, northern Mexico and southern Texas. 

My concern with peyote is, for present purposes, highly selective. An inclusive discussion 
may be found in LaBarre. * LaBarre, p. 39, p. 42 

‘ Shonle. As LaBarre points out, peyote was introduced in the eighties but became vigor 
ous enough to attract attention only after 1890. Therefore, his data and Shonle’s supplement 
each other, despite the apparent time-difference. 
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lapsed because its prophecies had not been fulfilled and because, its doctrine being 
passively anti-white, it was construed as a threat to white supremacy. Indeed, it had 
even become adventitiously connected with the “Sioux outbreak”’ of 1890, and the 
government agents on the reservations were ordered to exterminate it.’ The cultural 
disorganization of the Plains groups still existed, however; and it was this which 
facilitated the acceptance of the Peyote cult. The doctrine of the Peyote cult was 
peaceful, in no way did it threaten the white culture. The essential orientation 
crystallized around passive acceptance, resignation, around cenciliation and com- 
promise with the existing world. It called for renunciation of mundane aspirations 
and for maintenance of “‘a loftier spiritual realm which it is beyond the reach of the 
whites to destroy.’ Peyote, like the Ghost Dance, transcended tribal boundaries.’ 
It took advantage of the new sympathetic attitudes among the tribal units, atti- 
tudes stemming from the destruction of the old tribal animosities by the reservation 
system. Peyote is spoken of as “the Indian Religion.”” The Ghost Dance had also 
stimulated friendly inter-tribal contacts; it had created channels along which the 
Peyote cult could flow all over the Plains. 

Connections between the Ghost Dance and the Peyote cult, mediated through 
particular individuals, in some cases were quite direct. Frank White, the Pawnee 
Ghost Dance prophet, became an ardent devotee of the new cult.* John Wilson, per- 
haps the most important figure in the Peyote cult, was a leader of the Ghost Dance 
among the Caddo.*® A Kiowa named Baigya had a revelation in 1888 on the authority 
of which he predicted that a great whirlwind would come in the Spring, followed by 
a four-day prairie fire that would destroy all the whites and restore the buffalo and 
the old Indian life. When the catastrophe was not realized, his adherents lost faith 
and turned to Peyote. He and his disciples, of course, strongly opposed the innova- 
tion. 

The Ghost Dance and the Peyote cult, then, may in part be understood as al- 
ternative responses to a similar socio-cultural constellation. As such a response, the 
Peyote cult performs certain important adaptive functions. On those whom it 
honors with leadership, it bestows prestige and status, serving as a path to social 
advancement. Public confession of sins in Peyote ceremonies is at once a mechanism 
for the dissolution of individual anxieties and a mode of social control. Like the old 
buffalo societies of the Teton Sioux, the cult can become a focus of tribal ceremonial 
and social activity. This interpretation, however, does not pretend to exhaust the 
possible understanding of these phenomena. It does not preclude the necessity for 
understanding the particular cultural patterns to which peyotism diffused and trac- 


5 Mooney (1), p. 888. 

6 Petrullo, p. 1. Thus, the Peyote cult is even more “autistic” than the Ghost Dance. 
See, Lasswell. 

7 Both Petrullo and LaBarre have pointed out that any Indian is welcome to any meeting 
of the Peyote Cult. See LaBarre, p. 60, for a description of the diverse tribal origins of the 
Indians attending meetings for which he has accurate information. 5 Lesser, p. 118. 
® LaBarre, Appendix 7, pp. 161 ff. Wilson’s tribal origin is uncertain; Petrullo “attributes” 
him to the Delaware. 
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ing their influence in the process of its assimilation.’ It does indicate the socio- 
cultural situation from which the Peyote cult was precipitated. 

An opportunity for the further testing of this hypothesis exists among the 
Navaho. Although they have known about it for at least two generations, the Nav- 
aho have had recourse to Peyote only recently, under the impulsion of the in- 
cipient cultural disorganization that is now affecting them. Further research should 
seek to answer the following questions, among others: Do the leaders of the new cult 
come from among the old elite? What satisfactions accrue to its adherents? In what 
ways does the cult help the group adjust, contribute to its stability? 
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© See Opler, for a detailed study of this kind. To take another specific example, there 
may or may not be some relation between the importance of the vision in Plains culture and the 
Peyote cult. Shonle, for example, thinks there is. Petrullo criticizes the theory that Peyote is 
a substitute for the fasting and self-torture employed by the Plains Indian seeking a vision. 
I should say that the vision is an important element in the culture to which Peyote was as- 
similated, and, as such, exerted its influence, but that this cannot explain the particular occa- 
sion of the widespread diffusion of Peyote. 
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THE GOURD LAMP AMONG THE VIRGINIA INDIANS 


Among the writers of monographs in fields of research involving reference to 
previous publications in the topics treated, I do not believe that there are many who 
discover the kind of omission of which I now confess myself guilty. The instance is 
the following. In a recent study (Gourds of the Southeastern Indians, The New Eng- 
land Gourd Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 1941) I listed some thirty- 
five traits and functions served by gourds among netive groups from the Powhatan 
area of Virginia to the tribes of the Lower Mississippi. The uses of /agenaria gourds 
were described, illustrated and discussed in their relations to other container de- 
vices, pottery, birch bark, elm bark, in the earlier and later levels of native economy. 
In the series of uses described, the function of the gourd as a chamber for a kind of 
lamp known among the Indians of Tidewater Virginia escaped inclusion. The occa- 
sion which brought this oversight to my belated attention arose during a recent trip 
to the Rappahannock decendants of King and Queen and Caroline Counties, Vir- 
ginia, in connection with the work in ethno-ecology being carried on by a group of 
graduate students of the University of Pennsylvania. Happening to refer to some 
material on Rappahannock history published fifteen years ago in one of my own 
papers (The Rappahannock Indians of Virginia, Indian Notes and Monographs, 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1925) 
my eyes fell upon the following passage: 


Old Sam Nelson, in offering reminiscences of early days, says that the huts were lighted by 
means of “fatwood,” splinters of the heart of pine containing the pitch, stuck into a gourd 
bowl partly filled with clay. As these flambeaux burned down, they were replaced by others, 
and there was no danger of anything taking fire, in view of the protection afforded by the 
clay (op. cit. p. 54). 


Amazement was followed by chagrin. I had only just completed the review of a 
book by a trained ethno-historian in which attention was called to his omission of 
some pertinent references in the makeup of his text. Having the opportunity at my 
elbow to make further inquiry among the people present concerning this interesting, 
important and possibly aboriginal illuminating device I seized it. The elder members 
of the group present were well aware of its construction and use. A specimen was 
made straightway and used on the successive nights of our investigation as a demon- 
stration of its quality and operation. 

The following notes are accordingly presented at this late time to cover the omis- 
sion in the monograph cited and to amplify the brief reference made to the gourd 
lamp in report of 1925. The data given now refer to the same people, the Rappa- 
hannock. 


The gourd lamp was in occasional use in the settlements of the Rappahannock up until the 
close of the last century. The present Chief Otho Nelson (59 years old) and his contemporary 
generation remember having seen it used by some of the families dwelling in slab or log houses 
with mud and stick chimneys. Located miles from the railroad, accessible then only over the 
sand roads and fords of the Virginia upland coastal plain, they lived under conditions which 
provided them with few manufactured objects, and things were home-made out of materials 
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close at hand as dictated by tradition. Their economic independence was noteworthy in an 
area and among a people noted in the descriptions of the state as one of the most “primitive” 
in the east. Similar conditions still prevail to a certain degree, to the credit of a community 
still characterized by traits of self-reliance, character and resourcefulness in industry. The 
gourd lamp is known in the old English vernacular of the Rappahannock folk as “torch- 
alighted.” It consists of a gourd of medium size (specimen 54”3%") filled to the brim with 
clayey earth taken from a “clay-gall” (an outcrop of clay from the sub-soil). A deep indentation 
is made in the center of the clay filling, into which are thrust according to size, two, three or, 


Fig. 1. Gourd Lamp. A gourd filled with clay (or sand) with a hole open in the center in 
which is inserted some resin-filled pine splinters (“torch alighted”) to be burned for illumination 
of cabin or camp. Specimen made and used by Chief Otho Nelson (April 1941) 


more slivers of “fatwood.” Fatwood is that portion of the trunk of the yellow pine (Pinus 
echinata) left in a stump which has been cut off about a foot above the ground. The resin ac 

cumulates in such a stump, saturating its stub to a degree which makes it highly inflammable 
Fatwood may be ignited by contact with a flame as small as that of a match. The slivers of 
fatwood are renewed as they burn down for as long a time as the “lamp” needs to remain 
lighted. A supply of the splinters is kept on hand in most of the Indian as well as backwoods 
homes throughout the region. A fist-full of them will provide illumination for an entire evening 
such as is known among people who are not by nature nocturnal. The splinters, however, vary 
in the qualities of their resinous content. The gourd lamp sheds a glorious flare over the sur- 
roundings of the house-yard or in a room in lieu of other illumination. The informants say that 
formerly in hot weather such a lamp was placed in the open fireplace in the evenings for lighting, 
when the fire itself would have been too hot in the house. In the hand it is carried from place to 
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place and set down where its light is wanted. Its weight prevents it from overturning, and it 
does not blow out easily in the wind. The gourd lamp demonstrated its serviceability during 
many evening conferences with informants on the occasion mentioned. Remindful of olden 
times, it shed not only its light but its influence on the personalities of the Rappahannock men 
squatted around it, inducing them to relate anecdotes of their earlier life, fables and folklore. 
Chief Otho Nelson himself reflectively remarked one evening while enjoying the atmosphere 
of the occasion, how the burning splinters of fatwood seemed to him like the life of a man, be- 
ginning in a small flicker, reaching its maximum of full strength, then crumbling in ashes, to 
be replaced by another. A photograph made on one of these meetings showing the gourd lamp 
and its flame at the maximum is shown herewith. (Fig. 1.) 


I would only call attention to the possibilities offered by this addition to our 
knowledge of the gourd, clay and fatwood illuminating device here and elsewhere in 
the south where gourds are grown and used natively. As yet I have not found refer- 
ence precisely to this form of lamp among the early narratives of the region. It will 
undoubtedly disclose itself upon inquiry among other tribes of the Southeast in some 
form or another. Whether or not it will appear in a form where a clay bowl is sub- 
stituted for the gourd bowl remains to be learned. I trust that my oversight has been 


atoned for. 
FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NATIVE ART OF THE CHIPPEWA* 

No subject is more universal than art throughout the ages for it contains the love 
of beauty and the desire to express beauty that are common to all humanity—it is 
only the form of expression that varies in different races and eras. 

The American Indians were surrounded by the beauty of nature and they re- 
acted to it more than we realize. A Papago Indian, speaking of the lovely scenery in 
that region, said, ‘‘Nature was the only joy the old Indians had.” Each tribe ex- 
pressed its art instinct in the material that was available in the region where they 
lived, and the native art of the Chippewa was connected with the birchtree which, 
they say, was the gift of Winbojo to the tribe. 

The bark of the white birch can be separated into layers. In the spring the bark 
is soft and the inner layers are like soft tissue paper, and the form of Chippewa art 
which I will mention first is the birchbark transparency. This was made of very thin 
bark, indented with the teeth in various patterns. The bark was folded, and the 
biting was done along the edge of the fold, then the bark was opened and refolded, 
this being repeated many times until the pattern was finished. When opened, the 
surface of the bark was the background and the toothmarks made the design. The 
marks were made with the eye-teeth and the “side-teeth.’’ Some marks were like 
the prick of an awl while other marks were made by moving or twisting the bark 
between the teeth—there was a definite technique in the work and no tool was 
used, only the human teeth. It was not unusual for 12 thicknesses of bark to be in- 


* Read at Annual Meeting of the Central States Branch at Minneapolis, Minn., May 
9-10, 1941 
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dented at a time, and one specimen was examined in which 24 thicknesses of bark 
had been indented at a time, yet the marks on every part of the pattern were uni- 
form and clear. These transparencies were like little etchings. A woman kept them 
in a folded piece of birchbark, like a little portfolio, which she could tuck among her 
personal belongings when the camp was moved. She took pride in them and showed 
them to her friends. They had no use, and were not connected with religion or 
magic, and they had no symbolism—they did not have any of the seriousness that 
we often regard as part of everything Indian. The late William H. Holmes said these 
transparencies were the only examples of “art for art’s sake” that he knew among the 
American Indians. 

The birchbark transparency, according to my oldest informants, probably began 
in the maple sugar camp. The people were in the woods and the bark of the birch- 
trees was soft and fresh. The women sat in the wigwam after the work of the day 
was done and made these little transparencies, holding them up to the light of the 
fire for their friends to see. Such an atmosphere would be favorable to the develop- 
ment of this gentle, primitive art. 

I collected more than 200 examples of this art in northern Minnesota and south- 
ern Canada, the informants being old women, as this was woman’s work. The infor- 
mation dates back about a century, as many of the informants were more than 
eighty years old and the work was done more than twenty years ago. Schoolcraft 
and one other early writer mention the art but it did not come to the attention of 
traders and exploreres. The transparencies were generally less than three inches 
square, or on strips of bark somewhat longer, and the patterns were geometric, 
abstract, or conventionalized natural forms, like roses and stars, and there were 
some animals and Indians in the “running patterns.” A woman never copied one 
pattern from another—it was original work, and a peculiarity was that the pattern 
was clear in the mind of the worker before she made the first fold. She said that she 
knew how the finished work would look before she began to work—there was no 
experiment in it. Some women of middle age undertook to make transparencies, as 
they had seen the older women fold and bite the bark, but they lacked the mental 
concept and their work was not art. They went by the trial-and-error method and 
nibbled two or three lines apparently on the supposition that if one line was not 
right another might be, the general idea being that if their intentions were good 
everything would come out right. The result gave an appearance that the bark had 
been gnawed, though there was a resemblance to a wild rose, or similar form. The 
old, clear thinking had gone, and nothing can take its place. 

Another form of native art in birchbark was done with a fishbone and a knife 
or other sharp edge. The Indians pricked holes in birchbark with a stiff fishbone and 
then cut between the holes, producing a pattern. Mrs Mary English, sister of Wil- 
liam Warren the historian of the Chippewa, saw this done when she was young. 
The patterns were rather angular, but zigzag outlines made in this way were used 
as patterns on moccasin cuffs, when beads were available. 

The advent of scissors created a new form of Chippewa art in birchbark—the 
cutting of little pictures, or silhouettes, and the Indian women kept these as they 
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did the birchbark transparencies. Like the former, these had no use and were made 
only for pleasure—they were “art-objects” in our use of the term. The designs 
ranged from simple patterns like teepees and stars to an Indian sitting on the ground 
and smoking a long pipe, or a likeness of the thunderbird. The fancy was free in 
cutting these pictures. The women also cut conventional flowers and leaves, often 
changing the curves to straight lines. Such patterns are interpretations of natural 
forms and may be regarded as art. The old Chippewa say that such patterns, in 
their beadwork, came after the geometric patterns and before the modern floral 
patterns which imitate nature. The little cut-out patterns were used on the front- 
pieces of moccasins. The Indian woman laid the birchbark pattern on the buckskin 
or velvet and outlined it with flour paste, then sewed one row of white beads on the 
outline, when she had more beads she outlined the pattern with two rows of beads. 
(Examples of these and of the transparencies have been placed in the U. S. National 
and other museums.) 

When beads became abundant, in all colors, the Chippewa women used them in 
masses. Turning from the interpretation of nature they began to imitate nature, and 
when that is done art always declines. The women began to gather grape leaves and 
maple leaves, press them and use them for patterns. They arranged these in all sorts 
of ways, perhaps having grapes and bluebells grow on the same stem. The graceful 
tendrils that the old artists put in their beadwork disappeared and the women used 
a solid background of beads, which did not have the same effect as the old use of 
black velvet. The space-filling was a matter of experiment and the pattern lacked co- 
hesion. The worker did not see the finished pattern in her mind before she began to 
work—it was not an expression. In the old days an Indian woman could carry in her 
mind the design of a bag about fifteen inches square, with a geometric pattern that 
centered in the middle, extended out to the corners and had a border around the 
whole. She could count the beads so the pattern would come out even, without an 
error. She scorned a “pattern to look at.’’ Such workers conventionalized many nat- 
ural forms—lI saw a smaller bag with the claws of the crawfish cleverly worked into 
the pattern, in a conventional form. 

Porcupine-quill work on birchbark is decorative, and birchbark was used for all 
forms of picture-writing, including illustrations for stories, maps, letters, records, 
histories, and the songs of the Grand Medicine Lodge. Many of the old containers 
were artistic in outline and decoration. As the Indians said, the birchtree was the 
best gift of Winabojo to the Chippewa. 

In the field of applied design, the Chippewa had some interesting customs. A 
man might have the symbol of his dream woven in his headband, such as a star or a 
rainbow. Thus he might let the world know that he had dreamed of a star or a rain- 
bow and trusted to its help in emergency, but the actual story of the dream remained 
his secret. Or a man might use the outline of his clan-animal on some of his belong- 
ings, if he desired. 

An Indian woman made a sampler, showing the simple borders that they used in 
their early beadwork, and explained that she thought these developed from the in- 
terrupted line—a few beads and then a blank space of the same length. Next came 
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the zigzag, and these were combined in various ways, together with the “round dot”’ 
which was an early unit of design. A familiar pattern is called the “Otter Tail’ and 
consists of a row of Xs interspersed with parallel lines. The Chippewa said they se- 
cured this from the Otter Tail band, from whom its name was derived. Strangely, I 
saw the same pattern, in cross-stitch, on a towel that was made in the interior of 
China. 

All true art is free from self-consciousness. The Chippewa woman beside the 
wigwam fire with her pieces of birchbark was expressing herself. The little trans- 
parencies and free-hand cuttings had no commercial value and have no commercial 
possibilities at the present time. They were part of the love of beauty and desire to 
express it that underlies art throughout the ages. The native art of the Chippewa 
cannot be “revived,” for it was part of the life of the wigwam—the old life of simple 
pleasure and clear thinking. 

The birchtrees still stand on the hillsides but the native art of the Chippewa is 
gone forever. 


FRANCES DENSMORE 
Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


NAVAJO INDEPENDENCE AND ACCULTURATION 


In language, especially place-names, as Nicholas Mirkowich points out in a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, the highly indepndent spirit of the 
Navajo is clearly reflected. Many additional examples of Navajo place-names could 
be cited: notably the delightfully musical name of Na-i-zho-zhi for the town we call 
by the relatively unpleasant-sounding name Gallup. Another noteworthy example 
of the same thing is the word “in for horse, instead of, as is frequent in Southwestern 
languages, a form of the Spanish word caballo (as Pima kawiu, Keres kawuh; an 
exception is Zuni ¢uzhi) and dibih for sheep. Contrariwise, however, we have bekashi 
(Spanish vaca) for cow, an animal not important to the Navajo. 

On page 125 of the standard work Navaho Weaving the late Charles Amsden 
mentions that Navajo linguistic purity is surprising; that language is the only im- 
portant feature in which the Navajo are unmixed. The most general acquaintance 
with the Navajo and their history is sufficient to show that, as indicated in all good 
general discussions of the Navajo, they are of extremely heterogeneous origin and 
syncretistic culture, in contrast to Mirkowich’s statement that “the Navajo have 
succeeded in maintaining a high degree of cultural independence” and that “more 
than 97 per cent of Navajos are pure blooded.” 

There is no need to enumerate here the well-known derivations of such conspicu- 
ous features of modern Navajo culture as costume, silverwork, blanket-weaving, 
and sheepherding, all acquired between fifty years ago and two hundred and fifty 
years ago, or to discuss the various ethnic elements which have gone into the make- 
up of the Navajo nation: increments of Spanish, Jemez, Zuni, Hopi, undoubtedly 
Keres and Tewa, probably also Ute and Comanche, added to the original Apache 
band. 
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The essential point is, that Mirkowich evidently thinks of acculturation in terms 
of cultura! collapse. Surely acculturation refers as much to accretion as to disin- 
tegration. The Navajo tribal pattern has been sufficiently strong that it has been 
able to absorb alien elements, adopt and adapt foreign traits, without loss of in- 
tegrity or vitality. Independence of spirit is not synonymous with cultural purity. 

The vitality and persistence of the Navajo as a nation, through historical vicis- 
situdes and considerable cultural changes, as exemplified by linguistic purity and by 
independent spirit and national pride, is a striking phenomenon, not at all detracted 
from by recognition of the syncretism of Navajo culture. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note that most of the Pueblo groups have retained 
their integrity and essential independence, and have been very little acculturated 
in either sense, through a longer period of far closer contact with Spanish and 
Americans. 

Erik K. REED 
Santa Fe, NEw Mexico 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
INDIAN ART FILM 


At the request of the Carnegie Corporation, University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, have prepared a film recording the American Indian Art Exhibit at the 
San Francisco Fair. 

Rene d’Harnoncourt, the director of the exhibit and director of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board of the Department of Interior, made the selection of photographs 
to be used, and titles were prepared for each so that the film presents a comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible survey. There are a total of 257 photographs and charts 
and the entire roll sells for $5.25. 

The film may be used either in a microfilm reading machine, in a strip film projec- 
tor, or cut up and made into slides. 

Films may be obtained by addressing University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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